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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES: 


(I) 
THE REAL RUSSIAN PERIL 


In days bygone the Germans tried to frighten us with the bogey 
of the Yellow Peril ; then at the beginning of the War their agents, 
to destroy British sympathy with Russia, were busy constructing 
the bogey of the Cossack Peril, and there were good people at 
Sheffield who believed that after the Russian steam-roller had 
pushed its way over the corpse of Germany, a cloud of Cossacks 
would one day burst upon their ancient city and put it to sack. 
These were bogeys, but during the later period of the War our 
enemy laid the plans of a much more real and much wider danger 
which combined the essentials of both with added features quite 
peculiar to itself. But there was this difference, that the Germans 
attempted to conceal their last invention, because this was a real 
danger, and the longer it could be masked from the sight of their 
foes the more dangerous it would become to them. This peril is 
the peril that we know as Bolshevism. 

A well-known Russian journalist, a man of Jewish birth, of 
remarkable brain and attainments, perhaps the best leader-writer 
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in Russia and a thorough patriot, who like all Russian patriots 
believed in the cause of the Allies and worked devotedly for 
England, was in Berlin when war broke out. He spoke to his 
German friends of the impossibility of conquering Russia, of her 
immeasurable plains, and her frosts in which the veterans of 
la Grande Armée sank down and died. ‘ We know all that,’ they 
said. ‘Then on what do you-count?’ ‘On a revolution in 
Russia,’ was the immediate answer. 

But the revolution of March 1917 was by no means the revolu- 
tion that the Germans wanted. That was to a large extent the 
result of the work of patriots. They saw the government of the 
country going from bad to worse and feared that Russia would 
be forced into a betrayal of her allies and a shameful peace with 
her enemies by the pro-German gang of Rasputin, Stiirmer, and 
Protopopov, who had a monopoly of power in the government and 
worked on the Emperor by means of the soi-disant Father's hold 
over the hysterical Empress. The patriots determined to win the 
war and to save Russia. The Germans, who knew the country 
better than any other Europeans, and carefully watched the 
patriotic movement with which the names of Purishkevich and 
Miliukov were prominently associated, probably foresaw the 
popular outburst before its inevitability became apparent to others. 
It was at least evident that their active work among the Socialists 
in Petrograd began before the revolution, and when the Imperial 
Government was dispersed into its component dust their plans 
had been laid. Already on the third day of the revolution, in the 
numerous teashops that had been started for soldiers, flocks of 
young women pressed their persuasions on them in the interests 
of peace at any price. 

‘Haven’t you any cigarettes, Mr. Soldier? Oh, what a 
shame! Well, just come to my address this evening and I’ll give 
you some.’ 

This was the usual formula, and when the lucky individual 
thus adjured went to the address given he would receive a hand- 
some supply of cigarettes, money, and a stock of literature to 
distribute to his comrades at the Front, urging them not to fight 
with their dear Socialist brothers in the opposite trenches, and 
to grab the land before the bourgeois were able to filch it from 
them. ‘Down with the war!’ and ‘Grab the land!’ were the 
two most powerful mottoes at this time on the banner of the 
Germans and their servants, who were not yet dignified by the 
name of Bolsheviks. The agitation carried on by these female 
agents, from the first moment after the revolution, and the fact 
that money was instantly forthcoming to launch newspapers of 
a similar complexion, is one proof that their party was not a 
genuine Socialist party, but purely a German movement against 
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Russia conducted by paid traitors. Their work was going forward, 
and the ground prepared before the German Government sent 
Lenin and two trainloads of his associates to take command. 

That German intrigue and German gold were active in a 
far wider circle than that of the extreme Social Democrats cannot 
be doubted ; but leaving on one side the question of relative guilt 
among various parties, what is of interest to us now is the fact 
that the extreme Social Democrats were from the first the agents 
of our enemy. They were sent by Germany, paid by Germany, 
supported by Germany. When people talk about Bolshevism 
they fall into a trap that is laid for them by Germany. There has 
never been, at all events in relation to the events of the past two 
years in Russia, any question of Bolshevism : there is no theory, 
no idea in Bolshevism; there are only the Bolsheviks, who are 
the tools of national German energy and ambition. They stole 
revolutionary and Socialist catchwords, but their policy and acts 
were, and are, those of professional bandits. The word profes- 
sional, be it remarked, is used in the strict sense : the Bolsheviks 
have been throughout employed as agents of a principal who did 
not openly appear, but in its main lines directed their course of 
action, and most likely paid them by results. Trotsky boasted 
to an American journalist who met him travelling back to Russia 
in 1917 that he came with 10,000I. in his pocket, and the same 
figure was quoted by a well-informed Socialist member of the futile 
‘pre-Parliament’ in the autumn as the sum that he was known 
to receive monthly from his German paymasters. 

This momentary glance at history is necessary in order to 
bring into relief the underlying principles of the present situation. 
So much attention has been, and quite rightly, concentrated on 
the horrors perpetrated by the Bolsheviks in Russia and upon the 
ruin they have wrought upon various parts of one of the largest 
Kuropean societies, that we are apt to lose sight of the essential 
points that affect other societies outside Russia, and in particular 
that society which most nearly concerns ourselves and is known 
as the British Empire. The work of the Bolsheviks in Russia was 
from the beginning not revolutionary but anti-revolutionary. 
The revolution was directed against Germany : the liberation of 
Russia was a movement sympathetic to England and peculiarly 
antipathetic to Germany; and Germany sent the Bolsheviks to 
Russia to destroy the liberating influence of England. Nor has 
the Bolshevik policy anything in common with the working-class 
movement, which is essentially the product of a free State. By 
the revolution of March the working class in Russia—a very small 
one—got its chance to develop : by the October revolution, while 
apparently gaining, in reality it lost everything, and within a 
few months was ruined, miserable, and slave-driven by a worse 
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tyranny than it had ever known. The October revolution was, 
properly speaking, a counter-revolution; those who made it 
deliberately set out to destroy liberty, and to organise despotism 
in the interests of the national enemy. That is the history of 
the Bolshevik movement in a nutshell. 

The German interest in this is obvious. As the Hymn of 
Hate testified, Germany from the first recognised us as the 
linchpin of their enemies’ chariot wheel: if they could put us 
out of business they would win, if not, they might lose. True 
to the principles of the great Frederick, who said, ‘When Louis 
goes to war he has fifty cooks to follow him. When I go to war I 
have a hundred spies ahead of me,’ they seized the psychological 
moment to destroy the Russian Front not by arms, but by 
agitation. Having succeeded in this and gained over a year’s 
grace they proceeded through the same agents, who now had 
control of the whole Russian machine, to turn the attack directly 
on to the British Empire. That these agents did not always see 
eye to eye with them, but often attempted to take a line displeasing 
to their principals, does not alter the fact that they were not in 
the main independent: the control always made itself felt, in 
the shape of the menace that if the Bolsheviks did not do what 
was required of them the Germans would come in and suppress 
them. This could have been done at any moment, and it was 
the fear of it that betrayed Trotsky, after the assassination of 
Count Mirbach, into a moment of veracity, when he said that 
the murder was a blow aimed less at Germany than at the 
Bolsheviks. One of the last acts of the Bolshevik Government 
before the collapse of Germany was to send the remains of the 
Russian gold reserve to Berlin, which, as it was then clear that 
the Germans were too hard-pressed to undertake even the small 
offensive on their eastern front that was necessary to give them 
possession of Petrograd, can only be construed as the carrying 
out by the Bolsheviks of a contract which they had no objection 
to fulfil. Since that time, and since the Bolsheviks are being 
attacked on other sides, the nature of the bond has changed, and 
the Bolsheviks look to Germany for support against their Russian 
foes and for a place of refuge when they have to flee. No one who 
does not grasp the essential, durable connexion between the 
Germans and the Bolsheviks, can hope to understand the state 
of Russia and the perils with which it is pregnant. 

To Germans Bolshevism has long represented not only the 
means of destroying Russia, but the last card of the long suit they 
are playing against the Allies. They have two alternatives. 
Either, accepting the Allies’ terms of peace and outwardly abid- 
ing by them, quietly to support the Bolsheviks and under their 
brigand rule to continue the peaceful penetration of Russia that 
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produced such good results for them before ; or, if the Bolsheviks 
cannot be supported, then whether or no they sign the treaty, to 
let loose Bolshevism in Germany, spread it through France and 
Italy and deliberately wreck European civilisation, believing that 
they will be the first to come out of the ensuing chaos and regain 
their ascendency. This would doubtless be distasteful to many 
persons in Germany, and would cause widespread ruin, but would, 
it is argued, be preferable to working for the benefit of the Allies - 
for two generations. In either case if the matter were brought 
off successfully we should have as an accomplished fact the military 
and commercial fusion of Germany with Russia, or rather the 
latter’s complete subservience to the former, of which there has 
already been a foretaste in the organisation supplied to the 
Bolshevik forces by German Staff officers and the help afforded by 
German artillery. When Russia, under German tutelage, had 
recovered herself from anarchy, she would be beyond question the 
most powerful economic State in Europe, and the combination 
with Germany would give an irresistible force that in twenty or 
twenty-five years would demolish any possible opposition to be 
brought against it. The only change created in the situation by 
the present downfall of German military strength is that while, 
before, Germany could simply bully the Bolsheviks, now she must 
swallow her pride and work on terms of equality with murderers 
of mean estate, divesting herself of her ancient aristocratic 
grandeur in order to repair her national efficiency and fulfil her 
national destiny. This is one side of the real Russian peril. 

The other is not less grave. The Bolsheviks, no less than 
the Germans, realise clearly that their chief and undying enemy 
is England. While their business as German agents was to do us 
every harm in their power, they had at the same time particular 
reasons to be zealous in the execution of their duty. Individually 
they are men of a type to whom British ideals and British methods 
are repugnant, and British denseness despicable, while they are 
incapable of appreciating the qualities that have won us success 
in a hundred fields. For a time they nourished a bewildering 
hope, encouraged thereto by the action of certain British and 
American officials, that they would delude us into recognising their 
régime. When this failed their resentment became the more 
bitter, and their attention was centred on the question, that for 
them was all-important, how to put England out of action. If 
they could not succeed in doing this the Bolsheviks knew that 
their days were numbered. ‘ Je m’engage partout, et puis je vois,’ 
is a saying attributed to Napoleon when he was asked how he 
fought his battles. In the Bolshevik psychology there is, indeed, 
nothing of the Napoleon touch, but here they certainly joined 
battle on the principles of his tactics, namely, by engaging 
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the enemy all along the line and launching a massed attack 
against one particular point. Without neglecting England itself, 
Scotland, and still more Ireland, were the objects of their atten- 
tions and the receptacle of their cash. Reconnaissances in force 
were conducted in Canada and Australia. Members of the League 
of Democratic Control teach their children to sing the ‘ Red Flag,’ 
and Mr. McLean, the Bolshevik’s appointed agent, with Messrs. 
Ponsonby, Wedgwood, and Kenworthy, acclaim the superiority 
of the “ soviet’ system of government over that of government by 
the people’s representatives and for the people’s good. But the 
real assault was delivered not in the centre but on the extreme 
flank of the Empire. The Bolsheviks judged our most vulnerable 
point to be India, and on India their hopes and their efforts were 
concentrated. From last summer onwards a school of Indian 
agitators was kept up in Moscow with a special Eastern propa- 
ganda department, where Orientals of various races and religions 
were trained in the arts of political corruption and let into the 
secrets of opportunist mendacity. Some of them had come to 
Russia via Berlin, already well primed with useful arguments 
against the British Raj, and they were reinforced by an ingenious 
German artiste who paraded Moscow and duly impressed meet- 
ings under the dusky make-up and clinging robes of a Brahmin 
priest. The Bolshevik mission or agency at Teheran was used as 
a centre for propaganda in the Middle East and as a half-way house 
to India ; and there was great gnashing of teeth when this wasps’ 
nest was cleared out in November 1918. The main work, how- 
ever, was timed to begin in India at the end of March 1919. And, 
in fact, the Bolsheviks were only a week or two late in their 
programme, which for a big political move conducted at a great 
distance from the base must be considered evidence of smart 
organisation. The delay may have been due to arrangements for 
killing the Amir of Afghanistan not having come off quite up to 
time, or to some fault in the Egyptian time-table, which latter, 
doubtless worked through Turkey, may be presumed to have been 
correlated to the Indian movement. This, however, is a minor 
detail. Its extensive planning, the coolness with’ which an 
important obstacle was removed, and the accuracy of the strategic 
combination are proof of the serious attention paid to the matter, 
and of the thoroughness as well as the alertness of the intellects 
engaged upon it. 

We, the general public, know but little of what is going forward 
in India. The situation may be well in hand. According to the 
testimony of a Turkoman Bolshevik agent in Stockholm, whose 
correspondence, dealing with the despatch of certain machines to 
India for which payment was to be received from Petrograd, was 
intercepted in Finland, a very close watch is being kept by the 
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British authorities. This would be expected and is good. Never- 
theless, some incitements to violence have been crowned with 
success, some murders have been committed, much unrest has 
been caused, the new Amir’s army has attacked us in the Khyber. 
The Bolsheviks, it is clear, will use a totally different form of 
propaganda for India from that to which we are accustomed in | 
Europe, and socialistic will probably give way to religious and 
racial arguments. But it isin any case only the beginning. The 
Bolsheviks are too old hands at political intrigue to expect imme- 
diate results on a large scale, and have undoubtedly speculated on 
a considerable time elapsing before their seed bears fruit. This is 
what makes the present moment one of such vital interést to 
ourselves. If the Bolsheviks are disposed of this summer, then 
we shall have stabbed the hydra to the heart, and can cut off its 
still writhing heads at our leisure. But if they are left in 
possession till winter, when campaigning will once more become 
difficult or impossible in Russia, then they will have till next 
spring to carry on their work, and we may be sure that they will 
redouble their efforts to raise the millions of India against us. We 
have knowledge from the past of what even a very partial success 
in this direction may mean. Nor is this the whole of the prospect. 
It is well known that the Bolsheviks have organised a force of 
Chinese and other Mongolian mercenaries to terrorise the popu- 
lation of Russia, and to carry out the unspeakable atrocities of 
refined_torture that they reserve for those whom they visit with 
special attention. But that is not the only raison d’étre of the 
Yellow Guards.’ They are also maintained im order to be let loose 
as an army of propaganda on China, whose countless inhabitants 
may be used to wipe out Christendom altogether. And this, the 
danger that the East may be brought against us, and that 
European civilisation may be engulfed in the flood of Bolshevik 
Asia, is so clear that it need not and so horrible that it can hardly 
be dwelt upen. 

England’s direct interest, and Europe’s direct interest, is 
therefore to put down the Bolsheviks with the shortest delay 
possible. If we dally beyond this year it may be too late. We 
have dallied enough, and too much, already. By our apathy and 
aloofness we have done almost everything to throw Russia into 
the arms of a Germany which might save her from the Bolshevik 
tyranny. We have stood by and seen the flower of the Russian 
educated classes, our own Allies, massacred, outraged, and 
starved, for the chief reason that they were our Allies. They were 
sought to be exterminated by the Germans because in them alone 
was the conscious patriotism that obstructed the German plans : 


1 Since writing the above I have been assured on authority I cannot doubt 
that these Yellow Guards were actually recruited in China by German agents. 
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@ process which we witnessed throughout last year without raising 
a finger to help. Nevertheless they believed in us, because 
Russians do believe in British honour and loyalty; they under- 
stood, too, that our interests were vitally at stake in Russia, and 
they cannot even now suppose that anyone should be so blind as 
not to understand. The extent of their hopes, the depth of their 
despair, is nowhere better shown than in the passionate appeal for 
help from the pen of Leonid Andreev which follows this article. 
Andreev is the foremost living Russian man of letters. His plays 
Days of Our Life, The Life of a Man, Sava, and his many other 


works, are household words in Russia, and entitle him to a place . _ 


in the front rank of authors of our day. His talent is far more 
regular, more artistic and delicate than that of Gorky, with which 
it is often contrasted ; and his character has borne a test under 
which Gorky’s has plunged into the abyss. For Gorky, who 
lavishly helped to create the. atmosphere required for the 
Bolsheviks’ treason to be successful, sulked for a space when they 
came to power, and then, choosing a plausible moment, went over 
with a flourish of trumpets into their camp to share the spoils 
of usurpation and the infamy of bloodstained tyranny. Andreev, 
who is living in poverty in Finland, has rejected bribes amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of roubles offered him by the Bolsheviks, 
ostensibly in payment for certain old copyrights, but in reality for 
the use of his pen, or at least to ensure that if would not be used 
against them. He has refused those offers because he is a lover of 
his country, a believer in Russia’s mission to walk side by’ side 
with her sisters in the West towards the light, and because in 
spite of all he believes that the Allies will awake and save the 
remnant of Russian culture. His appeal was written in February 
1919, but its force is only the greater now when it is considered 
that for some time between two and three thousand persons are 
believed to have died in Petrograd every day from the disease and 
starvation to which the policy and incompetence of the Bolsheviks 
have subjected the capital of Russia. If it is further considered 
how great is our interest to respond to his appeal, how nearly the 
life of the British Empire and the civilisation of Great Britain are 
threatened by the peril that the Bolsheviks have raised against us, 
and that when Andreev pleads for help for Russia he is in reality 
pleading that we should help ourselves, the force of his words 
will be increased, and, if we are wise, his plea will not go unheard. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 





RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES; 
(IT) 
€S.0.S)} 


THE action of the Allied Governments with reference to disrupted 
Russia is either, treachery or madness. Either they know what 
the Bolsheviks are, whom they invite to the Principos Islands to 
make-their peace with bleeding, dying Russia that their own hands 
have torn to’ shreds—and then it-is simple treachery, differing 
from other cases of treachery but in its world-wide immensity. 
The.element too of unexpectedness, that so shocked the believers 
in the goodness and justice of the Allies, is common to all such 
cases ; and if the divine Jesus knows whither and on what errand 
Judas has come, His disciples remain in blissful ignorance until 
the classic kiss itself. But I do not propose to go into the 
psychology of treachery ; it is well known to all of us, and only 
the setting changes. Instead of a kiss, we have the Eiffel Tower 
‘ wireless’ message, but the essence remains the same. Needless 
moreover to dwell on the goal of treachery, for it is to-day what 
it was in Judas’ time : for the one Golgotha, for the other certain 
pieces of silver. Sometimes indeed the halter too; but this is 
part of treachery’s pathology and not of its normal and healthy 
psychology. 

Or the Allies do not know what the Bolsheviks are, whom they 
invite to a friendly interview—and then it is madness: For after 
a year and a half of the Bolsheviks’ lordship in Russia, after their 
outbreak in Germany and other lands, only a madman can be 
unaware of the power of evil and destruction represented by these 
savages of Europe, in revolt against her culture, her laws, and 
her moral code. One must be wholly without reason, not to 
understand the plain and simple acts, the deeds and the cravings 
of the Bolsheviks. One must be without eyes as the blind, or, 
having eyes, see naught with them, not to distinguish on the face 
of the earth of this huge Russia, now turned to barren ash, the 
fire, murder, destruction, the graveyards, the prisons, the mad- 
houses, to which hunger and horror have reduced the whole city 
of Petrograd, aye, and many others like it. One must be wholly 


1 This article has been translated from the Russian by Mr. John Pollock, 
who has recently returned from Russia, through Finland. 
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without ears, or having, hear naught with them, not to hear the 
sobs and groans, the lament of women, the piping cry of children, 
the whine of the suffocated, the unbroken rattle of the executioners’ 
rifles, that for the last year and a half have been the ceaseless 
song of Russia. One must be wholly ignorant of the difference 
between truth and falsehood, the possible and the impossible, just 
as madmen are ignorant of it, not to feel the sense of the 
Bolsheviks’ socialist Saturnalia and their tireless lies—now dull 
and lifeless as a drunkard’s bellowing, like Lenin’s decrees ; now 
sounding and pompous, like the speeches of that blood-bespattered 
jester, Trotsky ; now without the slightest pretence, as simple and 
naive as the lies used to deceive little children, and animals, and 
. ++. peoples. Lies, like the bunch of hay with which a beast 
is lured into his stall, even to the point where the Council can 
officially declare that the Atlantic Ocean may be crossed on foot, 
or that, in view of the abolition of capital punishment, such and 
such bourgeois are immediately to be shot. But indeed the hear- 
ing of the Allied Governments must have been smitten with a 
special and deadly deafness, not only not to catch the sobs of 
Russia (and now the whole world sobs), but to pass over those 
lucid and perspicuous reports on the essence of Bolshevism made 
to them by M. Noulans, M. Scavenius and very many others 
deserving of credit. 

Further : one must be wholly without memory, as those de- 
prived of their wits, to forget Lenin’s sealed railway car, to 
forget how Russian Bolshevism came forth from the womb of the 
Imperial German Bank and the criminal soul of William, to’ 
forget the peace of Brest that was compassed by these same 
German agents, as the last possibility of triumph over the Entente. 
One must forget, too, Prussia and Galicia, drenched with Russian 
blood ; forget Kornilov and Kaledin, victims fallen for duty and 
loyalty to their allies, and Admiral Schastny, and Duhonin, and 
Yaroslavl destroyed, and those lads of the military cadet corps and 
students who fell, without faltering in their faith, in the name 
of Russia and in yours, our dear Allies ; forget those many thousand 
Russian officers who for this same cause have been persecuted, 
killed, chased like dogs, and whom you now—ah yes, uncon- 
sciously !—so impiously insult by your gentleness towards their 
murderers and hangmen. For the summit of forgetfulness, one 
must forget that William—William the Second, German Emperor 
—prepared to take his lunch in Paris, and that Mr. Wilson has 
taken his there only through the happy chance of having crossed 
two oceans in safety: the Atlantic Ocean, and the ocean of 
Russian blood, poured out in defence of the Allies’ common cause. 

Further: one must be wholly without sense of virtue and 
even of simple order, wholly unable to discern between clean- 
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liness and dirt, as are those bereft of sense, must take offal for 
food and wash with slops in place of water, to swallow with a 
sweet smile, as though some sugary pineapple, all the insults, 
ridicule, the jeering mockery and open, whole-hearted contempt 
that have rewarded the representatives of all the Allied nations 
in Bolshevik Petrograd. I do not speak of the arrest of the 
Roumanian Ambassador, M. Diamandi, against which the very 
Abyssinians protested: M. Diamandi was not from ‘a Great 
Power’ and needed not to fly into a rage, but modestly and 
worthily kept silence. I do not speak of the Swiss minister or 
of the other minor Powers whose innocent neutrality also has 
suffered from the impudent hand of the Bolshevik. I dare not 
speak of Mr. Wilson, who in answer to his sympathetic ‘ wireless ’ 
to the young Conciliar government received a savage slap in the 
face from Zinoviev ; for a Christian and a lover of humanity this 
could only be a reason to turn the other cheek, a proceeding now 
indeed before our eyes. But the assault on the British Embassy? 
The murders there? And the subsequent proclamation putting 
British citizens outside the law? 

And finally : having eyes and ears, reason and will, one must 
be either a savage, like the Bolsheviks themselves, or suffer from 
some moral infirmity to remain unmoved at the inhuman conduct 
of the Bolsheviks, and call it by any other name than crime, 
murder, lies and robbery. One must be without human feeling, 
and have the moral sense of a bull or a lunatic, to say, when 
a scoundrel violates a woman or a cruel mother tortures her child, 
that these are ‘internal affairs,’ and not to interfere on the 
pretext that such deeds, by whomsoever perpetrated, are called 
‘socialism ’ or ‘communism.’ There are words sacred for man- 
kind and of power to charm the living soul ; but when these wicked 
buffoons give the name of ‘ the advance-guard of Chinese revolu- 
tionary democracy’ to the ignorant and base Chinamen paid to 
do murder for them, then one must have not a living but a dead 
soul to fall into so miserable and shameless a trap. With what 
impudent clatter of outworn phrases they attempt to cover up the 
criminal essence of their deeds! Impudent indeed; for the 
employment of mercenary yellow murderers to exterminate Euro- 
peans is a thing till now unheard of in the annals of the worst 
European tyranny. And dreadful to relate ; for a whole year crazy 
Europe has looked, with all her eyes, at the spectacle of these 
exotic beasts, battening on our flesh, and yet cannot determine 
whether they are ‘the advance-guard of democracy’ or the 
advance-guard of devils, let loose from hell to destroy the unhappy 
earth, but sends out invitations to the Principos Islands! 

The defects necessary in order not to comprehend the Bol- 
shevik are such as to build up a complete model of the madman 
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of our time: a man without sight or hearing, memory or con- 
sciousness, reason or will, stupid, dirty, labouring under a moral 
atrophy. Yet no one can admit the supposition that the great 
contemporary Powers are governed by patients from a madhouse. 
Their names are known to the whole world as of men of energy, 
who have proved the reasonableness of their conduct throughout 
the War. The respect they have earned up to now even from 
their foes makes the thought not only preposterous and inad- 
mnissible, but insulting. No, no, they are not madmen. 

But if it is not madness, then—? 

However clear and unavoidable the inference, I have thus far 
refrained from drawing it. Life cannot always be brought down 
to the terms of inexorable logic. The basis of human action is 
so complicated and various, and the art of politics, like black 
magic, of so dark and delicate a nature, that besides the two 
alternatives—treachery or madness—may here exist other forcible 
causes, lost in the labyrinvh of high-sounding phrases, in the 
sumptuosity of the stage setting, and in the solemnity of luncheons 
and top hats and receptions and processions and excursions to 
see the monuments. From all his photographs Mr. Wilson’s 
teeth regard me soothingly, bared in their wide and joyful smile, 
and many are the teeth bared in similar smiles that accompany 
him on his way; yet I cannot feel convinced of the sincerity of 
that soothing and careless smile. Is the soul of Mr. Wilson as 
clear as are his traits in the photograph? Are the thoughts of 
Mr. Lloyd George as calm and resolute as the expression of his 
eyes? Do no secret fears lurk there, no undecided hesitations, 
no troubled irresolutions, based on whatsoever darkling calcula- 
tions? 

Then would direct treachery no longer be needed to explain 
what has happened and to send the Bolshevik murderer dancing 
to the Principos Islands. Then, to return to the Gospel, beloved 
of Mr. Wilson, instead of the classic terrible figure of Judas, have 
we not before us that figure, not less classical, but far simpler, 
commoner, and universal, of Pilate, washing his hands? 

Pilate knew that Jesus was innocent. His wife forewarned 
him of that. And he was not mad, nor was he a scoundrel : he 
was merely—Pilate. And saying ‘I am guiltless of the blood 
of this innocent man,’ he washed his hands as evidence and 
despatched the innocent to Caiaphas. Caiaphas sent him on to 
Annas. And Annas back to Caiaphas. . . . Now, does not the 
despatch of Russia to the Principos Islands recall this pilgrimage 
from one just judge to another—with the halter on the victim’s 
neck? Forward then, Russia, until thou comest to the very 
Cross! Guiltless of thy blood are Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George! Has not all the world seen how they washed their 
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hands? All have seen, and many jumped serviceably to hand 
the towel. 

Only, was it worth while to begin with so brave a shout, if 
*twere to end with Pilate’s falsetto? Was it worth while to stand 
forth for the neutrality of Belgium, to defend Serbia, to set on 
foot millions upon millions of men, pour out seas of blood, threaten 
Germany with the Day of Judgment for her inhumanity, weep 
over Louvain and the Lusttania, call upon heaven with oaths, and 
for five years to thump yourselves on the breast before the God 
of Humanity—and to end with a washpot! Bewitched with 
speeches, declarations, and oaths, the world awaited the victory 
of the Allies ike the Easter tidings, like the resurrection of the 
dead ; the dead too awaited it, at the price of whose lives the 
triumph was bought. Men believed that with the victory of 
these excellent gentlemen, who talk so excellently concerning good 
and evil, the reign of Justice would begin upon earth ; that the 
peace inaugurated by them would be a real peace and not the 
beginning of fresh fire, blood, torture, the extermination of the 
defenceless, the very limit of inhuman sufferings. 

And when the bells rang in their victory over the blood-stained 
earth—for how many poor folk did hope and happiness dawn in 
smiles! How did the evil faces of the murderers blacken and 
go awry, in terror before the face of the new-risen Law! These 
were days of fairy legend, of fantasy, when tormented and gloomy 
Petrograd smiled and believed in the Englishman, as’ in God; 
these were strange and happy dreams, as a martyr might dream 
in his madness, when every shot seemed the herald of an English 
gun and men rushed down to the Neva to see the English Fleet, 
‘that had come in the night.” And the murderers trembled, and 
it needed but to show a scarecrow in the likeness of an Englishman 
for the whole band of Cain to turn in panic-stricken flight. And 

. what came of it? 

Deceived were the living and the dead. With Indicrous 
obstinacy you set upon William, old, pitiable, feeble, to judge 
him for the sins of his people, the while you stretched out your 
hand to the hale young murderers and thieves, the monsters 
and abortions, who went on spilling the blood of the innocent. 
Aye, and it is shed aimlessly and terribly, and in this aimlessness 
is horror and crime greater than in five years of war. And the 
murderer feels his hand caressed and his spirits rise ; he no longer 
prepares to flee, but mocks at you, and fears not even a live 
Englishman, for he takes him but for a scarecrow. 

‘The war is over! No more killing! Down with your 
arms!’ That was the tremendous and blessed order that men 
awaited from the Allies, their forces garlanded with victory. 
Instead of which, the gentle hissing of tepid humanity with 
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which Mr. Wilson sprays the burning coals. And blood, blood, 
blood! Shots ring out as they rang before, someone or other 
takes and someone surrenders towns, someone or other is beaten 
and has his throat cut, something or other is smashed and 
destroyed. With the force of a forest fire, swelled by the 
hurricane, bloody aimless Mutiny spreads, creeps along under the 
earth, bursts out behind and on both sides, shedding sparks on- 
to the straw; and Europe, her nerves weakened, enfeebled by 
five years of privation, not yet emerged from the region of psychic 
exaltation created by the War and responsible for turning her 
masses into groups of unbalanced individuals, the yielding and 
helpless objects of the wildest suggestions, Europe has not the 
strength to resist it. Indecision and the double game played at 
home by ‘leaders of the world’s politics’ prevent them from 
taking a definite and immediate stand on one or the other side, 
and entice them further and further into the deadly embraces 
of Mutiny, which has already stifled the Revolution in Russia, 
1s stifling it in Germany, and to-morrow, if not to-day, will turn 
all Europe, with America to follow, into an arena of general 
slaughter and pillage, a war of all against all. To-day Berlin 
is without electricity ; to-morrow London will lack coal; a few 
weeks, and perhaps all the railways will stop, the cornships will 
be blocked in the ports, and bony Hunger will lord it over Europe 
and sweep away the last living remains of the righteous and of 
the guilty. 

Thus will Fate avenge the broken vows sworn by the Allies 
before the God of Humanity. For broken they were, publicly 
and by the nations themselves, at that fateful moment when from 
the height of the Eiffel Towel began to be sent out invitations 
to the murderers and to their victims ; in proof of which we need 
but turn to those honourable representatives of Russia who in 
horror and contempt rejected so hypocritical, mean-spirited, and 
disastrous an invitation. Deceived were the living and the dead ! 
But one prayer can be put up to cruel Fate: that she may give 
time to reflect—if not too late!—for one moment withhold her 
punitive hand . . . and not fulfil the gloomy forebodings of those 
who have already witnessed the destruction of their country. 

But it is not to the Governments of the Entente, who have 
already spoken their grievous word, that my prayer, my cry ‘ Save 
our Souls’ is addressed. Not to those who have broken their 
vows, but to you, men of Europe, in whose nobility I believe 
unchangeably now, as before. 

As a telegraphist on a sinking ship, sending the last message, 
through night and murk: ‘Come quickly! We are sinking! 
Save our souls!’ so I, moved by faith in human goodness, fling 
into the dark and the distance my prayer for sinking men and 
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women. Could you but know how dark is the night above us! 
Could words suffice to describe the denseness of that murk! 

To whom do I call? I know not. But does the telegraphist 
know whom he calls? For a thousand miles perhaps the sea 
is a desert and not a living soul who can hear his prayer. The 
night is dark. Perhaps someone far off hears it, but thinks ‘ Why 
should I go so far? I might too perish,’ and pursues his unseen 
path through the night. The night is dark, and dread the sea. 
But he has faith and obstinately calls, calls till the last minute 
of all, until the last light,is extinguished and his wireless is silent 
for ever. 

In what has he faith? 

He has faith in mankind, even as I. He has faith in the 
law of human love and life: it cannot be that one man should 
not help another when that other perishes. - It cannot be that 
one should give another to the sea and to death without effort 
and without help. It cannot be that no one should come to the 
call for help. Someone must come. I know not his name, but 
I see, as though by second sight, his features, and his soul akin 
to mine. Across cold and misfortune I almost feel the warm 
touch of his friendly, energetic hand, directed by his will and 
by human sympathy to help me. I feel his will to-help tighten- 
ing his muscles, making keen his eyes, lighting the path of his 
rapid, resolute, human wit. I see him, I know him, I wait for 
him ; for he is a Man. 

Not for the Russian Nation do I ask help. That were too 
great a task, to save the Russian Nation, over whose life and 
death God alone has power. In these sorrowful days, when 
contempt, mockery, the ridicule of fools are the portion of sick, 
downtrodden Russia, I bear with pride the name of Russian and 
firmly believe in the coming glory of her life. As firmly do I 
believe, as I believe in thy future, noble France, and in thine, 
Germany, our beaten foe, and in thine, wise-old Europe, mother of 
the world and our common mother! Such giants as the Russian 
Nation do not perish. Will the Allied Governments come to 
the aid of their ally Russia, or will they leave her to extricate 
herself from the rotting swamp, at the appointed hour Russia 
will arise from her bier, and step forth in the path of light, to 
take as of right her place among the great nations of the world. 
That which is dreadful for us, small mortal men, whose lives 
are but the span of a moment, is no more than one heartbeat 
for a great and deathless people. A hundred thousand dead, 
years of suffering, more or less—what is that to Russia with her 
great, her immeasurable fate? 

No, it is not help for Russia that I ask from thee, Man 
for whom I wait. But look on these thousands, these, ‘ the more 
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or less,’ these thousands, who have but one life of a moment's 
span and die hourly in unbearable sufferings, or live, but a life 
worse than any death! It matters little that they bear the name 
of ‘ Russians’ : it matters much that they are human beings, whose 
suffering began so long ago and continues endlessly, continues 
without a ray of light, as it were in very hell, whence is no 
issue, but the forces of evil and terror rule undividedly. Their 
sufferings may yet be cut short. The clutch of death may yet 
be loosened from their necks. It is to save their souls that I 
put up my prayer to mankind. 

Friend, I will not try to tell how ill and terrible it is with us 
in our Russia now, in our martyred Petrograd. I could not tell 
it. All that I should try to tell would be pale and insignificant 
by the side of the reality. I lack words to tell it, for in our day 
words, like money, have lost their value and do not convey what 
is said in them. Whole mountains of lying words are piled up 
in the world, and under the heaps of them the word of truth 
seems weak and withered, fenced round with a thousand monstrous 
shadows. How can the lips be opened in prayer, when the officiat- 
ing priest is drunken Satan himself? I speak the words: horror 
—murder—blood . . . and what do they say to the ear that for 
almost five years has heard no other words? So I will not try 
to describe the horrors of dying Petrograd, for would it not seem 
some old, twice-told tale, or even a mean novelist’s invention 
or lawyer’s pathetic exaggeration to win the case for his clients? 

No, I will not try to tell the amount, nor the degree of our 
sufferings ; enough words have been spoken by others and new 
words are not to be found by man’s tongue. But to the sum 
total of the tale of suffering I venture to add only this, that the 
victims die without defence and the murderers go without punish- 
ment. It is not so dreadful to die or to undergo suffering that 
borders on death, when you feel behind you the hand of the Law, 
which sooner or later, in one way or another, will not let your 
blood be shed without a reckoning nor let it be likened to a mere 
bottle of liquor that some heedless drunkard spills upon the pave- 
ment. It is not so dreadful to die, when you believe that sooner 
or later your murderer’s conscience will rise up to condemn him. 
But it is dreadful to die, it is unbearable to suffer, when the crime 
is perpetrated on the open marketplace, in the light of day, under 
the indifferent eyes of men and of Heaven itself; and dying, to 
know that your murderer has no conscience, that he is gorged, 
gay, rich, that under the drapery of lying words he will not only 
escape retribution, but will triumphantly earn respect and adula- 
tion! Dreadful, when children hunger and die, but the murderers 
are gorged and Trotsky pours down his own throat the last bottle 
of milk! Dreadful to know that the graveyards of Petrograd do 
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not suffice for the dead, but that for these gentry th@*way is 
open not only to Principos Islands but throughout the whole world, 
and that their stolen riches will give them the softest climates, 
the loveliest spots in all the mercenary globe! Unbearable to 
think that in the cruel scales you weigh no more than a midge, 
and that your precious life is dropped from the world, like a drop 
of spittle! . 


I know not how far my faith in mankind can find a response . 


in martyred Petrograd. There men can scarce believe not only 
in man, but in God. And this, the loss of faith in human and 
divine justice, the unchastised trampling on all the best qualities 
in the human soul, constitutes a suffering incomparably greater 
and more bitter than all the physical torments in the Bolshevik 
prisons. Therefore we all are all but distraught, therefore but 
the slenderest line divides the stoutest of us from final despair 
and suicide. Hard it is to cling to life—to be relieved of it were 
almost a happiness ! 

Who knows? Maybe’ this my appeal is mere madness with 
which I, as all, am tinged. Maybe that Man to whom I call 
does not exist and my hands are stretched out but to a shade. 
No! I will believe, but I must tell the bitter truth: all my 
strength is needed that I may believe and express my belief in 
one importunate cry, the fruitlessness of which at moments is so 


keenly borne in upon my mind. No! I will believe, my friend. © 


But do you act so that my belief shall catch hold too of those 
unhappy ones who now, at this very minute, are overwhelmed 
with despair in the blackness of Petrograd and are ready to raise 
their hands to kill themselves and their children | It is human 
souls that perish ! . 

Friend, stand forth and stretch out your hand to us! Each 
individual "Frenchman, to you I appeal and call you. Let your 
leaders be weak or in error—do you rectify their mistakes, and 
with your strength fortify and multiply theirs. Even as a child 
I learned to love and to respect you, and in the history of French 
life to seek for great examples of knightliness and generous nobility. 
From you I learned of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, the 
faith in which I have lived my life long and hope to die; with 
you I wept when the German hordes trod under foot your fair 
land of France, and I know that you will not mock the tears I 
shed now. 

And you, each individual Englishman, to you I appeal : Save 
our souls! It was you, in your tongue, who created the appeal 
that has stood as a law on all the seas and by its power turns 
the prow of every ship towards the sinking vessel. In your ears 
it will not ring in vain. When Germany with her loudest note 
proclaimed her hatred to you, already that note had a ring of fear 
Vor. LXXXV—No. 508 3 Y 
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and the recognition of unavoidable ruin : she knew that you were 
a man whose word is as the law, and your promise as the accom- 
plished fact. To us they must give other names; but for you, 
enough to pronounce one word: A Man! and we know him for 
an Englishman. Now play the man you are! Stand forth, 
stretch out your hand! For human lives are perishing, women 
and children dying ! ; 

And you, each individual American, you too I call. You are 
young and rich, breadth of spirit and energy are yours, you yearn 
that the torch of your Liberty should cast its light on far-off 
Europe. Come to us, see our hard case, and in what cruel 
bondage our body and soul are tormented. Only look and, I 
know well, you will cry out in horror and curse those deceivers 
and liars who gave out their wicked tyranny to be the craving 
for freedom of the whole Russian people. 

And you, each individual Italian, and you, Swedes, Hindoos, 
and all that can hearme! Amid every nation exist men of heart, 
and I summon each man—each separately and individually! For 
the hour has struck when men of all the world must fight, not for 
acres of earth, not for power and riches, but for man and for his 
victory over the beast. Do you understand? This, that is going 
on in Russia, that has already begun in Germany, and thence 
will go further, is not revolution : it is Chaos and Darkness, called 
forth by the War from the blackness of their lairs and armed by 
the War for the destruction of the world! 

Let your irresolute Governments give arms and money ; you, 
men, give yourselves, your strength, courage, and nobility! Let 
the weary rest, let the weak-spirited creep into his warm hole, 
let him sleep who can this dreadful night, but you, who are 
strong and unweary and of courageous heart, come to the help of 
those that are perishing in Russia ! 

Organise ! 

Only resolutely organised, reasoned force can struggle against 
boundless Chaos, against the formless, ever-wider spreading shape 
of Mutiny. Fire cannot put out fire, and every armed force not 
resolutely organised, every unreasoning mob will become the prey 
of Mutiny, and help to swell the fire. Prove yourselves strictly, 
go forward only with the clear consciousness of your high aim, or 
you yourselves will fall by the way. The guardianship of wine- 
cellars must not be entrusted to the drunken—nor of lighthouses 
to the blind. 

Organise ! 

Form your battalions and your armies. In this, methinks 
your Governments will help you, their irresolution giving way 
before your high will. ‘The small forces that now, detached and 
individually, give hattle to the Bolsheviks only serve to prolong 
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the conflict and to spill needless human blood. Bare Reason 
cannot master them; what could Socrates himself do against 
machine-guns? They only recognise force, and by force alone 
can they be subdued. Every weakness, though it be but the 
weakness of the child or the woman, increases their strength. 
Bloodshed but fires their rage and gives them good cheer. But 
before organised and resolute strength they will fall without noise, 
without a shot, without the resistance that calls forth needless 
slaughter and blood. They will simply cease to be. They will 
vanish, roll away as darkness before the light. No more need to 
kill them than to kill the dark! And this great happiness you 
will attain by force. Organise! 

My last appeal is to you, authors of all nations, whoever you 
be, English, American, or French. Support my prayer for 
those who perish! I know that hundreds of millions of money 
have been flung abroad to buy up the Press, that thousands of 
presses are busy fabricating and spreading lies, that thousands of 
liars shout, cry, stir up the water, people the world with monstrous 
phantoms and masks beneath which the features of living human- 
ity are lost. The very air is bought and lies: the ‘ wireless’ is a 
forger and with its devilish waves confuses every editor’s room, 
with its news that importunately knocks at the door, hammers on 
the ears, staggers the understanding! But I know this too: 
just as among mankind are Men, so among writers are some who 
have long earned the name of Knights of the Holy Ghost,’ and 
write not with ink, but with blood, and to them do I appeal— 
to each individually, to one and all! Help us! Do you under- 
stand the danger in which mankind is placed? Help! 

But come quickly! Come quickly! 

What more can I say to you, friend? Quickly. Come quickly. 


LEONID ANDREEV. 


2 The expression is Heine’s.—J. P. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES: 
(IIT) 
GERMAN DIPLOMACY AND THE BOLSHEVIKS: SOME NEW FACTS. 


In this article a curious episode is related, highly illustrative of 
German mentality and methods. The facts until now have been 
absolutely unknown to the general public and, even in diplomatic 
circles, very few people have been fully cognisant of them. 


When the patriot Finnish army, with the aid of a few German 
Divisions, had swept the Reds and their Bolshevik allies out of 
the country, General Mannerheim intended to march on Petrograd 
and destroy the revolutionary base lying so uncomfortably near 
to him. In Petrograd the Bolsheviks were in a panic. Every- 
thing was prepared for flight. In those days the capture of Petro- 
grad would have been a death blow to organised Bolshevism. But 
the General’s arm was stayed! The German High Command 
would not permit the destruction of the splendid weapon which 
had proved more useful against the Allies than poison gas or air 
raids. A special military mission was sent to Lenin’s and 
Trotsky’s headquarters to stiffen the moral and give technical 
advice. 

The German military leaders, it seems, never gave a thought 
to the moral consequences of a compact with anarchy : neither 
did they give a thought to the future danger of Bolshevism to 
their country. They had in mind only the necessities of the 
present day and their military combinations. But the civil ~ 
authorities, the Foreign Office, the industrial and commercial 
circles contemplated Bolshevism with dire apprehension and were 
unanimous in emitting warnings which the all-powerful military 
clique simply ignored. 

It is a well-known fact that the German secret service was 
not an impromptu organisation created ad hoc for the necessities 
of an unprepared-for war, but a body with a firmly established 
programme, run on scientific lines and with ample means at its 
disposal in peace time. The heads of this body were not simply 
spies or detectives, but men of the highest intellectual] standing, 
trained in the ways of diplomacy and political intrigue. The 
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German secret service, as is now known, gave warning upon warn- 
ing of the appalling danger of Bolshevism, and, where it could, 
thwarted the designs of Trotsky’s military advisers. 

After the beginning of the last glorious offensive of the Allies 
in France, when the influence of the military clique in Germany 
was rapidly waning, when, at least to the governing circles, the 
final defeat became evident, Wilhelmstrasse began preparing for 
the best peace possible. Rightly or wrongly the German diplo- 
mats were convinced that the support given by Germany to Bol- 
shevism would be used by the Allies as a pretext to exclude her 
from any participation in Russian affairs and especially in the 
exploitation of Russia’s riches in foodstuffs, timber, mineral pro- 
ducts etc. This theme was insistently discussed in Berlin and 
gradually the conviction gained ground that it was absolutely 
necessary to break with the Bolsheviks before peace negotiations 
should begin. 

Herr J——n had been for years a prominent member of the 
German secret service, employed on important work ever since 
the Waldersee expedition to China. For some time before the 
War he was stationed in Russia, where, to the general public, 
he was known as a member of the board of a big rubber concern. 
During the War J. was employed on independent missions and, 
after the Brest-Litovsk peace, returned several times to Russia 
on confidential business. J., who was then in Berlin, was told 
to go to Petrograd and Moscow and see what could be done in 
the direction explained above. He was to take his orders direct 
from Berlin, and the Consul-General Beutler in Petrograd was 
instructed to give him all aid possible if asked for. 

Now J. had always a very poor idea of the pro-German groups 
in Russia and had always insisted that the force of public opinion 
was behind the pro-Entente leaders. The time is not yet when 
names can be given in full, but, before going further, the reader 
is asked to remember that only facts are recorded here and that 
the conversations are reproduced from a stenographic account. 

J. tried to get into communication with the most prominent 
leaders of the pro-Entente groups. This was not an easy task, 
for these men were opposed by instinct to any rapprochement with 
the Germans as enemies and because of their affinity with the 
Bolsheviks. At last it was decided to give J. a hearing and a 
responsible person was delegated to meet him, to hear his com- 
munication and to give a reply. J. felt himself much offended 
that he was refused a meeting in plenary conference, but it was 
explained that the Bolshevik danger made all numerous gatherings 
dangerous. bs Tas 

On the 28rd of October J. arrived at the appointed house 
escorted from afar by agents of the German secret service, evidently 
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with the intention of establishing the identity of the persons who 
would come to see J. But this was foreseen and J. was politely 
invited to step out by a back door and was escorted to a flat in 
the neighbourhood. There he was met by Mr. X., accompanied 
by a secretary. If J. reads these lines it may be of interest for 
him to know that a stenographer was also in discreet attendance. 

First of all J. was asked for his credentials. ‘We want 
proofs,’ said X., ‘that you really are in contact with the German 
Government.’ J. immediately offered to make the Consul- 
General vouch for him. ‘We do not go near your Consul- 
General and have no wish to do so now or in the future.’ J. 
then gave the name of a respectable merchant at whose house 
the Consul could be met on neutral ground any time as soon as 
desired. X. said that this would be done immediately and pro- 
posed to adjourn till next day, at the same time warning J. 
against coming in the company of detectives. The same day 
the Consul-General was interviewed by a third person at the 
address given, and he in quite definite terms gave to understand 
the high standing of J. at the Foreign Office in Berlin. 

On the morrow, the 24th of October, J. and X. met again 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

J.—‘Germany is ready to recognise her military defeat by 
the Entente. Our whole political situation is critical in the 
extreme. We also admit that, in what concerns Russia, our 
policy of helping the Bolsheviks, although perhaps dictated by 
the necessities of the moment, was fundamentally wrong and 
is fraught with great dangers for us in the future. We also 
know that we may be excluded from the international intervention 
which is bound to come in Russia. We confess that this would 
cause incalculable harm to our future relations with Russia. But 
we also consider that you Russians would be the losers if Germany 
were thus eliminated. We place no confidence whatsoever in 
the pro-German groups which are daily coming to us with pro- 
posals ; we believe you to be the men of the nearest future and 
we come therefore to you with a definite proposal. What if, 
without waiting for the coming of the Allies which may not happen 
yet before a year, we immediately threw out the present rulers 
of Central Russia and helped you to form a sane Government? 
Would you on your side guarantee in this case that you will 
represent to the Allies the absolute necessity of being just to 
the German claim for participation in the future economical and 
financial development of Russia?’ 

X.—‘It is not customary for us to hear such words from 
those who have helped to spread, who have maintained and who 
have in every possible way abetted the Bolshevik rule in Russia ; 
from those who even now, although badly treated by the same 
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Bolsheviks, cannot or will not definitely separate themselves from ~ 
them. We deeply distrust you, we do not believe in your 
sincerity, and all our sympathies are with the other side. The 
masses, even your compatriots here, distrust you and hate you 
as the originators of our great national trouble! But we, the 
leaders, must not let our sympathies run away with us, neither 
are we out for revenge. We are, therefore, always ready to 
give you a hearing. But we warn you that our views as to our 
future relations with Germany are always clearly defined, and 
independently of what you may do or may not do in the present, 
these views will not change. These views you will learn fully 
when with the help of the Allies, on which we firmly rely, 
individual freedom and national liberty have been established. 
We will make you no promises! But naturally, if you can by 
immediate definite action prove your complete separation from 
Bolshevism, this may help you very considerably in our good 
opinion. But I insist: we make no promises; we remain abso- 
lutely free and pro-Entente.’ 

J.—‘It is very unhappy that such a distrust of us has so 
deeply taken root in your minds, What can we do to dispel 
it?’ 

X.—‘ You have already been told that only by definite actions 
and not by words can your loyalty be proved. Even now, whilst 
you are making this proposition, German agents are assisting the 
Bolshevik military authorities.’ 

J.—‘ This is all in the general policy which now must change. 
Could we not give you some immediate proof of our good will?’ 

X.—‘ We want you to guarantee that you will consent to get 
out of the country any person whom we may indicate without 
your having the right to discuss his political views or allowing 
his pro-Entente tendencies to stand in the way.’ 

J.—‘ This can only be decided in Berlin.’ 

X.—‘ Then ask Berlin.’ 

(The next day X. was informed that the Consul-General had 
received instructions to facilitate the evasion from Russia of any 
person for whom this should be asked, without going into his 
political views.) 

J. was disconsolate over the slight success of his mission. He 
talked to X. in a very open way of the internal troubles in 
Germany, the catastrophic military situation, ete. He always 
came back to the necessity of breaking away from the Bolsheviks 
and seemed to desire nothing more than that a circumstance 
should arise which should lead to an immediate irreparable 
separation. 

J. said ‘Do you not see the possibility, the slightest possibility, 
even at the expense of a few German lives, of having the Embassy 
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attacked?’ X. was in reality somewhat staggered by such a 
question, and needed all his self-control to give a cool answer. 
‘We regret that we have absolutely no physical possibilities for 
committing. political murders even if necessary!’ J. unabashed 
continued ; ‘ But this would make things so easy.’ 

‘Then why do you not arrange an attack against your Embassy 
yourselves?’ was the answer. 


This curious page of history is characteristic of the ruthless 
way German political agents subordinated all human feeling to 
their country’s needs. 

* At the cost of a few German lives’! What of that, if at that 
price the necessary breach with the Bolsheviks could be effected 
and the military clique obliged to submit to its necessities? 


V. PontaKorr. 











PESSIMIST AND OPTIMIST: 
A CONVERSATION AT A LONDON CLUB 


AN engagement in London having caused me to quit my retire- 
ment in Bath, I spent a few days in meeting some old friends 
and in learning the views of men living in the great world of 
business and politics. After a quiet dinner, given at one of the 
Service Clubs, I listened to an animated discussion between two 
well-known men of great experience : one taking a gloomy view 
of the situation—the other, it seemed to me, too sanguine in his - 
forecast of coming crises. The first was a retired Colonel who 
had begun his public career in the House of Commons, then had 
spent an active life as Governor of more than one of our Oriental 
provinces, and now was the oracle of the National Unity League. 
The second speaker, one of the recent Knights, was the head of 
a great industrial concern, a pillar of the North-Country Liberals, 
and a zealous leader in social reform. 

The debate which ensued arose out of a question of mine to 
the Colonel as to how he judged the present situation. 

He was full of the matter, and had been speaking at a com- 
mittee of the League that very afternoon. 

‘Our country,’ said the Colonel with warmth, ‘is in more 
imminent peril, both at home and abroad, than at any time since 
the Revolution in 1794 and the wars of Napoleon.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said I, ‘the new League of Nations and the Peace 
Terms guarantee us against a fresh German Peril?’ 

‘Well! no doubt the military power of Germany is crushed for 
a time. But the long period over which we shall have to occupy 
German lands in order to wring out year by year the vast sums 
demanded in the Treaty—inserted in it to-pacify grumblers and 
to give nominal effect to rash pledges by Government and their 
nominees rather than with any expectation of obtaining payment 
—this will create endless troubles and perils. Still more dan- 
gerous are the guarantees we have given to protect Belgium, 
France, Serbia, Poland, Czecko-Slovakia, Russia—even Palestine, 
Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and many more nascent 
communities, to say nothing of Africa and the Pacific. To meet 
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all these obligations we need to have armies of one or two millions 
strong, equal in discipline and equipment to the grand Army 
which is now melting away. At present there does not exist any 
permanent British Army at all, except the new volunteer forces, 
which are both trifling in number and untried in action. Do you 
think Robertson’s divisions on the Rhine are able to do all these 
tasks in several continents? Why, Wilson’s Fourteen Points may 
start fourteen more wars.’ : 

‘Our people,’ said I, ‘rose to the occasion in 1914! And, 
surely, you would not let us desert our weaker Allies?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘these are all debts of honour which a 
great nation has to meet. No doubt, the immeasurable resources 
of the Empire, in men and in material, might accomplish even 
these vast tasks, if only our Government could count surely on 
being able to fulfil their Treaty obligations. But can they? Can 
any Parliamentary Government now count on being able to meet 
any pledges or on obtaining any support? Where are they to 
get men for new armies? Canadians and Anzacs are not likely 
- to come over to Europe again-—in order, say, to secure the Vistula 
corridor to the Poles, or Schleswig to the Danes, much less to 
restore Armenians to their homes. The Government, it is true, 
have a constitutional right to pledge the Crown and the State 
to fulfil its Treaty duties. But our absolute master now is a House 
of Commons, ultimately controlled by eighteen millions of men 
and women—of whom sixteen millions are utterly ignorant of 
European politics, are led by vapid catch-words, and in spirit are 
dogged Pacifists. How long will they allow our men to be sent 
out over half Europe, and to sundry parts of Asia and Africa? 
Miners and railway men threaten to strike unless the petty force 
at Archangel is not immediately withdrawn !’ 

‘An outrageous act of illegality and rank defiance of Parlia- 
mentary Government,’ broke in the North-Country Knight. 

‘Yes!’ rejoined the Colonel, ‘ the Soviet system is undermining 
Parliament altogether. The Empire now is really in the power 
of local groups of workmen and demobilised soldiers. Their real 
intention is to refuse the means to send British troops anywhere 
out of the Empire. Parliaments may talk, but the masses com- 
plain that soldiers should ever be sent out of these Islands at all! ’ 

‘Oh! but see how they voted for the Coalition and even for 
veteran Unionists at the recent Election,’ said the Knight with 
a confident smile. ‘Look at the division lists night after night. 
There is no serious split, no real defection, in the solid Govern- 
ment majority, in spite of Labour growling and plots of defeated 
parties. No Prime Minister for a hundred years was ever so 
strong as our George to-day.’ 
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‘Yes! he is a real Briton to his back-bone ; he has made some 
grand hits and has touched the imagination of the People. But 
no Parliamentary Minister can any longer count on a firm seat, 
whatever his majority in divisions. Parliament is no more the 
effective power in the nation : and Parliament knows it and does 
not believe in itself. It is really at the mercy of local groups 
and of the tidal wave of Labour opinion which is ever swelling 
beneath the surface. The most imposing majority ever known 
may melt away under the surge of an inarticulate spasm in the 
people’s heart, much as the mighty Empire of the Kaisertum 
suddenly disappeared like a film picture. ‘Take it from me,’ said 
the old Governor bringing his fist on to the table, ‘that Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet, Constitution, Parties, Peerage, Throne, Principles, 
even Law and Property—are all now under revision—exist on 
sufferance—await re-settlement or extinction. Their very bases 
are undermined by what goes by the elastic term of Democracy— 
but which is really the ‘‘ Social Liquidation,’ dreamed of in 
foreign Utopias—in plain English, the recasting of the institutions 
and ideas of established society.’ 

‘Oh! this is really too much!’ said the man of business, ‘do 
not believe all this, my dear Sir, this comes of exclusive trust in 
the Morning Post. If our friend here would come up to some 
of our Towns’ meetings and our factories in the North, I could 
show him a very different picture. Of course there are plenty 
of noisy orators in the shops and any amount of revolutionary cries 
in small Labour organs. But the mass of our workmen are full 
of good sense and are quite untouched by wild talk. Then the 
women voters, all of them of maturer age and mostly wives or 
widows, are a solid conservative influence. The last Election 
showed them almost Tories in their loyalty to eminent service, to 
Britain, and to the Throne. The working-man and his wife are 
sound in heart, and have a firm belief in law, the Constitution, 
and in Parliament. I know them at home. They trust me, and’* 
I trust them !’ 

‘Yes!’ said the Colonel, ‘so the Kaiser trusted his people, 
.and so the people believed in the Kaiser and the General Staff. 
They believed in one another for thirty years, and then the crash 
came on a sudden upheaving, like an earthquake, without any 
warning. In normal times ancient institutions hold together. 
But in a revolutionary crisis vast changes follow with lightning 
rapidity, without preparation or signal. Now, our time is an 
epoch of cataclysm, rather than revolution, more profound and 
more wide perhaps than any that has broken into modern civilisa- 
tion. In politics, in economics, in nationality, in art, in religion 
—even in morals, is there a single principle that is not being defied 
—or doubted? ’ 
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‘And pray what is the principle at the bottom of all this 
stir? What is the name of the new Gospel?’ said the Knight 
with a confident smile. 

‘ The new principle is simply—‘‘ All change here ’’ : away with 
the old dogmas, ideas, habits!’ said the other. ‘ The underlying 
cause is the tremendous fact that the vast autocracy of the Tsar- 
dom, the biggest and most imposing in the modern world, melted 
away like a dream and left not a wrack behind, when 150 millions 
of Russians, workmen and serfs for the most part, found them- 
selves their own masters one morning. Much the same thing 
‘happened over the German Empire, the Austrian Empire, in 
Turkey, and all over Eastern Europe. Two or three hundred 
millions of labouring people found themselves, almost in a day, 
in absolute control of land, wealth, industry, war, law, and 
church. They proceeded in a series of wild, local Saturnalia to 
turn everything upside down—the one dominant idea being that 
Labour should be absolute master of everything—the interests of 
Labour being the sole aim of society. Now this social convulsion 
is the most sudden and most radical that has ever happened in 
the whole history of civilisation. It is what might have been, if 
in the time of Augustus Caesar the whole world of slaves through- 
out the Roman Empire had broken out in local bands under some 
imitators of Spartacus. The instinct of the German Spartacists 
told them that it was the rising of a slave-world in arms.’ 

‘Oh! come now,’ interrupted the Liberal Knight, ‘do you 
mean that our working people believe in Bolshevists and Sparta- 
cists, or have any thought of following their orgies of slaughter 
and ruin? You wrong them if you think them capable of such © 
madness. Look at the course of the late Election, and see how 
the Labour M.P.s speak in the House. Is there any Bolshevism 
there? ’ 

“No! I suggest nothing of the kind. My point is this. Abso- 

- lute power by the last Reform Act is now vested in eighteen 
millions of voters—of whom not one tenth of the men, and perhaps 
not two per cent. of the women, have any understanding of politi- 
cal and economic realities. They will soon be twenty millions, 
for the age-limit of women cannot stand and the girls will soon 
be the keenest of all voters at the poll. These ultimate masters 
of the Empire and its fate have no settled convictions, are easily 
led by new cries and temporary emotions, and have no definite 
intcrest except the desire to get the most that can be got for the 
masses. During four or five years of war and strain, nineteen 
out of twenty men and women have had to lead a more or less 
changed life. The one enormous fact that sinks into the mind 
of even the dullest and the most ignorant is this—that Labour 
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to-day is dominant over the largest part of what used tobe the 
civilised world. And out of this enormous fact has sprung the 
resolution of Labour at home and abroad, indeed over the earth 
from Pole to Pole, that Labour shall be permanently dominant 
and at last has come into its own. Every voice that speaks for 
Labour utters this. Capital itself says: the same—‘‘of course 
along with us ’’ ; and Parliament and Ministers echo the apotheosis 
of Labour!’ . 

‘And a blessed thing it is!’ said the Knight; ‘do you mean 
to complain of so happy a millennium? Is it not what Christians, 
Reformers, and Patriots have longed for, have worked for, and 
prayed for, as the realisation at last of the Gospel?’ 

‘We all hope for a better and a happier world to be brought 
about in God’s time one day,” said the Colonel. ‘But it must 
come with due order and at a reasonable rate—not as it is forced 
on now in spasmodic confusion all at once and with a crazy neglect 
of realities and facts. Workmen and politicians, social reformers 
and Ministers, all alike talk and act on the assumption that the 
one thing to be considered is the betterment of manual labourers 
and making all poor people happy and comfortable. And they do 
this without any thought of the necessary problem—out of what 
fund is all this to come?—does Labour produce the unlimited 
stcre of good things which everyone is to enjoy without stint? 
In disposing of the product of an entire people, there are other 
interests to be considered besides the wants of the manual 
labourers. One is the vast complex organisation required to dis- 
cipline, manage, and inspire the manual work—i.e. the staff, 
science, experience, officers of the industrial army—all that cur- 
rently passes as Capital and Management. A second interest to 
be considered is the invaluable tradition of past experience and 
still more the need of future generations if Society is not to de- 
generate and starve. These two interests, Capital and the Future, 
are quite as indispensable as Labour of any kind. Yet in the 
social and economic schemes of the day—both these are totally 
neglected. The one cry is—what will be nice for Labour? No 
one stops to ask—does Labour in fact produce all these good things? 
—will not Labour end in Bolshevist chaos, if nothing but Labour 
is of any account? ’ 

‘There is no Bolshevism with our men,’ said the other; ‘ if 
you come to our works you will hear how they talk of Lenin and 
Trotzky. Did not the Government during the War organise a 
vast system of controlling Industry, fixing prices, wages, and 
markets, checking “‘ profiteering,’’ and regimenting the aggregate 
production of the nation? Working men and women never were 
so thriving and so happy. It seemed to promise a new Heaven to 
us all.’ 
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‘If England is to be permanently saddled with all these Boards 
and Controls, your new Heaven will soon prove to be an old Hell. 
Are we not still writhing under their blunders, their ignorance, 
their extravagance? Do you suppose the public will submit to 
the idiotic tyranny of Dilly and Dally, which during wartime they 
bore as necessary? And if miners, railwaymen, munition- 
workers, clerks, and typists throve on high pay, it was because 
countless millions were given them out of taxes, out of the bond- 
holders’ money, out of us, middleclass paupers who could earn 
nothing and saw our little savings melting away or flung to men 
on strike to keep them quiet. The workmen did not earn these 
wages : hand work did not produce these munitions. The dumb 
middle-class were being fleeced to put noisy Socialists in a good 
humour. That is what Lenin and Trotzky do in a more open 
and violent way. Do you suppose that can go on for ever?’ 

‘There will no doubt have to be a certain ‘‘ give and take,’’ 
a participation of employers and employees—good-will, common 
sense, and fair dealing, must be cultivated by all, rich or poor, 
managers or workers. Things cannot be settled all at once. 
The great point is to settle the base of everything else, i.e. the 
minimum wage. That is the blessed result of this incalculable 
time of effort. We guarantee to all the “‘ living wage.’’’ 

‘A truly excellent thing, so long as the wage comes out of 
the actual product of the receiver’s work. If that work does 
not produce the amount paid, then it is not wages at all, but 
a dole. Now the ‘‘ minimum wage’’ has been fixed during war 
by boards ignorant of the real value of the work, without any 
reference to such value, at times indeed when all prices were 
arbitrary and fictitious figures. Out of what fund are these 
benevolent doles to be taken when the work does not produce 
such values?’ 

* Well! the various industries will have to pool their products,’ 
said the Knight, ‘so that the weaker sorts of labour will be paid 
out of the earnings of the stronger.’ 

‘And if the sum of aggregate Industry of the nation fails to 
balance the collective minimum wages, calculated not by economic 
results but by humanitarian sympathy, how is the deficit to 
be met, and it may amount to thousands of millions a year?’ 

‘Oh! you forget that the nationalising of all industries and 
the suppression of the wasteful competition of individual employers 
will cause so vast an increase in the product of Labour all round 
that there will be abundant funds to meet any minimum wages 
yet set, and indeed to increase them liberally.’ 

“And you wish to turn Society upside down on the faith of 
this Utopian guess, in face of the belief of men of experience 
and of all trustworthy economics that this nationalising and 
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elimination of trained capitalists will lead straight to ruin, chaos, 
and famine, just as it has done in Russia?’ 

‘Why harp upon Bolshevism,’ said the Knight, ‘which is 
the mere orgy of ignorant, half-civilised Mongols, brutalised by 
centuries of oppression ?’ 

‘I point to the ghastly failure of Russian Bolshevism, because 
the vast Socialist upheaval that is undermining European civilisa- 
tion is really based upon the same dominant dogma—i.e. the 
mendacious Marxian sophisms, that the entire products of all 
forms of industry are the work of the manual labourer, that 
management, capital, reserve for the future, science, invention, 
commerce, trade and economic organisation in general, are trifling 
details of no account, and those whose intelligence and experience 
provide all these have no claims and no rights. Intellect, expert 
knowledge, life-long training in economics, they say, are rather 
the enemies of Labour, for they are indelibly associated with 
Capital. Such is the root of Marxism—apart from violence and 
class-oppression to carry out the doctrine in practice, as Lenin 
and Trotzky have done to the horror of mankind. But all forms 
of Socialism that involve the destruction of Capital and of 
individual control of Industry by those who from time to time 
hold Capital under public law, and not under casual voting— 
all such types of Socialism are founded on the dogma which is 
the source of Bolshevism now seen in all its fanatical tyranny. 
The dominant idea is the same in all.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ cried the Knight, with a merry laugh, ‘so these 
very serious Professors of Economics, the Christian-Socialists, and 
all the brilliant men and women of the Fabian Society and of 
the hundred-letter W.X.Y.Z. Leagues—they are all Trotzkys, 
I suppose, and intend to decree the nationalisation of everything 
and of everybody—including, of course, of women, children, 
infants, and domestic animals and all?’ 

‘ Of course, no one can imagine Englishmen, however besotted 
with sophistries, capable of the malignant tyranny of Russian 
fanatics. But the fashionable cult of Labour as the sole interest 
to be considered in Society is rooted in the same fallacy, that 
all products are made by Labour, and therefore should be enjoyed 
as of right by Labour. This simple and alluring dogma is easily 
caught up by the masses who know nothing else about social 
organisation, and cannot be made to see any more.’ 

‘Well!’ said the Knight, ‘if Labour is not the maker of 
the whole, it is so of three fourths, and that is the main thing 
to keep in view now.’ 

‘A crude invention of the Fabians,’ rejoined the Colonel. 
‘Where would your great business be, my good friend, but for 
you and the likes of you with a life-long training in the use of 
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Capital? All great industries are like great armies, helpless and 
doomed to defeat without great Generals, a scientific Staff, officers 
trained to command from boyhood. The exchange of Capitalist 
control to national control is the greatest revolution in Social 
organisation that has ever taken place since the extinction of 
Slavery and of Serfdom. And each took many centuries to 
work out.’ 

‘A Daniel come to judgment,’ said the Knight, ‘ so you see our 
point at last? ’ 

‘Let us admit,’ said his friend, ‘ that it will be a blessed result, 
if it can be worked out by gradual stages, with due care of justice, 
order, law, and tradition. But the cry now is to rush it all at 
once, with a chance-medley and ‘‘d——n the consequences to the 
Old Gang.’’ That is Bolshevism all over!’ 

‘Do not all Socialists recognise the justice of compensation 
on expropriation?’ said the Knight. 

‘Oh, yes! in words,’ said the Colonel, ‘much as the German 
delegates talk of compensating Belgium, just to save their face. 
A real, honest compensation of Capital in the mass, if nationalisa- 
tion of Industry altogether is to supersede the wages-system, would 
be such an incalculable monstrosity in finance that the very bases 
of civil society would disappear.’ 

“Has not the country borne a huge national debt not only 
patiently, but has thriven and triumphed on it?’ 

‘And now that we have this tremendous incubus on us, one 
that all sane financiers are studying with heavy hearts, this is 
the time when Idealists think the moment has come to pile up 
fresh mountains of Debt to which the enormous Debt we owe would 
be a mere flea-bite ! ’ 

“Why deal in such perfectly fanciful figures?’ asked the 
Liberal champion with a smile. - 

‘The whole scheme is one fantastic dream of may-be’s and 
guesses over insoluble riddles. They may talk of ‘‘ compensa- 
tion’’ with a profuse generosity entirely careless of hard facts. 
But let us look into the matter with cool vision. The vehement 
disputes over ‘‘ nationalisation ’’ and ‘‘ capitalism ’’ which must 
arise and continue in bitterness long before any parliamentary 
action was taken, the attacks we see already on the very principle 
of ‘‘property,’’ prescription, and legal rights, all of which are 
publicly arraigned on the old Communist dogma of ‘‘ Property is 
Theft ’’—these inveterate class struggles will have played havoc 
with the market value of all investments, so that by the time 
Statutes are passed, every form of value will have shrunk. Com- 
pensation would be calculated, if at all, at one tenth of the true 
values of to-day. And even if a real and substantial National 
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Fund were formed to compensate holders of ‘‘ property ’’ so con- 
fiscated, who can say that the interest will be paid—for a yearor 
two perhaps, and then the rate will be reduced and at last will 
cease. That is ‘‘ compensation ’’ in practice.’ 

‘Oh! you mean that Socialists and Nationalisers are out for 
plunder?’ asked the Knight, still amused by his friend’s 
foreboding. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ rejoined the Colonel, ‘the atmosphere of 
Socialist reorganisation is heavy with thunder-clouds of rank 
confiscation, camouflaged, it is true, by the current sociology 
with specious schemes of compensation. Look at the Coal Com- 
mission, where property in royalties, legally enjoyed for genera- 
tions, is publicly denounced as a millionaire’s spoliation.’ 

‘The Socialist economists have not said that,’ interposed the 
Knight. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said the Colonel, ‘but a Judge of the High 
Court sits silent in the chair and in a cloud of tobacco whilst plat- 
form lampoons are spat out upon aged Peers with grotesque per- 
versions of law and even common sense. And some millions of 
miners, rioting on what they very fairly call ‘‘ Sankey’s money,”’ 
claim that millionaires must disgorge to increase their wages.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the Knight, ‘we need not take seriously all that 
these lively Welshmen say.’ 

‘It is the same thing all round,’ said the other. ‘ Railway- 
men, transport-men, farm labourers, bricklayers and masons, all 
insist on a standard of living which is far above the value of what 
they produce. When it is told them that their work will not 
fetch in any market the sums they claim, the Socialist answer is 
—the State must find the deficit. They call for new houses of a 
kind which cannot be built for less than 8001. or 10001. For such 
a house the market rent would be 40l. or 501. They refuse to 
pay higher rent than 8l. or 101. ; and the difference must be made 
up by the State. That is fo say, workers are to be presented 
with houses of which they will only pay one fifth of the cost. And 
if the State were to present them with new middle-class houses, 
baths, parlours, gardens and all, will the wives of miners, brick- 
layers, and labourers take the pains to keep the new houses in 
good condition : have they the knowledge and the industry to do 
the cleaning, unless the State is also to supply each housewife 
with a ‘‘ general’’? Until the mass of manual workers have 
acquired the tastes, habits, and experience of cultivated homes, 
it is rather early to make them free gifts of superior houses of 
which they entirely decline to pay the real rent, and which they 
could not keep in good order, even if they took the trouble it 
involves.’ 
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‘Now really, this is too bad, most unfair, and ungenerous,’ 
called out the Knight. ‘It is pouring ridicule on what is the most 
hopeful of all the schemes of social betterment.’ 

‘You sentimentalists and idealists will not face hard facts,’ 
said the grim Colonel. ‘It is the experience of all who know 
slum dwellings at home that a large part of their condition every- 
- where in cities, in mines, in farms, in Scotland, in Ireland, is due 
to inveterate habit, to indolence, to wastefulness, to ignorance, 
to sensuality, to drink. Mind, I do not say altogether or wholly 
due to these causes and vices; but until a more moral, more 
humane, more intellectual and spiritual life can be inspired in any 
class, their lives will not be miraculously raised by giving them 
superior homes at one fifth of their cost price.’ 

‘Well! we must make a beginning anyhow !’ 

‘ By all means, but remember it is only a beginning. _ But the 
talk now is of one million new houses—not tenement flats—of 
which the cost now of site and construction cannot be less than 
1,000,000,000/. Of this, only 200,000,000/. will be recovered by 
rent. The 800;000,000I. is borne by ‘‘ the State.’’ It is the same 
in all other industries and trades. The railways of the United 
Kingdom do not now earn their expenses. Wages and cost of all 
materials absorb and do not nearly cover profits. The very people 
whose demands have caused the increased expenses, entirely refuse 
to raise the fares. On the contrary, they clamour to have fares 
reduced and free passes for all sorts of officials and quasi-officials. 
The enormous deficit is to be shunted on to ‘‘ the State,’’ which 
is thought to have a bottomless purse of its own.’ 

‘The State bore it during four years of war,’ said the Knight, 
‘ not only in rails, but in ships, and bread.’ 

*‘ And piled up the huge Debt, the payment of which no man 
can foresee! Soon perhaps the difficulty of meeting 400 or 500 
millions of interest in each Budget will open the eyes of even the 
most ignorant to the folly of piling up still more enormous moun- 
tains of a Public Debt which it is absolutely impossible to pay— 
and National Bankruptcy, ruin, famine will stare us in the face as 
in Petrograd.’ 

“You forget the new death duties, super-tax, and all the possi- 
bilitiés of conscription of wealth,’ said the Knight. 

‘The talk about all these has fostered the silly delusion that 
the new demands of the poor can easily be met out of the hoards 
of the rich. Why, if every fortune over 100,000!. were divided 
among all the workers rateably, it would only add a few shillings 
to the week’s wages.’ 

‘My good friend,’ said the Knight, ‘we shall talk all night 
if we Jaunch out into these abysmal calculations.’ 
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‘Good-night,’ said the old soldier, ‘they are indeed ‘‘ abysmal 
calculations,’’ they are not mine but yours.’ 

And so we parted, the Liberal very kindly piloting me home, 
saying ‘What a pessimist our old friend has become! What a 
gloomy prospect for Old England! It will worry through after 
all!’ 

‘But you did not quite answer all his dilemmas,’ said I. 

So I returned to Bath a sadder, if not a wiser man, puzzled 
by all T heard, and I resolved to try and think it out at home. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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NATIONALISA TION 


Some of us are anxious to know where, in these days of recon- 
struction, we are going. One thing was characteristic of the 
methods of the past : and that was that people tried to see that the 
foundations of the structures—whether they were buildings or 
constitutions—were secure before they piled on them a ponderous 
superstructure. But that method has been apparently abandoned. 
To-morrow is to be a new birth, and not to be built upon the 
yesterdays which had been consolidated by time. This is the 
method of revolution which had a strange vogue at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and it seems to have raised its ugly head 
to some purpose in our own days in Russia. But it is obyious 
that disaster may be reached by more than one road, and we in 
this country have made and are making some tentative approaches 
to it. The idea of reconstruction which is in the minds of a 
great many people to-day is what is called Nationalisation, or 
perhaps in its more popular form, State ownership combined with 
democratic control. 

It is quite true that this idea has found favour, in a timid way, 
for some time. Municipalities, seeing that gas and water com- 
panies which had been pioneered by private individuals made 
fair profits—although these were limited by Statute—for their 
shareholders, made up their minds to purchase these with the 
sanction of Parliament and to secure the profits on all the capital 
that would have to be expended on these in the future for the 
relief of the rates. Parliament lent itself to this appeal, which was 
irresistible to the feeble economic mind. Here was a corporation 
which could borrow money, on the security of the municipal rates, 
at 3 per cent., while the company even in its prosperity would 
have to raise most of its capital-at 5 per cent. There was, there- 
fore, it would seem, a clear gain in transferring the undertaking 
into the hands of the municipality. People overlooked the fact 
that municipal hands, if not dead hands, were very often inept 
hands, and never could compare for initiative and enterprise with 
the hands of those who were looking after their private interests, 
and not pretending to be working for the public advantage. They 
also overlooked the fact that the economic argument was founded 
on a fallacy, and that the interest was less in one case than in 
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the other merely because the security was better, and that if the 
municipality would pledge the rates for the benefit of the under- 
taking the company could have raised its capital on as favourable 
terms. But from these small beginnings we have made great 
strides. Now we hear of nothing. but Nationalisation. Some 
people think, probably correctly, that the Ways and Communi- 
cations Bill which gives the Minister possession of all ways and 
communications, roads, railways, docks, and canals, is only the 
first bite at the cherry, and that after two years of possession 
Nationalisation must inevitably follow. It is also more than 
probable that all the electric super-power stations in the country 
will be before long in the hands of the State. 

But the procedure as to mines is even more candid if not more 
wise. The Commission which sat to inquire between the Govern- 
ment, the owners, and the workers in mines as to ‘hours’ and 
‘wages,’ and who naturally enough—being perfect Solomons—cut 
the child in two, are now inquiring into the vast problem of 
nationalisation, having, as we understand it, made up their minds 
beforehand that it is expedient to nationalise mines. To make 
up one’s mind definitely upon any issue it is sometimes expedient 
to exclude the evidence which might undermine our prejudice, 
and that we gather is what the Coal Commission did. The 
Commission—which is now to a large extent hearing evidence from 
members of the Commission who are supposed to be there with 
open minds but are really there with open mouths, and in the 
early part of its inquiry prevented the coal-owners leading evi- 
dence as to anything but the matters in hand, viz., the hours to be 
worked and the wages to be paid, and did not ask evidence from 
them as to nationalisation—has by its chairman and three of its 
members reported that ‘Even upon the evidence already given 
the present system of ownership and working in the coal industry 
stands condemned, and some other system must be substituted for 
it, either nationalisation or a method of unification by national 
purchase, and/or a joint control.’ And further, ‘To some of our 
colleagues, whose opinions we greatly value, nationalisation has 
been the study of a lifetinie, and they are prepared at once to report 
in its favour.’ 

It is not, therefore, a matter for wonder that many of the 
economic witnesses who have been called have not addressed their 
evidence to the real question—which was : Is the first finding of 
the Commission well founded, and is nationalisation or joint 
control expedient ?—but have confined their evidence to how this 
revolution in the matter of private ownership was to be carried 
out.’ Except then as to the choice between the two ugly alterna- 


1 Thus one witness said ‘The Coal Industry Commission has, however, 
already committed itself to the establishment of a single authority and it only 
remained to decide what the authority should be,’ and he came to the 
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tives, the whole of the present inquiry: is nothing but a farce. 
We may take it, therefore, that Nationalisation in some form— 
with or without compensation to the owners—or State ownership 
with democratic control, which means management by the 
workers, will be recommended by this curiously biased Commis- 
sion, and that fact makes it important, as we said at the beginning, 
for us to know where we are going. It did seem reasonable that 
before the Commission came to its sweeping conclusion, and before 
it invited professors and others to help it, the public ought to 
have been informed why there was to be a change in the owner- 
ship and working of mineral properties, and how, if at all, the 
present coal-owners had failed in their duties towards the public. 
But as to that, although we know the views—the determined 
views—of some of the Commissioners, we have had no definite find- 
ing. What we should like to know is what are we, the public, who 
are consumers of coal, to gain by this enormous State speculation 
of purchasing (if they are to be purchased and not taken without 
compensation) the coal mines of this country, which are over 
3000 in number, and in the hands of 1500 firms or companies, and 
which have 37,000 shareholders? It is true, of course, that here 
there is room for difference of opinion. Some of the advocates 
of the expropriation of the coal-owners propose that they should 
be compensated. One witness, Professor Pigou, although he 
jibbed at the word ‘adequate’ in connexion with ‘compensation,’ 
admitted that there should be some compensation, but other more 
thorough economists propose the confiscation of all mining 
royalties, and the miners of South Wales in their pamphlet, 
The Miners’ Next Step, propose by their ‘ policy of open hostility 
between employers and employed’ to starve out the owners and 
get the property in the mines and the profit of the working into 
the hands of the proletariat. Still, we want to know how under 
any one of these alternatives the public are to benefit? Under 
Nationalisation, that is simple state-ownership and management, 
the miners beliéve that they could not by mere economic claims, 
that is a fair division of the product between capital and labour, but 
by political pressure force up wages, and we are inclined to believe 
that they are right.” Of course under State control or Proletariat 
ownership the workers could hold the public to ransom. But how 
conclusion that the best form would be ‘ out and out nationalisation.’ Another 
‘writer of books’ thought that a perfectly wise autocrat or State could do 
wonderful things, but was inclined to think that the best form would be State 
ownership combined with private working under the conditions of a lease from 
the State which would, in his view, do something to preserve individual enter- 
prise and initiative which could not be expected from a Government department. 
2 There are some who pretend that one of the objects that the miners have 
in view under Nationalisation is that the status of labourers as employees in the 


public service would be improved. But the million workers in mines are out 
for something more substantial than that barren figment of an honour. 
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is the nation to be benefited? Indeed, even the most ardent 

advocates of this Nationalisation seem to see that the results would 
be deplorable. Thus one of them says, under the new system the 
‘Government would be more responsive to the needs of the men,’ 
and, harping on his one string, declares that ‘under private 
ownership the motive of saving expense was stronger than under 
a system of public ownership.’* Now if these statements are true, 
and we believe they are, where does the benefit to the consumer 
come in? If Government would be more squeezable as to wages 
and hours than a private company, because if it does not make 
an undertaking pay it falls back on the taxes, will prices probably 
goup ordown? Coal is, in a sense, the raw material of a dozen 
other great industries. What is to become of these if you increase 
the cost of coal? If, again, the saving of expense or economy 
is better looked after as it is in private hands than in the limp 
public hands, again, from the consumers’ point of view, we have 
a condemnation of the nationalisation which is under argument. 
There is really no suggestion that the people of England are to be 
better off if the Government works the mines and sells the coal. 
Indeed, the consumers would be much worse off under State 
management, for that is never so efficient as private management. 
Of course we are aware of the arguments against this view. One 
man suggests that we should look at the Post Office, where the 
letter business is conducted at a profit, the telegraphic department. 
at a loss, and the telephonic system not nearly so efficient as that 
in the United States, which is still in the hands of private enter- 
prise. Another of the suggestions—I think it was made by one 
of the open-minded Commissioners—was that the Army in the 
War had not been conducted by private companies but by the 
State, and he seemed to think that, therefore, every enterprise on 
a great scale could also be conducted by a State department as 
well as the Army had been managed by the War Office. Of course 
there is no real comparison between the defence of the country 
against foreign foes and the ownership and management of a 
productive agency. When the State handles the latter there is 
grave reason to believe that it muddles matters. We have some 
recollection of the aviation aerodrome at Loch Doon, the shipyard 
at Chepstow, and the works at Cippenham or Slongh.* But 

no one who knows what men are can doubt that a man does 

better for himself than he does for others, that pioneer work 

has never been well done by the State, and has always been 


® The same witness admitted that he did not look for a reduction in the 
price of coal. 

4 Sir Leo Chiozza Money said ‘I should be very sorry to put the mines 
of this country under the type of management which runs the dockyards. They 
have been most atrociously managed.’ 
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achieved by what may be called the self-seeking hands of 
individuals. It is really here that the ways divide, and that the 
far greater question than the nationalisation or joint control of 
mineral properties arises. 

The excuses for this new policy are many and the 
reasons few. For instance, it is suggested that although 
under nationalised ownership profit might still be an 
object it would not be the object, and that, consequently, the 
workmen’s houses would be better, the number of accidents in 
mines diminished (although in this country they are fewer than 
in any other), the infant mortality amongst miners’ children would 
go down, the stocking of coal would produce steady and con- 
tinuous supply, that there would be fewer strikes under the 
Government than under private ownership, that the national coal 
resources would be better husbanded in national than in industrial 
hands, and that the unification of the whole industry is essential 
to the economy and efficiency which are required in connexion with 
this important trade. These are the excuses for the Nationali- 
sation in one form or other of the mines, and concerning every one 
of them there is room for the greatest difference of opinion. 
Indeed, every one of these assertions can, with confidence, be 
contradicted. Some of them, it would seem, are libellous indict- 
ments of the present Government inspection of coal mines and the 
present provisions as to the guardianship of public health. But 
the real-reasons of the advocates of this drastic and disastrous 
course are very different. One of the advocates of Nationalisation, 
for instance, suggests that all the inefficiency which it is declared 
exists in the British coal supply is due to‘ private profit-making.’ 
Mr. Sidney Webb, one of the Commissioners, and a witness before 
the Tribunal of which he was a member, said ‘ he was passionately 
angry with the way the whole nation was perverted by the motive 
of profit.’* This passion upon the part of the impartial person 
who was appointed to inquire may account for his rhetorical 
reference to the fatal accidents to miners, as ‘ coining their blood 
for drachmas,’ a metaphor which is applicable to any employment 
where a man or woman is paid by wages or profits, and meets his 
or her death in the course of that employment. In this life men 
run risks, whether it is in crossing a street, grooming a horse, or 
mining coal. But the exaggerations of poetry do not help us 
to the solution of economic problems. 

But there is one real reason for the change—an objection 
to the wage system for the remuneration of work and the 
profit system for the remuneration of capital and skill. - These 


5 It is difficult to see more turpitude in a man desiring to have interest for 
his money invested, and profit, which is. payment for his skill, industry, 
enterprise and organising ability, than in one who desires to have a fair wage 
for his labour. 
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and corrupting motives which it is desirable to get rid of as far 
as possible.’ And this principle, as we desire to point out, if it is 
applicable to mines is equally applicable to every other industrial 
enterprise, like the manufacture of steel and iron, of textiles, of 
electrical energy, and the carriage of raw materials or manufac- 
tured articles in ships. But there are some more thorough-going 
gentlemen who want to go further, and who not only desire to do 
away with profit-making in trade, but desire to see the means of 
production—although purchased by the State with the security of 
the taxes—under the management of the workmen. This is what 
is meant by ‘ democratic control,’ and it seems to be futile to argue 
the question out in relation simply to the mining of minerals 
when these principles are of course equally applicable to every 
productive industry. It is on this larger question, which arises in 
connexion with Nationalisation, that it is important to comment 
at the present time. Other trades stand aloof, and seem to think 
that this is a question between the owners of royalties and the 
companies that work the coal mines on the one hand and the 
miners on the other. They are wrong. It is a question between 
the present basis of production, and a new method which is not 
only to put an end to the Capital regime, as it is called, but 
is also to hand over the whole power of the country into the hands 
of the workmen, and will in the end result in a peaceful Bol- 
shevism which will rule the country in spite of Parliament. 

Now before any great change such as that which has been 
suggested is made it is incumbent upon those who desire what 
they call reform to make out a case, and so far as matters have 
gone, and notwithstanding the premature ‘finding’ of the ‘un- 
prejudiced’ Commission, no case has been made out against the 
present system of private ownership in the means of production. 
Even in mines that system has been productive of an enormous 
increase in the output, a great diminution in the number. of 
accidents, improvement in the machinery, improved methods 
of dealing with coal dust, the invention of the gas-mask, 
and the building up of an export trade of ninety million tons a 
year. But, on the other hand, there are very obvious and fatal 
objections even to simple State ownership. In that event the 
political pressure which would be brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment would dislocate the real economic working of these means 
of production. We know, for instance, that in Germany the rail- 
ways which are mostly used for military purposes have on many 
occasions been made pawns in the political game, and the same 
thing would, of course, take place if the mines were in the hands 
of a political Minister of Mines who was responsible to a Parliament 
of puppets pulled by the strings of voters. Of course upon the 
larger question of ‘ democratic control,’ on which the miners have 
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set their hearts, the question of political pressure would not arise, 
for if the whole of the means of production in the country were 
in the hands of Workmen’s Councils it would be these that 
would exercise all political power in the State. One sees the 
advantage to the workmen of this alteration of the political centre 
of gravity, but where is the advantage to the public of this revo- 
lution? There are a good many vague ideas floating in a by 
no means stable political atmosphere. Some people think that 
the money for the purchase of existing or the exploitation of 
new collieries could be raised more cheaply by the Government 
than by a colliery company. And there, they think, there would 
be a great gain to the public. But first it is proposed to buy out 
the colliery owner, and if, as it is said, he gets 9 per cent. and 
the Government could raise the money at 5 per cent., there would 
be 4 per cent. in the pocket of the public. But that is nonsense. 
Coal mining is a risky business, and although some colliery com- 
panies may pay 9 per cent., that is not interest and profit only, 
but includes a sinking fund for a property which is being ex- 
hausted. Some colliery companies, of course, pay no dividends 
to their shareholders. But the smaller rate of Government 
interest is only got by the security which the taxes give that the 
interest will be paid, and if Government gave a similar guarantee 
to a colliery company it could of course raise the money as cheaply 
as the State. But there is another argument which is used to 
induce owners of mines to acquiesce in this nationalisation. It is 
said, ‘ You will get compensation if vou sell to-day, but Heaven or 
the Devil only knows, looking to what is going on, whether if you 
hold on for five or ten years you will not be expropriated without 
compensation.’ ‘ That certainly to timid owners is a ‘taking 
argument.’ But is it sound? Suppose the colliery owner sells 
to-day and gets his money, he would probably, if the nationali- 
sation of other means of production and distribution went on, as 
it would, be compelled to invest what was paid to him for his 
interest in the mine in some Government security. Indeed, if 
nationalisation were carried to the extreme limit there would be 
nothing else for him to invest in. But would he be safe in this 
harbour of refuge? If these mines and railways and steel works 
were only managed as successfully as the telegraphs on which 
the Government make an annual loss, his interest might con- 
ceivably have to be reduced. Even if it were paid his holdings 
and that of others who had got scrip for their railways and manu- 
factories would so overburden the taxpayer that there would be 
a demand for repudiation of the National Debt, or, as it is more 
popularly called, ‘the taxation of capital or a levy on wealth.” 
Remember this is a crusade not against mine-owners only but 


© The Death duties and their increase in the Budget show that Chancellors 
of the Exchequer are working in that direction. 
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against all persons working for private profit or against capital, 
and when his mines had been regarded as fair game for Nation- 
alisation there could be no reason why his claim on the State 
should be regarded as more sacred, and in the end the poor 
colliery proprietor would be first compelled to part with his mines 
and then with the money that had been paid for them. 

But the question whether nationalisation is a good or a bad 
thing cannot be determined by a consideration of whether one 
particular section of the community would be benefited by a 
State appropriation. Of course in one way the interests of the 
section have to be considered. Although some of the advocates 
of nationalisation seem to think that justice still requires that 
compensation should be paid to those who part with their pro- 
perty, and that we gather is the view of the Fabian Society, the 
Miners’ Federation are in favour of the confiscation of mining 
royalties, and if of these, of course of the mines themselves. 
That would be what used to be called ‘robbery,’ but now 
would be called policy. :But the larger question is—Would 
nationalisation be good for the taxpayer, for the consumer, or even 
for the miners themselves? Professor Cannan before the Com- 
mission answered all these questions with an uncompromising 
negative. But he, like others, was bound by the preliminary 
decision of the Commission. ‘It is not I but the Commission,’ 
he said, ‘and the Government which has apparently decided that 
‘* something must be done’’ before finding out whether they know 
any remedy better than the disease.’ Indeed, he might have said 
before finding out whether there was a disease or not. But in 
obedience to the demand he suggested what he called a ‘ miners’ 
dividend system,’ a form of profit-sharing and syndicalism which 
he thought was the_least objectionable form of nationalisation. 
But this suggestion, which would not be accepted by the miners, 
comes very near to the policy which was suggested by Mr. Straker, 
secretary to the Northumberland Miners’ ‘Association, on the 
14th of March. The mines, according to him, must be under 
the control not of the State—he sees the objection to that—but 
under the joint control of the worker and the State. Labour is 
to have a share in the management of the industry in which it is 
engaged, and must understand all about the purpose and destina- 
tion of the product it is producing. This then is the new form 
that Nationalisation is to take—a partnership between the work- 
men and the Government in which the workmen would certainly 
be the ‘ predominant partner.’ There are others, however, who 
even object to State ownership, and believe that by means of 
irritating strikes, the diminution of output, and other excellent 
methods of that sort, the collieries could be made unremunerative, 
the owners’ profits vanish, and the mines in that way come at a 
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break-up value into the hands of the organisation that will carry 
them on in the interests of the workers. 

The ‘something must be done’ has produced a mushroom 
crop of suggestions and also some valuable criticisms. But nothing 
that has been said or done can displace the fact that centralised 
bureaucracy with a Minister in Parliament is one of the worst 
possible means of conducting a trade or business, or that, as Mr. 
Harold Cox put it, ‘individual motive operates against efficiency 
in the case of State-managed concerns and for efficiency in 
privately managed concerns.’ It is surely a fact that self- 
interest, with what is behind it, self-preservation, is the strongest 
motive which leads to human actions, and that if you eliminate 
that, as you do to a very great extent by your nationalisation, you 
will spoil the industry and impoverish the nation. If you hand 
over the mines to the State you hand them over to indifferent 
officials. If you hand them over to the so-called joint control you 
are giving them up to be exploited by the greed of a particular 
section of the proletariat, whose whole object would be to run them 
for the benefit of the wage-earners to the exclusion of the interests 
of the payers of taxes or the consumers of coal.’ In this connexion 
it is curious to note that the things which the State at present does, 
except when they are of the very simplest kind, it does ill. The 
Post Office is said to be a success, but it is fenced round by mono- 
poly which prevents any comparison of the State delivery of letters 
with that which might exist in private hands. Elsewhere in 
extending their monopoly they have failed. _Telegraphy, as we 
said, is worked at a loss, and, therefore, the taxpayer has to pay 
for other people’s telegrams. Telephoning is better done in the 
United States where a company manages it than in this country. 
Railways which were worked at a profit while in the hands of 
companies are now worked, according to Sir Eric Geddes, 
at a loss of some 90,000,000]. a year. But it all comes back 
to the question of human nature. We find that office 
makes working bees drones. The whole of the improvement 
in every department comes not from within the bureau- 
cratic centre but from outside. There have been hundreds 
of men with genius who have had duties under Government to 
perform, but how has their genius for the most part shown itself? 
Not in connexion with the routine duties of their office but in their 
private enterprises, and these have been largely in the direction 
of literature. Such men as Matthew Arnold and Austin Dobson, 
to mention only two out of many, have found vent for their 
genius in the direction of books, and that would seem to show that 


7 Of course in the end when profit-making ceased and when a levy on 
capital had fleeced the capitalist, the workers in the industries would have them- 
selves to pay the taxes and would also be the consumers, and what was put into 
one pocket of the same suit would come out of another. 
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under Government they had enough leisure to wield the pen, and 
that when a real man has to do his best he does it not in the 
bureau but somewhere else, not in the service of the State, but in 
the great private enterprise of genius. 

The real question raised by this inquiry seems to be—Is there 
to be private property in anything? Henry George said ‘ Not in 
land.’ Karl Marx said ‘ Not in any means of production, distribu- 
tion, or exchange.’ If there is to be no private property in or private 
profit from mines it is impossible to see why land should not be 
nationalised. Coal is important, but corn is more important. We 
see that to some extent the Government are acting on Marxian 
principles, and are under their Transport Bill, at the instiga- 
tion of the Trade Union Congress of 1918, taking possession 
of most of the means of distribution, and we shall be surprised if 
that ‘ possession’ does not ripen in time into ownership. But in 
all their inquiry has it entered into the minds of the Commis- 
sioners to consider carefully whether their clients, the miners, 
would be benefited by the change? If only mines were handed 
over to the State or to democratic control there might possibly be 
a means of increasing wages and diminishing hours of work. But 
if all the means of production were heaped upon the overloaded 
back of the community—and it seems certain that if one industry 
is nationalised the others must also be taken over—then it is 
difficult to see how the workers in any one of the State depart- 
ments could benefit except at the expense of an equivalent dis- 
advantage to their colleague-workers in another department. If 
there are no private profits any deficit in any department must be 
paid by the workmen. Are these various industries which may 
be worked at a loss to be subsidised by other industries which may 
work at a profit? This was the principle of the natives of a 
certain State, who supported themselves by taking in one another’s 
washing. At present where a private enterprise fails, whether it 
is a mine or a cotton mill, the burden falls on the private adven- 
turer. To-morrow, if all these are nationalised all the losses must 
be borne by the taxpayer. At present men will still be pioneers in 
such enterprises, for although there is a risk of failure there is a 
hope or prospect of gain. But your Bureaucratic Government 
which stands to make no profit will risk nothing in adventuring 
upon a sea of troubles. All Government offices play for safety, 
and while that may be the way for the officials to retain and in 
time increase their salaries, it is not a means to development ; 
that, like every other great doing, requires courage and daring, 
which are rare accomplishments in Whitehall. 

There have been a dozen irrelevant excuses made to try to 
differentiate the mining industry from the others to which we have 
been referring. First, it is said it is a dangerous calling. But 
so is that of men who go down to the sea in ships. The death-rate 
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from accidents amongst miners has in fifty years dropped from 
between five and six per 1000 to between one and two per 1000. 
Then it is said miners are abominably housed. _How would they 
be better off in their dwellings if the State owned the mines? With 
a few exceptions in Downing Street Government servants are not 
housed by the State. Besides, if the miners’ houses are bad whose 
fault is it?- The local authorities have a right to condemn in- 
sanitary dwellings, and presumably the miners have some say in 
the election of their representatives upon local boards and district 
councils. But as the Dean of St. Paul’s remarked in one of his 
books, ‘ Socialism always assumes that the sty makes the pig, 
while Christianity declares that the pig makes the sty.’ But 
it is obvious that all this about ‘ housing ’ has nothing to do with 
Nationalisation, and is only one of the red-herring irrelevancies 
it is convenient to draw across the course of the argument: 

But notwithstanding these at. one time obvious truths, the 
€oal Industries Commission have called to their aid a great many 
Professors of Political Economy to help them to solve the problem 
which apparently they have already decided. We have some doubt 
about the collective wisdom of these savants of economic science. 
It is not so long ago that they almost to a man issued a proclamation 
denouncing Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform policy which included 
‘Imperial preference,’ and in Germany, as we know, there was 
an illustrious bevy of them that supported the Kaiser in his 
‘righteous war’ of wanton aggression. Still, the Commission 
have their evidence, and as about half of the professors 
contradict what the other half say, and have very different 
opinions as to the ‘ something that must be done,’ perhaps the net 
result may be a cancelling out of the evidence on both sides of 
the account. But one curious feature of the proceedings before 
this ‘impartial ’ Commission is that although the learned Judge 
who presides over it has been discreetly silent, a good many 
members of the Commission have not followed his admirable 
example. Cross-examination was meant as a means to elicit 
‘reluctant truth from a witness, but the cross-examination by the 
Commissioners has been used only as a means to making state- 
ments, some of which may no doubt be true, but are not evidence. 
One of the commonest expedients of these gentlemen is to ask a 
witness ‘ Will you take it from me . . .?’ and it is no wonder that 
one witness under their random cross-examination said ‘I do 
not accept everything the Commissioners suggest in putting 
questions.’ One of the Commissioners in a moment of partisan 
candour spoke of Mr. Harold Cox being ‘ called on the other side.’ 
Still, the proceedings have gone beyond that, and two of the 
Commissioners have themselves given lengthy evidence in support 
of the views which they so vehemently entertain. It is a little 
difficult, therefore, to know, as we said in the beginning, where 
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we are going. That this attempt to appease the miners by a 
policy which would in the long run do irreparable injury to the 
country has already resulted in an increase in wages amount- 
ing to 20,000,000]. per annum and a shortening of hours, 
which the Government by its offer must have thought -to be 
unreasonable, we know ; but whether the ‘ something that is going 
to be done, is in the milder form of Nationalisation or 
the stronger form of State ownership and ‘democratic control’ 
we do not know, but we suspect that the conclusions of the 
Commission, whatever they may be, will not have the weight they 
might have had if the Commission had been differently consti- 
tuted, or if their proceedings had been less open to criticism. The 
direct object of the miners was, of course, to increase their pay and 
to shorten their hours of labour. In that they have, as we see, 
succeeded. That the result of that and the similar action of 
threatened strikes may force up wages even in other industries 
is no doubt true. The Government .would find it difficult to refuse 
a Commission to inquire into similar matters if it were asked for 
by the operatives in any other industry. But of course the ques- 
tion of wages is inextricably mixed up with the question of prices. 
During the War with the lavish Government borrowings and the 
thriftless expenditure which was excused by the emergency; of 
course wages went up by leaps and bounds. But while every wage 
has been raised every article has gone up in price, and there is 
very little benefit to a worker to double his wages if what he has 
to purchase has been increased in cost to a larger extent. There 
is, however, although people seem to doubt it, a limit to this fool’s 
paradise of increased wages followed by increased prices followed 
by further demands. There are some economic laws after all, and 
too large an increase in the miners’ wages may not only cripple 
the other industries and so reduce the production upon which all 
our wealth depends, but may very easily put an end to our export 
trade in coal, which is at present about ninety million tons in the 
year, and so immediately react upon the workmen who are 
in the pits. It is apparently these considerations which have 
induced the Government and the Commission to think that ‘ some- 
thing must be done,’ but from the attitude of those who have 
already forced the Government to their knees, it is possible to 
foresee recommendations in the direction of Nationalisation or of 
State ownership with workmen’s control, which if once given effect 
to can only lead to a similar policy in relation to other industries, 
and to the socialising of all the wealth of the country. That is 
why some of us want to know where we are going ! 


J. H. Batrour-BRowNeE. 
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STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE— 
DOES IT PAY? 


Il 


In the present article, which is in continuation of one on the 
same subject in a previous number of this Review,’ I propose 
to inquire jnto the financial position of the Metropolitan Water 
Board and of the Post Office Telephone Service. 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD 


The Metropolitan Water Board was formed, under legislation 
of 1902, to take over the undertakings of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies, and to administer them as a joint undertaking for 
the water supply of London. The Board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities, known for this purpose as the 
‘constituent authorities,’ and consists of between sixty and 
seventy persons. In the event of a deficit the ratepayers are 
liable, and an annual call has, in fact, been made on the rates 
since 1908/9. The following table shows the result of each year’s 
working since the transfer of the water undertakings to the 


Board : 
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There was an estimated deficiency for 1917-18 of 262,450I. 
These recurring deficits are evidently causing some irritation 
among the ‘ constituent authorities.’ Adverse criticisms on the 
management have been made, of which the Chairman in his 
speech of March 30, 1917, complained.* He pointed out, among 
other things, that the conditions under which the former water 
companies worked and those which prevail today are very 
different ; that whereas ‘ the capital cost per service in company 
times was 23/. per supply, under the compensation which we 
had to pay to the water companies the cost works out at 46l. 
per supply.’ I shall deal with-this point presently. He also 
adduced the great increase in imperial taxes and local rates, in 
the price of coal, and in the many other services the cost of 
which has been enormously enhanced by the War. He added 
that they were precluded by law from raising their charges, as 
had been done in many other similar undertakings. These 
points are, no doubt, all good ones, and they appear to justify 
the protest of the Chairman against charges of bad management. 

The local authorities, on the other hand, remembering the 
large profits made by the late water companies, evidently find 
it difficult to understand why they should have to meet cails on 
the rates. It appears that they have been showing their 
annoyance by keeping the Water Board waiting for its money. 
According to the Chairman the delay in honouring these demands 
is costing the Board 22,000/. a year in interest, which, of course, 
only adds to the deficiency which has to be made good by the 
ratepayers. This is certainly a case of ‘cutting off your nose to 
spite your face.’ It appears that the plea put forward by some 
of the contributory authorities is that provision had not been 
made in their estimates to meet such demands. I am afraid, 
however, they will have to reconcile themselves to this charge 
as an annual one for many years to come, and they will be wise 
therefore to make provision accordingly. For this they must 
thank the originators of the scheme, rather than blame those who, 
no doubt, are doing their best to administer it. 

On examining the figures I am surprised, indeed, to find how 
well the Water Board have done, in spite of their deficit, the 
present size of which is mainly due to war conditions. If the 
average is taken over the five pre-war years, the deficit was 
53,0001., which, though it may be regrettable, is not very much 
on the rates over so wide an area. On the other hand nothing 
is being set aside for reserves, so that the position cannot be 
considered wholly satisfactory. There is a ‘working capital’ of 
200,0007. taken over from the surplus profits of the companies, 
which remains intact, but this sum seems quite inadequate for 

2 Memorandum by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 1917. 
Vor. LXXXV—No. 508 44 
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so large an undertaking. It may be said that it is not reasonable 
to expect that a reserve should be built up so long as the 
obligation to redeem debt obtains. That depends on the amount 
of debt which is being redeemed. Under arrangements which 
I shall describe the Board are at present only redeeming that 
portion of their debt incurred since they started operations, which 
amounts to only about one seventeenth of their total indebtedness, 
and the amount paid to the sinking fund on this account in 
1914-15 was 90,000/. This is probably considerably short of what 
a good company engaged on managing the same undertaking 
under commercial conditions would place to reserve. The Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee in his Memorandum, and the 
Chairman of the Board in his speech, both treat this obligatory 
_ charge as a set-off against the deficit, and the latter said that 
what they were paying into the sinking fund was ‘ vastly in excess 
of what the companies were doing.’ But the obligation of the 
companies to pay money into a sinking fund in respect of certain 
debenture issues had no relation to the question of their financial 
stability. The clauses, known as the ‘sterilisation clauses,’ 
which were inserted by Parliament into their Acts conferring 
fresh borrowing powers since 1886, were not financial, but, if 
I may so describe them, punitive clauses, having for their object 
the prevention of any additional value accruing to the undertaking 
from the new loan capital and the withdrawal from the otherwise 
divisible profits of the company of the sum paid over to the City 
Chamberlain for the benefit of possible purchasers in the future. 
This was done with an eye on the possible purchase of the under- 
takings by the State. The sinking fund prescribed by the Act 
for the Water Board’s stocks has a wholly different object— 
namely, the object which I have already described in the previous 
article in connexion with the debts of local authorities. Either 
then this obligation must remain, or a reserve fund must be built 
up. In such an undertaking as Water it seems to me almost 
immaterial which is done. The latter would perhaps be the most 
economical ; on-the other hand it would be difficult to make it 
compulsory by law, whereas the obligation to make provision for 
redeeming debt is already provided for, and is customary in all 
local administration. Of course if the sinking fund is ultimately 
to be utilised in lieu of fresh borrowing it may be regarded as a 
reserve ; but in that case it seems inadequate, being only 354,0001. 
Even with capital outlay ‘now restricted within the narrowest 
possible limits’* the Board spent 179,000/. on capital account 
in 1914-15, towards which only 20001. was contributed from 
revenue ; hence it is obvious that, if they are to avoid the increase 


3 Memorandum by.Chairman of Finance Committee, 1917. 
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of their present immense debt, they must try to put something 
aside annually from revenue. The companies did this. I make 
out that they had in hand for reserves, contingencies and bad 
debts at least 170,000/., as well as over half a million derived 
from premiums. They also had lodged with the City Chamberlain 
as sinking funds, under the provisions above described, 219,0001. 

I come now to the question of the compensation paid to the 
Water Companies. One frequently hears it said that too much 
was paid, and the Chairman’s remark which I quoted above puts 
very forcibly the result of that transaction. But it was fore- 
seen, and Parliament legislated as it did with its eyes open. 
The Water Companies claimed 51 millions, and their claims were 
settled for 31 millions. Payments to certain other public bodies, 
and costs, brought the total cost of acquiring the undertakings 
now in the hands of the Water Board up to about 42} millions. 
This is their initial debt, on which nothing is at present being 
paid for redemption, or is likely to be paid in the future. The 
debt bears interest at 3 per cent., which, on the total amount out- 
standing, namely 50 millions, is 1,500,0001. 

The question of expropriating the companies was under 
discussion for many years, and both sides in politics seem to have 
come to the conclusion that it was desirable. The question in 
1902 between them was whether the new public body to be created 
should be the London County Council or a special Board appointed 
ad hoc, and by the Act of 1902 the latter was the body adopted. 
In the previous year the London County Council promoted a Bill 
constituting themselves the new water authority, and Mr. John 
Burns, who had charge of it, drew a glowing picture of the results 
which might be expected. ‘The million a year,’ he said, ‘ which 
the water companies now earn for their shareholders might better 
go in reduction of rates, extension and improvement of the water 
supply, the cleaning of streets, and in removing slums, and in 
carrying out other beneficent municipal objects.’ But in the 
same speech he anticipated that the cost of buying out the 
companies might amount to 40 millions, and as their joint capital 
was under 20 millions, more than half that million of profits 
disappeared in interest on the spot, and the remainder might have 
been expected to be swallowed up in other charges. 

As a matter of fact there was no need to be under any illusions 
on this subject at the time when either the Council’s Bill of 
1901 or the Government Bill of 1902 wes before Parliament, 
because the whole financial question had been exhaustively con- 
sidered in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on the Water 
Supply of London which was presented in 1899. They had before 
them the financial position of the eight Water Companies, 
together with estimates made by the financial authorities of the 
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London County Council as to the probable cost of expropriating 
them and of working a joint municipal system. These estimates, 
which have proved remarkably accurate, were substantially 
accepted by the Royal Commission, and the conclusion at which 
they arrived was as follows : 


If purchase of the water companies takes place under the usual arbitra- 
tion terms, and with the usual requirement of a sinking fund when a public 
authority is the purchaser, the result of a just and fair arbitration will 
be that the water charge must be raised for the period during which the 
proceeds of the Chamberlain’s fund fails to cover the sinking fund required 
from the purchaser; or that rates-in-aid must be levied to make up the 
deficiency of the existing water charges. (Paragraph 69.) 


Or, as an alternative : 


If Parliament thought fit to dispense with a sinking fund we think that 
a purchaser would be able, by maintaining the present water charges, to 
pay its way, and that the growth of the water revenue should render it 
possible to reduce the charges for water sooner than such reduction could 
take place under the management of the companies through the attainment 
of the maximum dividend and the payment in full of the back dividends. 
(Paragraph 129.) 


In this second conclusion, however, they seem to have omitted 
to take into account the fact that a sinking fund could only be 
dispensed with on the condition that an adequate Reserve Fund 
was maintained. This was the practice adopted by the Water 
Companies, who, at the same time, did not write off for deprecia- 
tion, but debited all renewals and repairs to revenue account. 

The dividends of the Water Companies were limited by 
statute, on some stocks to 10 per cent., on others to 7} and 
7 per cent., a larger dividend being allowed to make up the 
deficiency of any previous dividend which had fallen short of 
the maximum rate. Claims to back dividends had to be satisfied 
(and reserves built up) before any reduction of charge to the 
consumer could take place. The Royal Commission reported (in 
1899) that one company, the West Middlesex, had long since 
reached their maximum dividend, and had, by the year 1887, 
paid off all their back dividends, and that since then they had 
reduced their charges to consumers, first in 1887 by 5 per cent., 
in 1890 .by 74 per cent., and in 1894 by 10 per cent. They 
also found that the so-called ‘sterilisation clauses’ had had the 
unsuspected effect of delaying, in some cases, the time when the 
consumer would get the benefit of reduced rates. 

The London County Council anticipated that it would cost 
from 30 to 40 millions to buy out the Water Companies on the 
usual methods of arbitration, but they submitted expedients for 
reducing this charge, which however were not accepted by the 
Royal Commission, on the ground that they would be inequitable. 
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In this connexion they reported that, as the result of their 
examination, ‘it appears that the variation in the water charges 
allowed by statute to the different companies, and the supposed 
automatic and unwarranted rise in their profits, from increases 
in the rateable-value of metropolitan premises, hardly supply 
valid grounds for attacking their revenues as inequitable.’ They 
added : 


The companies have, upon the whole, performed their duties to the 
public satisfactorily and well. Most of them have gone through periods 
of struggle and difficulty, during which the shareholders ran considerable 
risks and received inadequate returns for their money. Some have now 
reached and others are approaching a more prosperous condition, by the 
help, no doubt, of great privileges which Parliament has given them. . . 
We shall therefore assume that if the policy of purchase is adopted, the 
price of the undertakings will be determined by an arbitration conducted 
on the lines of the Lands Clauses Act. 


But compensation for compulsory sale, which is sometimes given 
under those clauses, was not recommended. 

The effect of this recommendation was that shareholders ought 
to receive such a sum as would purchase an equally good security 
producing the same income. Surely less than this could not be 
conceded in a civilised community. It may perhaps be argued 
that the shareholders, by being placed on the rates with a safe three 
per cent. security, were being placed, in some respects, in a better 
position, because they were no longer exposed to popular attacks. 
But this is a matter of opinion, and they were not being consulted. 
As a matter of fact many of the shareholders must have invested 
in the Companies’ stocks at a high premium. For example, the 
Chelsea waterworks paid 11 per cent. (1 per cent. back dividend) 
in 1898-99, and had paid from 10 to 10} per cent. in the four 
previous years. Its ordinary stock stood, in 1899, at 320, a 
premium of 220 per cent. ; but at that price it only yielded 3/, 9s. 
to the investor. -And the average yield of the capital stocks of 
all the companies was about 3} per cent. This shows the 
fallacy of supposing that everyone connected with the Water 
Companies was making ‘ enormous profits.’ But such an allegation 
was good enough for the purpose of popular agitation, and was 
readily believed by those who were induced to support the 
movement for expropriating the companies in the hope of securing 
some of their profits in relief of their own water charges and rates. 

Having investigated the financial side of the question the 
Royal Commission proceeded to consider it from an hydraulic 
and administrative standpoint. They stated that they had con- 
sulted the authorities concerned, and that the City and the 
outlying districts were all against purchase. Some of the Metro- 


4 The Royal Commission found that it ranged between 2.19 and 3.58 per cent. 
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politan boroughs favoured it, but those who had expressed 
themselves in favour of it had added that they had not gone 
into the financial results. For reasons, however, connected with 
the future water needs of London the Royal Commission decided 
to recommend the purchase of the several water undertakings 
and their unification under one public control. They considered the 
claims of the London County Council to be this body, and rejected 
them on the ground that what was conceded to them could not 
be refused to the County Councils of the adjacent Metropolitan 
counties, and that this would entail severance and_ division of 
works of supply, to which there were great objections on hydraulic 
grounds. They therefore recommended a Water Board formed by 
representatives co-opted from the several local authorities whose 
districts would be included in the scheme. 

On the lines of these recommendations the Bill which became 
law in 1902 was introduced by the Government of the day. It 
must be regarded as a misfortune that the question had by that 
time assumed an entirely political character, the matter in con- 
troversy being not whether it was good business to buy out the 
Water Companies, but whether it was desirable that the new 
authority (the advent of which seems to have been taken for 
granted) should be the County Council or a Board ad hoc. On 
this question the House of Commons was divided on party lines, 
and the member of the Government who introduced the Bill 
advocated if not on financial or even administrative grounds, but 
on the ground that it was desirable ‘to remove this question of 
the administration of the London water supply from the region 
of political controversy.’ 

From a financial point of view the new scheme has hardly 
answered the expectations and promises of those who saw in 
the expropriation of the Water Companies a means of relieving 
the rates. On the contrary, the effect has been quite the reverse. 
But there is no ground on that account for complaining now 
about the amount of compensation paid to the Water Companies, 
or for blaming the Water Board, seeing that the results under 
their administration have only turned out to be what was predicted 
by the Royal Commission. 

I have tried to compare the present position of the Water 
Board with what it might have been expected to be had it been 
able to take over the water undertakings from the companies 
without increase of capital, and I will set out the result. 

The joint capital of the eight companies, as given by the Royal 
Commission, was 16,432,284]. in the year 1887, of which 
10,228,548]. was Ordinary stock and 6,203,736/. was Preference, 
Debentures and Mortgages. The annual charge on the latter 
was 249,472]. and the profits remaining for the former were 
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1,032,7281., of which 973,471/. was paid in dividends. The 


average annual dividend for the five years 


1893-97 was 943,806I. 


The market valuation of the whole capital, share and loan, was 


41,705,443]. 


Thus the average rate of interest in 1897 on the loan capital 
was about 4 per cent., and the average dividend about 93 per cent., 


the earnings being about 10 per cent. 


Between that time and 1902 further loan capital was issued, 
and, from an old book of reference, I make out that it amounted 
in 1901 to 8,542,000/. with an interest charge of 321,000/., being 


at an average rate of about 3} per cent. 


The share capital 


remained about the same, and dividends seem to have remained 


at the same average rate. In this way 


we get an assumed 


initial capital charge for the new Water Board of, say, 19 millions, 


instead of an actual one of 424 millions. 
Board have incurred capital expenditure, 


Since then the Water 
on which interest is 


being paid, of 3,248,000. This must be added to the prior 
charges of the companies (as the companies had ceased issuing 
fresh share capital), as given above, bringing them to about 
12 millions, the interest charge on which at 3} per cent. would 
be 450,000/. The amount provided for interest in the Board’s 
accounts for 1914-15 was 1,500,000/. (round figures). Deducting 


450,000/. for assumed prior charges from 


this, there remains 


1,050,000. The Board paid 90,000/. for redemption of debt, 


but I do not allow them this, as I assume 


the companies would 


4 have paid at least as much by now into the Chamberlain’s Sinking 


Fund. The Royal Commission estimated 


that this sum would 


amount to an annual charge for the Companies, in and after 
1915, of 120,000]. For 1901 they estimated the charge at 56,000/. 
This payment, as I have explained, did not represent reserves, 
and I require the Board therefore to make a similar provision 
for reserves as the Companies did, say 100,0001. I do not take 
the 1914-15 deficit, because it was in respect of a war year, 
but the average deficit over the five previous years, which was 
53,0001. The account would then stand as follows : 


Available for interest as per account 1914-15. 


Deduct interest on assumed ae aici 
+» average deficit 
»» for reserve . 


£ 





‘ 1,500,000 
£ 
. 450,000 
53,000 
100,000 603,000 
897,000 


Which, on a supposed share capital of 10,228,548/., is 83 per 


cent. 


On the assumption that such a comparison is of any value, 
this is not at all a bad result being only 1 per cent. less than the 


average dividend paid by the companies. 


Tt tends to show, at 
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any rate, that working under equally favourable conditions as 
regards the capital charge the Water Board would do nearly as 
well as they did. It seems to suggest that a steady-going service 
like water supply can be administered as well, or nearly as well, 
by a public board as by a commercial company, though, in my 
belief, this constitutes an exception. The question however 
suggests itself—and it must be understood that I am putting it 
as a purely theoretical one, without the intention of making any 
reflections—whether, in the absence of any commercial incentive, 
the same vigilance is shown in detecting and checking wasté as 
in the days of the companies, and, on the other side, whether 
there is any change, either for the better or the worse, in the 
attitude of the consuming public. 

Instead of the satisfactory state of things suggested by the 
foregoing comparison there is, in fact, a deficit, which under 
war conditions has mounted up from an average of 53,0001. to 
over a quarter of a million, and was expected to be 262,000I. for 
1916-17. But the Water Board is not to blame for this. If the 
undertaking had remained in private hands, the increased charges 
would have fallen on the shareholders of the companies in the 
form of diminished dividends and a corresponding reduction in 
the value of their holdings; as it is, they fall on the inhabitants 
of London in the form of increased rates. I confess I can see 
no compensations for being compelled to become a shareholder 
in a municipalised undertaking. In bad times you have to pay 
more rates, and in good times you get nothing back, but must , 
be glad if the concern pays its. way, including the interest on 
the debt charge. It is possible that such enterprises may be 
more successful in provincia] cities, but they are no criterion of 
what can be done in such an immense and complex area as the 
Metropolis. . 

The speech of the Chairman of the Board to which I have 
alluded seems to contain a hint that 100,000/. a year could be 
set free by removing the obligation to redeem debt. So, no 
doubt, it could; but that would not, in present circumstances, 
make a call on the rates unnecessary, nor, unless it were made 
obligatory to set aside at least an equivalent sum for reserve, 
would such a course, as it appears to me, be justifiable. So 
nothing would be gained. The present obligatory provision for 
redemption has the effect of creating a reserve fund, which 
otherwise would probably be allowed to lapse under pressure from 
the ratepayers. It must be kept in view that sooner or later 
application will probably be made, as it has been in every other 
quarter, to use the accumulated sinking fund in lieu of fresh 
borrowing. It is little enough in proportion to the capital require- 
ments, and it seems the very least which should be maintained. 
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In my remarks on the finances of the London County Council-- 
I explained the reasons why the State makes it obligatory for 
local authorities to make provision for redemption of their loans. 
These reasons have less force in the case of a water undertaking 
than in any other form of enterprise, because water is a permanent 
necessity. Posterity will probably have no use for trams, but 
it will always require water. In the case of waterworks therefore 
there is not the same objection to handing on to them a liability 
incurred for initial outlay. Parliament seems to have had this 
consideration in mind in the arrangements which it made in 1902 
for the redemption of the Water Board’s debt. For that portion 
of the debt which was to be incurred for the purpose of acquiring 
the undertakings of the Companies the Act provided a term of 
repayment of one hundred years, but it also suspended the sinking 
fund applicable to that portion for twenty years from March 31, 
1903, except in the event of surplus profits being available. As 
there are none, nor is there any likelihood of there being any, 
the effect of this was practically to make the main portion of the 
London water debt irredeemable. A similar provision was made 
in connexion with the purchase by the State of the Telegraphs, 
with the result that there has been no annual provision for 
repayment of debt since 1871. 

If the Water Board pays its way, with a charge, in normal 
times, of 50,0001. to 100,000/. a year on the rates, and succeeds 
in making provision for the redemption of that portion of the 
debt which represents its own outlay, and in providing, as it is 
apparently doing, for renewals and repairs out of revenue, I think 
it will be doing all that can reasonably be expected of it under the 
conditions in which it works. : 

It may be said perhaps, on this conclusion, that criticism ends 
in nothing. But if it enables us to know the reasons of things 
and helps to mitigate complaints, it has its uses. 


THe Post OFFICE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


If it be alleged that too much was paid to the Water Companies 
under the terms of arbitration, the same can hardly be said of 
the award by which the Post Office came into possession of the 
undertaking of the National Telephone Company, when the 
Government of the day decided not to renew their lease. It was 
taken over by the Post Office on the Ist of January 1912, and 
the award of the court (the Railway and Canal Commissioners) 
as to the terms of purchase was given in January 1913. On its 
publication on the 13th of January 1913, the price of the deferred 
ordinary stock of the Company fell 29 points in one day, and the 
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House of Commons on the purchase price, which, he said, was 
thirty per cent. less than was anticipated by the Stock Exchange. 
Subsequently the stock fell a good deal lower. We may conclude 
therefore that the State probably secured a fairly good bargain. 

The principle applied in assessing the price was that known 
as ‘ Tramways terms,’ namely, the sum for which the plant could 
be constructed in situ at the time of purchase, less an allowance 
for depreciation. The Company asked 21 millions, and the court 
awarded 15} millions ; but against this they set a very heavy item 
for depreciation, namely 3 millions, so that the net award was 
123 millions, and this represents the initial capital outlay on that 
portion of the telephone undertaking of the State which came into 
its possession in 1912. It was natural, in the circumstances, that 
the item for depreciation should be heavy, for, with a sword 
of Damocles hanging over them, and in view of the uncertainties 
of legal proceedings, a Company would not find it worth while 
to keep up their plant at a high state of efficiency towards the 
end of a lease which would probably not be renewed, but would 
prefer to strengthen reserves. This in fact is what happened, 
the reserves of the Company on winding up being found to be 
no less than 5 millions, a sum which was a welcome resource to 
shareholders in a day of disappointment. 

An article in The Times of December 30, 1911, gives some 
account of the history of the National Telephone Company and 
its relations with the Post Office. When telephone enterprise 
was started in this country it was found, as the result of litigation, 
to be an infringement of the monopoly of the Postmaster-General 
under the Telegraph Acts, and, accordingly, in 1880, a licence 
for thirty-one years was granted to the Company, under payment 
of a royalty at the rate of 10 per cent. on the Company’s gross 
receipts. At the time when the undertaking was acquired by 
the State, this amounted to a contribution of 350,000/. a year 
to the Exchequer, on a gross trading revenue of 3,500,000/. With 
a view to averting the establishment of a monopoly, municipalities 
were, in 1898, allowed to compete with the Company. It appears 
that only six municipalities availed themselves of the privilege, 
and by December 1911 only two had survived in the business. 
The Post Office itself had also entered the field, and, in course 
of time, the Company sold their trunk business to the Post Office 
and were confined to exchange business. 

The results of the Post Office Telephone business, trunk and 
exchange, during the four years 1912-13 to 1915-16, thé latest 
year for which accounts are available at the time of writing, have 
been as follows. In the year 1912-13 there was a surplus, which 
was contributed to the Exchequer, of 303,000I. ; in 1913-14, the 
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_last year before the War, a surplus of 239,000/. ; but since the out- 
break of war a deficit has developed, which is explained by diffi- 
culties and increased charges connected with war conditions. The 
deficit for 1914-15 was 111,000/., and for 1915-16 118,117/. I pro- 
pose however to disregard these war years and to take for purposes 
of the comparison which I am about to make the last year before 
the War, namely 1913-14. I also propose to confine the 
comparison to the exchange business, as the main loss has been 
on the trunk business, which is not comparable with the business 
of the late Company. On the exchange business the results 
have been as follows: For 1912-13 a surplus of 318,2911.; for 
1913-14 a surplus of 395 ,664/. ; for 1914-15 a surplus of 143,103/., 
and for 1915-16 a deficit of 64571. 

The outstanding Telephone debt of the Post Office at the 
present time is about 23} millions. The Post Office are under 
the obligation to redeem this debt. This is done by the issue 
to them of capital by the National Debt Commissioners in the 
form of terminable annuities, the annual charge on which includes 
interest and the instalment of principal. As these annuities are 
for short terms of about fifteen years, the debt is being rapidly 
liquidated as it arises. There are also Exchequer bonds, which 
are being similarly redeemed. But in comparing the financial 
position of the Post Office with that of the late Company it would 
not be fair to exclude the redemption charge, because the rate 
at which the Post Office have been able to find their capital is 
lower than that paid by the Company, the reason, of course, being 
that in the former case it is raised on the credit of the State, in 
the latter it was charged on the more precarious security of the 
undertaking. To make a true comparison it is evident that the 
Post Office must be charged with the same rate of interest as 
that paid by the Company. Moreover if there was no obligation 
to redeem debt it would be necessary to have a capital reserve 
fund, so I propose: to disregard this item. In point of fact it 
is not provided for in the published accounts under the head of 
‘interest,’ but it is presumably included under the provision for 
the replacement of the plant when worn out (‘depreciation’). 

Taking the accounts for the year 1913-14, Post Office Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, H.C. No. 111 of 1915, the total capital 
liability of the Post Office Telephones, trunk and exchange, 
exclusive of about 2 millions transferred to the Land and Buildings 
Account, was 24? millions (including the 12} millions purchase 
money) ,of which 18 millions is on account of the exchange system, 
the balance being for trunk. Let it be assumed that this figure 
(18 millions) represents the commercial capital of the exchange 
system, and that the Post Office has been put in the place of 
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the late Company, with its capital similarly and proportionately 
distributed, and bearing similar rates of interest, and that it had 
to pay a similar royalty on its gross receipts. The position of 
the Company in 1911 was as follows. Its issued share capital 
was 7,500,0001., composed of 2,525,000/. preference shares and 
preferred stock at 6 per cent., 1,250,000l. preference shares at 
5 per cent., and deferred stock amounting to 3,725 ,000/., on which 
a dividend of 6 per cent. was paid. There were also debentures 
amounting to 3,672,000/. bearing interest at an average rate 
of 32 per cent. ; making a total loan and share capital of about 
11 millions. The reserve fund was latterly about 5 millions. 
On a proportional basis of this distribution of capital the 
interest and dividend charge to the Post Office on a capital 
of 18 millions would come. to about 940,0001., or, say, 900,000/., 
to make allowance for interest on advanced subscriptions in hand, 
the amount of which I do not know. If in lieu of the interest 
actually paid by the Post Office, that is, on the outstanding 
Exchequer loans and advances, there was substituted this charge 
in the account of the expenditure of the exchange system,’ and 
a royalty of 518,972I. (10 per cent. on the receipts) were included, 
the expenditure would come out at 5,706 ,462/., against an income 
of 5,189,725!., thus showing a deficiency of 516,737/., being 
approximately the amount of the supposed royalty. In the above 
calculation of the interest charge I have estimated a 6 per cent. 
dividend on the deferred ordinary at 360,000/., and 6 per. cent. 
interest on the preference shares and stock at 300,000/. It thus 
appears that the Post Office, in the year in question, could have 
paid nothing on the deferred ordinary stock, and 23 per cent. 
on the preference, with a carry-forward of 57631. On the other 
hand by including (as is presumed) in the amount set aside for 
depreciation the provision applicable to redemption, the deprecia- 
tion fund is probably on a firmer basis than was that of the 
Company. The Post Office are thus making very ample provision 
for the future. 

In drawing this comparison there are several things which 
have to be taken into account. In the first place, when the 
staff of the National Telephone Company was taken over by the 
State, all salaries were raised and provision was made for pensions. 
The cost of this probably largely exceeded the amount of the 
royalty paid by the Company. It appears also from notes in 
‘these accounts that the amounts which are being set aside for 
depreciation and for the pension liability are considerably in excess 
of current requirements, and that the latter of these items is under 
consideration. If it should subsequently be found that the pro- 
5 Post-Office Telegraphs and Telephones, H.C. No. 111 of 1916, p. 26. 
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vision under these two heads is excessive, the comparison would 
prove more favourable to the Post Office. The capital, also, 
under State management, is probably considerably larger than 
it would have been under Company management, even when 
allowance is made for the wider area covered by the Post Office. 
But, as I have already remarked, this is commonly seen in State 
or municipally managed enterprise, where capital admits of being 
raised without regard to its commercial results. 

It would of course be quite unjust to attempt to judge the results 
of Post Office management by any comparison of this kind based 
on figures without taking into account the foregoing considera- 
tions and the very different conditions under which a Public 
Department works from those which surround a commercial under- 
taking. For those conditions the Post Office are in no way 
résponsible. But the fact that such allowances have to be made 
is in itself a condemnation, from a financial point of view, of 
State enterprise, and they are the measure of the disadvantage 
under which it is conducted. 

In some remarks on the Telephone Service in the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1917, Mr. Harold Cox, in merely referring to 
the recent deficits without qualification, or any allusion to war 
conditions, does less than justice to the Post Office. With his 
general argument as to the wastefulness of State enterprise I 
find no reason to quarrel, but I doubt his conclusion that, in the 
hands of the Post Office, the Telephones will follow the course 
of the Telegraphs, because there seems reason to think from the 
accounts that, when normal times reappear, there may be 
some surplus for the Exchequer, at any rate on the exchange 
system.® It is true that a big loss occurs on the Telegraphs ; in 
the year 1913-14, for instance, it was 1,211,742I.; and that there 
have been no surplus profits from which to redeem debt since 
1871. The usual explanation of this is that many lines have been 
constructed for the benefit of the more distant and sparsely popu- 
lated areas which do not pay, and that over the whole area tele- 
grams cost more to send than the charge for them provides. This 
plea, however, could not be admitted in the case of the Tele- 
phones, which are rented on a commercial basis. 

The position admits of being regarded from another aspect. 
Had the exchange telephone system been leased instead of being 
in the hands of the State, the Exchequer, on the basis of these 
accounts, would have received, in the four years in question, 
2,124,575l. in royalties, whereas it has, in fact, only received 
850,601/., and, owing to deficits on the trunk system, the net 


* The most recent figures published, however, suggest that this is very 
doubtful ; see the postscript to this article, 
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receipt has only been 313,2591. The decision to determine the 
lease of the National Telephone Company has therefore not proved 
a good bargain for the taxpayer, all the more so because, bad 
times having supervened, the loss from this cause, which would 
have been borne by the shareholders in the shape of reduced divi- 
dends, falls on the community. I am convinced that the only 
way the State can make sure of a revenue from its properties 
is by leasing them to private people, and that the projects of 
nationalisers and municipal traders are a snare and a delusion. 
It may be safely predicted that whatever else the State may decide 
to ‘ take over’ the results will be the same. 

In the hands of private people telephones do very well, as 
can be seen from the returns of the great American Telephone 
Companies, such as the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the New York Telephone Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, and others. These Companies pay 8 per 
cent., or did at the beginning of the War, and they hold very 
large reserves. 

A friend of mine, who has had a life-long experience of public 
affairs, acquired in several departments of State, had occasion 
to put in summary form some of the principal objections to the 
undertaking of industrial enterprises by the State, and from his 
paper, which he kindly placed at my disposal, I have extracted 
the substance of his remarks. The statement puts in a concise 
form some points of great importance. They are as follows : 


1. The State is a trustee dealing with trust funds. It has not, there- 
fore, the same freedom of action in administration as a private firm. It 
has to submit beforehand an estimate of its next year’s expenditure, which, 
in peace time, is severely scrutinised, and it is expected to keep within 
that estimate. Who has ever heard of an industrial business capitalised 
with trust funds and administered by trustees ? 

2. The head of a State Department is a member of the Government. 
Unless a Minister is following a popular demand his tendency is to play 
for safety. He is usually chosen because of his parliamentary success, not 
because he has any special knowledge of business. By the time he has 
become acquainted with his work he is generally moved on elsewhere. It is 
as if at each General Election the directors of a private concern were dis- 
missed and a new set of directors with no previous knowledge of the business 
installed. 

3. Any new science or art can only advance if it can command the 
services of the best available experts. But Government can never pay the 
best experts their market price. 

4. In the case of private enterprise wages are regulated mainly by the 
market value of the services rendered. In State employment wages tend 
to be regulated by parliamentary pressure. Private enterprise will not 


carry on business at a loss, but a State business has the taxes behind it, 
and the taxpayer has practically no means of interfering when he is com- 
pelled to find money for a recurring deficit. 
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To these remarks 1 may add a few of my own. 
of the present War have rendered it necessary for the State to 
take into its own hands certain vast industries hitherto under 
private management. It has been possible to effect this extra- 
. ordinary transformation (for it is no less) in so short a time only 
through the co-operation of the civil service with the leaders of 
industry. While the civil servants have, no doubt, learned much 
from the men who have come in from the commercial world, the 
latter, on their side, have had opportunities, denied to them before, 
of appreciating the work done by civil servants and the difficul- 
ties inherent in the administration of business concerns through 
a Government organisation. Those who have come into contact 
with these men are aware that they take a much more tolerant 
view of the alleged defects of official methods than is usually taken 
by those who make it their business to criticise them in the public 
Press. In short, they have learned to realise, through experience, 
the essential difference between a business conducted by Govern- 
ment in the general interests of the State and under a parlia- 
mentary system, and one managed by private individuals under 
conditions of trade competition and with the object of private 
profit. It is this essential difference which is the main cause 
that where the latter can be conducted at a profit the former almost 
invariably shows a loss. Thus, in State management, many con- 
siderations of a national and political character, which are not 
present in private business, must be taken into account, and, for 
reasons connected with the parliamentary system and the fact 
that the funds used are public money, and therefore in the charac- 
ter of a trust, the officers concerned have much less freedom of 
action and must keep much fuller records than the managers of 
private concerns. One example, out of many which might be 
given, must suffice to illustrate this. It is frequently said that 
it takes a dozen officials to settle a claim on a Government Depart- 
ment which in a house of business would be disposed of verbally 
by one person. No doubt it would ; but the one person is handling 
his own money, not that of the taxpayer, and can please himself 
as to what he pays any individual. He is not liable to be called 
upon by an auditor to justify his decision if in one case, for 
example, he has paid 250/. and in another apparently similar one 
5001., or to defend it before a Committee of Public Accounts. It 
is obvious, if only to prevent charges of jobbery and _ political 
favouritism, that such discretion could not be allowed to an official, 
who must work under regulations and on general principles. 
Similarly also in the case of salaries. What is given by the State 
in one department cannot be refused in another; whereas a busi- 
ness has only its own people to consider. The result of all this 
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is that the machinery of State management is inevitably ‘ slow’ 
as compared with that of private management, and cannot there- 
fore compete on equally favourable terms. It is only fair to 
remember this when State or quasi-State concerns produce a 
deficit. 'The remedy is to leave business in private hands. 


E. G. HARMAN. 


P.S.—In the statement of accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1918 (H. of C. No. 11 of 1919), which was issued after 
this article was written, there is a surplus on the Telephones of 
355,4681. ; but this surplus is illusory, as it is due to the enormous 
increase during the War in the item for ‘services rendered’ to 
other departments. This is not a real receipt, but an assessment, 
for which credit is taken in the revenue. This figure gives a good 
idea of the extension of Government activities brought about by 
the War. Before the War it stood at about 64,000/. In 1916-17 
it had risen to 760,000l., and for 1917-18 it was actually 
1,153,3451. It is obvious that as the war. departments ‘are dis- 
banded this receipt will fall away, and a deficit on the Telephones, 
which may be a permanent one, must be expected. 
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A LAST WORD FOR THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED 


THE Convocation of Canterbury held a notable session last Feb- 
ruary. In it was brought to a head and presumably to an end 
the long-drawn-out controversy about the Athanasian Creed. 
Difficulties concerning this symbol of the faith began to be felt 
as far back as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when 
Deism and Socinianism were popular systems of religion. The 
definitions of our Lord’s Incarnation which the Creed contains 
were naturally distasteful to those whose theories left no place for 
His redemptive work on earth or His eternal Being in the universe. 
The controversy then died down and simmered until the year 1870 
when it broke out again on a different point. The statements of 
the Creed about the consequences of rejecting the Christian Faith 
began to trouble people’s consciences in the latter part.of the last 
century ; those warnings were called ‘the damnatory clauses,’ and 
strenuous efforts were made and have been maintained since that 
time to remove the Creed from the services of the Church. Both 
in its earlier and in its later phases distinguished personalities 
engaged in the argument and there were in the course of it many 
great moments of high debate. Chillingworth, Waterland and 
Samuel Clark were protagonists in the earlier centuries ; Liddon, 
Pusey and Salisbury, Stanley and Magee, with many others whose 
names have found some place in history, took part in the later 
struggle. There were giants in the earth in those days, and as 
they wrestled over the question at issue the Convocations trembled 
but stood firm for the Creed. It not unfrequently happens, how- 
ever, that men or movements that have had a distinguished career 
finish their course in squalid or commonplace circumstances. The 
contest over the Athanasian Creed certainly came to an ignominious 
end. It devolved on the Reverend Canon W. Hay Aitken to 
supply the final formula that summed up all previous objections 
and brought conviction to the members of Convocation. He 
declared that he could, not recite the Athanasian Creed without 
telling a distinct and definite lie, and that its statements encour- 
aged a belief in tritheism. When Convocation therefore heard 
that saying, like Pontius Pilate it sat down in the judgment seat 
and decided that a document which contained positive falsehood 
and made for tritheism should be said only on Trinity Sunday at 
Vor. LXXXV—No. 508 1117 4B 
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the discretion of the minister. The Reverend Canon hazarded 
the suggestion that, left to themselves, the parochial clergy would 
gradually cease to utter falsehood and tritheism and that the Creed 
would ultimately pass out of use. Convocation seemed to think 
that there was something in this conjecture and left the matter 
to work itself out on those lines. Such then, as far as Convoca- 
tion is concerned, was the paltry conclusion to the Creed and its 
controversy. . It was as if someone crossing the road, after skil- 
fully evading a séries of Rolls-Royce motors, was at last run over 
by a four-wheeled cab.* 

Now that it is all over it may seem worth while to inquire how 
this extraordinary reversal of opinion has come about. Men have 
entirely altered their views on the subject in at least two particu- 
lars : they once held that the Creed was in complete accordance 
with Holy Scripture, whereas they have now come to think that 
it goes beyond the statements in the Bible ; and they used to regard 
with satisfaction the doctrines it contains, which now smite their 
consciences as being cruel and barbarous. It is proposed here to 
examine the processes which have produced this twofold alteration 
of belief. 

With respect to the relation of the Creed to the Scriptures we 
must notice that the change of view has taken place during the 
last forty years. The men of the sixteenth century had no doubts 
on the subject. The eighth Article of Religion records their con- 
viction that the doctrines contained in the Creed and in the Bible 
are identical. It says that ‘The Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius’s Creed, and that which is commonly. called the 
Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture.’ We have official information that in 1879 the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury was still of that opinion, for they 
then reaffirmed a Synodical Declaration, originally put out in 1873, 
to the effect ‘that the confession of our Christian faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius, doth not make any addition 
to the faith as contained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against 
errors which from time to time have arisen in the Church.’ To 
this statement they added a lengthy paragraph emphasising the 
fact that ‘the warnings in this confession of faith are to be under- 
stood no otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture.’ 
The identity of doctrine in the Creed and in the Bible is held to 
be unquestionable. 

But in 1905 the Upper House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury agreed to resolutions by which this position was completely 
reversed. They declared ‘that this House, while it recognises, 


1 The Times Report, Feb. 14, 1919; Guardian Report, Feb 20, 1919; 
Church Times Report, Feb. 21, 1919. 
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as taught in the Holy Scriptures, the truth, often overlooked, that~° 
every man is responsible before God for the faith which he holds, 
and while it believes that this Scriptural truth is what the mina- 
tory clauses of the Quicunque Vult were primarily intended to 
express, acknowledges nevertheless that, in their prima facie mean- 
ing and in the mind of many who hear them, those clauses convey 
&® more unqualified statement than Scripture warrants, and one 
which is not consonant with the language of the greatest teachers 
of the Church.’ Having therefore believed for nearly three cen- 
turies and a half that the teaching of the Scriptures and of this 
Creed were the same, in 1905 the Convocation of Canterbury 
acknowledged that they were at variance. Now it is plain that in 
arriving at this conclusion they must have altered their views 
either about the Creed or about the Bible. One or other of the 
terms in the comparison must have been interpreted differently 
during the last forty years. 

It has, however, been made quite clear to us that there 
was no modification of the meaning which they attached 
to the articles of the Creed. We are not left to conjecture 
on this point. They did their best again and again to extract 
from the Creed another meaning than that which they call its 
prima facie one. Desperate efforts were made to bring it up to 
date. It was several times revised and retranslated, in the course 
of which process recondite meanings for its pivotal words were un- 
earthed from the Latin dictionary. Explanatory notes were 
appended to it which attempted to smooth away the exaggerated 
and unscriptural expressions of which Convocation had complained. 
It was expurgated and abbreviated and they tried their best to 
believe that the remainder was on the lines of a Gospel canticle 
and almost the equivalent of a Christmas Carol. But all to no 
purpose. The Creed was too clear and too explicit to yield to 
any manipulation. Brought face to face at last with its irreducible 
theology, the Upper House of Convocation realised that they must 
either take it or leave it. They decided to leave it, and accord- 
ingly expressed their desire ‘that each Diocesan Bishop should 
be authorised, upon application from an Incumbent, with suffi- 
cient reason shown, to dispense with the public recitation of the 
Quicunque Vult either on all or on some of the days when the 
rubric orders its recitation.’ This tentative removal of the Creed 
was enacted in 1905, and in 1919 the Lower House—as we have 
seen—left its use entirely to the discretion of the minister and 
washed their hands of it altogether. The parochial clergy thus 
became as it were the piscina into which the hallowed water of this 
lavabo was poured. 

Seeing, then, that there was a decided change of view con- 
cerning the agreement of the Bible and the Creed, and that no 

432 
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alteration of opinion about the Creed was found to be possible, 
there must have been some variation of attitude towards Holy 
Scripture which forms the other term in the comparison. Can 
we trace any alteration of belief in the Bible between the years 
1873 and 1905? - We think that we can, and the causes, the pro- 
cedure and the results of that change are well worthy of 
consideration. 

If we want to find the germ from which this movement 
originated we have to go back to the events of the Continental 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. At that period the Papacy 
had already established itself as a kind of Delphic oracle by which 
explicit answers could be given to all the problems of life and 
godliness. The Reformers found that while many people were 
willing to separate themselves from the Papacy, no one was ready 
to do without an oracle. For a while the leading reformers ful- 
filled this function in their own persons. It was an altogether 
congenial task. But it became clear as time went on that if the 
movement which they had originated was not to die out, a reformed 
oracle of a permanent character must be provided. Into this posi- 
tion, for which it was neither fitted nor designed, they thrust the 
Bible. This, at least, is Bishop Westcott’s account of the matter. 
He says : 

When the first act of the Reformation was closed, and the great men 
had passed away whose presence seemed to supply the strength which was 
found before in the recognition of the one living Body of Christ, their 
followers invested the Bible as a whole with all the attributes of mechanical 
infallibility which the Romanists had claimed for the Church. Pressed 
by the necessities of their position the disciples of Calvin were contented 
to maintain the direct and supernatural action of a guiding power on the 
very words of the inspired writer, without any regard to his personal or 
national position. Every part of Scripture was held to be not only preg- 
nant with instruction, but with instruction of the same kind, and in the 
same sense. Nor could it be otherwise, while men considered the divine 
agency of Inspiration as acting externally and not internally, as acting on 
man and not through man. The idea of a vital energy was thus lost in 
that of a passive state, and growth was reduced to existence.” 


How completely this false conception from Germany. took 
possession first of the Scotch and then of the English populations 
is common knowledge; indeed, there are some amongst us 
who hold it to this very day, and there is a vast number of 
people standing aloof from Christianity partly because they 
imagine that if they should once more give allegiance to its 
teaching the acceptance of some such notion about the Bible 
would be a primary condition of their return. 

Superstitions are proverbially long-lived, but it was impossible 
that such a preposterous theory could obtain for ever : a reaction 
against this Teutonic heresy was only a matter of time. 


? Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, page 5. 
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The rude but sincere violence of fanaticism and the rapid advance of ~° 
physical science did much to shake this arbitrary theory; and those who 
were captivated by the first vigorous achievements of historical criticism 
and mental analysis hastened to the other extreme. The Bible, they said, 
is merely a book of the legends of the Hebrews which will yield to the 
skilful inquirer their residuum of truth like those of Greece and Rome.* 


It was natural that it should be in Germany where the error 
had begun that the reaction should first cet in and be continued 
with the greatest violence. Those to whom the Bible had 
‘ become a fetish received a severe shock when their attention 
was called to the fact that it was a composite book containing 
every kind of literature. History, Poetry, Prophecy, Folklore, 
Epistles, Parables, Drama, Fiction, Gnomic Wisdom, all are 
represented. Moreover it has always been recognised by students 
at any rate, except through the period of bibliolatry, that the 
writers of these scriptures made selections from the current 
literature of their time, adapted them if they thought it to be 
necessary, and incorporated them into their own compositions. 
This usage is clearly indicated both in the Old and in the New 
Testaments. The Church had, however, supposed that the 
sacred authors exercised a certain amount of care in their choice 
of these documents; it had even imagined that divine guidance 
went with them in selecting subjects which in one way or another 
expressed or illustrated eternal truth, and in omitting those 
incidents or opinions which were of merely ephemeral signifi- 
cance. The researches of the German divines, however, threw 
a very different light upon the matter. They proceeded first to 
dissect the Scriptures into their component parts. The operation 
was prosecuted with an arbitrary minuteness which could only 
-be paralleled if one of Raphael’s paintings should be reduced 
to the condition of a jigsaw puzzle. Let us say at once that this 
. process has given the world by-products of extraordinary value. 
Perhaps they could not have been attained in any other way. 
But they have been purchased at a great price. There is involved 
the old problem of the action and reaction of synthesis and 
analysis and the difficulty of working them together. It may 
be necessary to take a clock to pieces, and much will be learned 
in the course of its dismemberment. If it can be cleaned and 
put together again, it may go all the betfer for its temporary 
dislocation. But it will not tell the time while it is in pieces 
or while any of its parts are out of place. When it comes to 
literature, which includes the living mystery of artistic form, 
dissection is almost vivisection, and there is real danger that 
the life itself may elude us while the parts are being examined. 
Now the Bible professes to be the truth of God expressed through 


8 Ibid. page 5. 4 E.g. I Kings xxii. 30, St. Luke i. 1-3. 
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the instrumentality of literature. Like the Church and the 
Sacraments it is an extension of the principle embodied in the 
Incarnation. That means for the Bible that the Divine Life 
expresses itself under the laws of literary work and the conditions 
of artistic production. It is possible to analyse a work of art, 
but it is not possible by any analysis to find the formula of 
its vital principle. We can tabulate the sources of Shakespeare’s 
poetry and assert. with complete confidence that ‘the speech of 
Mark Anthony is taken bodily from North’s translation of 
Plutarch : Shakespeare has in places done little more than cut 
North’s mellifluous prose into metrical lines.’ But that does 
not tell us the secret of Shakespeare: at the moment it may 
do something to obscure it. The material is the basis of the 
form. There resides in the totality of the work what we are 
accustomed to call inspiration, a quality which comes from God, 
as we must feel, varying in intensity but always and everywhere 
divine. How spirit consorts with matter we do not know. The 
fact of this union was asserted at creation,’ it was renewed in 
Christ, and it is included in the personal experience of every 
one of us. But we cannot as yet solve the mystery of the spirit 
by groping amongst the materials. 

The Germans, however, dealt with Scripture by the method 
of anatomical analysis. We recognise three stages in their pro- 
cedure. In the first stage it was contended that the Evangelists 
had not reported our Lord’s words correctly. Occupied with 
Jewish beliefs they had amassed a certain amount of material 
historically worthless and theologically false. They misunder- 
stood the meaning of many sayings which they reported with 
verbal accuracy and coloured His teaching with erroneous 
exegesis suggested by their own Hebraic presuppositions. In 
the second stage it was argued that Jesus used the current 
theological notions of His time, as He did the existing scientific 
knowledge, this being the only way by which He could teach 
His generation the truths which He came to reveal. In the third 
stage, however, all these tentative accommodations have been 
swept away. It was felt that unless there is to be universal 
historical scepticism the Gospel narratives must be held to repre- 
sent the facts; that the teaching of our Lord about Himself 
and about human life and destiny is too closely knit into the 
fabric of the Gospels to be modified by any process of critical 
discrimination. It remains therefore that Jesus uttered the words 
which He is reported to have spoken and that He meant what 
He said about His own Resurrection, His return in Glory and 
the future destiny of the human race. The Germans could only 
conclude that He was utterly mistaken, that He was a deluded 

5 Genesis ii. 7. * St. John i. 14. 
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fanatic, and that, while gleams of truth can be extracted from~ 
His utterances by the drastic application of historical criticism, 
the substance of His relevation was a mad and unpractical dream 
which never could be realised and which it was undesirable to 
realise either in this world or, if there is such a thing, in the 
world to come. 

The practical consequences which have followed in Germany 
from this profound alteration of belief do not concern the attitude 
of our Convocations to the Athanasian Creed except so far as 
they illustrate and refute ‘the growing feeling that the clauses 
of the Creed go beyond the teaching of Holy Scripture on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith.’ 

This feeling, which is correctly said to be growing, arises 
from an inveterate delusion of the English mind that in religious 
matters dogmatic beliefs have little or no effect upon conduct. 
Pope long ago summed up the theory in two lines: © 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


No doubt; but in every other sphere it is fully recognised that 
faith and conduct are indissolubly bound together. In business 
life it is regarded as self-evident that if a man believes an 
investment to be a good one, he puts his money into it, and if 
his belief is unfounded he pays the price for his error. Religion 
alone is supposed to be miraculously exempt from this law. The 
fallacy seems to have arisen from the fact that in England when 
men have ceased to believe in Christ as God they usually retain 
a respect for Him as one of the great teachers of the world. 
Their conservatism clings to the ruins of their Christology and 
their sentimentality clothes them with beauty. Christ is still 
felt to be capable of giving good advice when He is no longer 
held to speak with authority as the Arbiter of human destiny. 
It needs perhaps more observation than is usually given to the 
matter to perceive how completely our current practical 
Christianity corresponds with this general modification of belief. 
But’ what has happened in Germany should help to make it 
clear that the position which prevails in this country is only a 
stage in the ‘ growing feeling ’ to which Convocation testifies. If 
Christ is only a giver of good advice He is really one whose 
admonitions may be conveniently disregarded. 

While the War was at its height the most distinguished 
Professors of German theology issued a joint manifesto in which 
they justified the hideous theories and crimes of their military 
class. It was signed by such men as Professor Harnack, well 
known for his History of Dogma and his exposition of Christianity, 
and Professor Eucken, greatly valued in England as a specialist 
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in the work of the Holy Spirit. An interesting anthology from the 
regular discourses of these and other leading German divines was 
recently published,’ from which it is evident that whatever may 
be the Bible on which these pastors base their instructions it 
is assuredly not the one that is in general circulation. 

But what immediately concerns us here is the fact that it 
was, roughly speaking, since the year 1870 that this German 
analysis began to dominate English theology. It had always 
been weighed and considered by eminent students, but about that 
time it became a kind of general obsession. What was called ‘ doing 
original work’ consisted mainly in translating German treatises 
into English. The process went much further than mere trans- 
lation. Popular books attractively written reproduced ponderous 
German essays with or without acknowledgement * and certainly 
without reconsideration, and the conclusions of German 
exegesis found their way into English religious literature even 
when they conflicted with the primary assumptions on which. 
that literature was based. Fortunately perhaps logical coherence 
is the last thing to occupy the minds of English people in either 
Church or State. Nevertheless the logical issues of thought 
cannot be permanently dammed up even in England. The 
thoroughgoing conclusions of German criticism, which have long 
held sway in the wholesale theological houses, have now per- 
meated the ordinary manuals issued by the retail providers ° and 
it was inevitable that this penetration of German thought into 
the average English summaries should exercise an influence in the 


71. P. Bang, Hurrah and Hallelujah: The Spirit of New Germanism 
(Hodder). Nor have discipline and adversity done anything to change their 
minds. In The Times (May 10, 1919, p. 11) the Reverend Dr. Otto Baumgarten, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Kiel, is quoted as recom- 
mending the signing of the Treaty on the ground that it can be repudiated 
afterwards. Baumgarten has been a joy to English theologians for many 4 
long day. 

8 E.g. Stanley’s Jewish Church is an eloquent abstract of Ewald’s History 
of Israel. 

* E.g. E. W. Winstanley, D.D., Jesus and the Future (T. and T. Clark); 

H. Latimer Jackson, D.D., The Eschatology of Jesus (Macmillan). Dr. Jackson 
says in his preface dated from Little Canfield Rectory, Essex, October 1913: 
‘Such as it is, my book tells its own tale of continued indebtedness to German 
scholarship on the part of one who can never be unmindful of those highly- 
prized friendships which bind him to the ‘‘ Fatherland ”’ as to a second home’ 
(p. xi). 
‘ ‘It goes against the grain to question the infallibility of Jesus. If pain be 
occasioned to devout souls when some of His recorded utterances are referred 
by criticism to the piety of early Christians, how much more so when Sayings 
which criticism accounts genuine in His lips are thrown into the crucible of 
historical research . . . . only that it may be said of them that they reveal 
beliefs and conceptions more or less current in His day? The fact remains 
that what is thus said must be said... .’ (p. 348). : 

We may add that it is said by an increasing number of authors of English 
theological books intended for the clergy and thoughtful laity. 
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discussions and decisions of Convocation. A significant indication 
occurred in this very session of the Lower House. They agreed 
to a proposal that the reference to the Flood and the Red Sea 
should be deleted from the Baptismal Service. The Dean of 
Lincoln announced that he did not himself believe in them and 
that the mere mention of such events was a stumbling-block to 
the simple but highly intelligent minds of the working classes. 
If the Dean meant that in his opinion these stories belong to the 
category of Poetry or Folklore rather than to that of history, 
he was propounding a platitude. Those categories and others, 
as we have seen, have a place in Holy Scripture, and whether 
any particular incident such as Dives and Lazarus, the Good 
Samaritan, the Flood, or the Red Sea belongs to one class or 
another is a mere matter of academic interest. But when it is 
demanded that an allusion to them shall be excised from the 
Baptismal Service where they are used as pictorial illustrations 
of an unseen, spiritual action supposed to take place in Baptism, 
it can only be on the ground that they are essentially false as 
expressions of universal law (their use in the Bible) or that they 
suggest that an operation takes place in Baptism (their - use in 
the service) when nothing of the kind occurs. 

The question therefore we have to ask is, with what Bible 
is the Creed being compared when Convocation declares that its 
‘clauses convey a more unqualified statement than Scripture 
warrants’? If they mean the German Bible, it is obvious that 
all the Creeds contain a great deal to which the Bible makes no 
reference. But if the Athanasian Creed is paralleled with the 
contents of the Gospels as they stand, it is impossible to say that 
the Creed goes beyond them. The Sermon on the Mount is often 
described as being the Charter of the Christian religion. Yet 
it is said there that ‘ Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of Hell Fire.’*® Mention is made of a prison from which 
the offender shall not come out until he ‘ has paid the uttermost 
farthing.’'* Elsewhere the doom of those who live for this world 
is said to be wrought out in a place ‘ where their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched.’ At the end of one of His parables 
our Lord says concerning the last things : ‘The Son of Man shall 
send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire : there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.’'* This eschatological theology is not confined to separ- 
able documents, but is woven into the very texture of our Lord’s 
teaching, and whoever will take the trouble to read the Gospels 
and the Creed will see at a glance that, compared with the state 


10 St. Matt. v. 22. 11 St. Matt. v. 26. 12 St. Mark ix. 44. 
13 St. Matt. xiii. 41, 42; similarly viii. 12, xxiv. 51, xxv. 46. 
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ments contained in the Gospels, the warnings of the Creed are 
mere vin ordinaire. Indeed, it will occur to every thoughtful 
mind that the articles of the Creed are an exposition of statements 
in the Bible which certainly call for some exegesis. The explana- 
tion which the Germans and their followers have given by destroy- 
ing the Bible has been provided in the Church by the elucidations 
of this Creed. 

We are to consider, in the second place, how it has come about 
that the warnings in the Creed have become ‘intolerable to the 
general conscience of Christian men.’ It is at least singular that 
for about a thousand years they should hgve appealed to the 
common sense of churchmen as being just and comforting explana- 
tions of appalling passages in Scripture, and that only recently 
they should have seemed to average people to be distressing per- 
versions of truth and charity. By what process did the teaching 
of the Creed cease to fulfil its purpose of commending the Bible 
to our acceptance? We submit that the gradual change of feeling 
about the Creed is coincident with and caused by the removal 
of certain conditions external to it, conditions to which it was 
intimately related and in the light of which it must be under- 
stood. Surrounded once by many complementary adjuncts, it 
is ‘ left now as a cottage in a vineyard and as a besieged city.’ 

For example, that clear conception of the Church which pre- 
vailed when the Creed came into being has now become blurred 
and indefinite. In the early centuries the character and the 
boundaries of the Church were obvious and unquestioned. Before 
the background of civil society it stood out as an ecclesia, an elec- 
tion. Its nature as a voluntary society was realised by itself and 
recognised by the world outside of it; in the Roman Empire it 
was persecuted as being an unauthorised club. It was to them 
an institution as clear in its outlines as the House of Commons 
is to us, or the Freemasons, or the Great Western Railway. Those 
who belonged to it were admitted by Baptism and maintained their 
membership by Confirmation and Communion. Outside this club 
were the heathen who had not yet been admitted and the heretics 
who had been cast out. 

Coincident with this clear view of the historical Christian 
society there existed an equally well-defined notion of what were 
called ‘ the uncovenanted mercies of God.’ God had dealings not 
only with the Church but with all Mankind. He had created the 
Church to be a channel of special grace promised, or ‘ covenanted,’ 
to those who used that agency, but beyond this revealed religion 
men recognised and relied upon God’s providential care of the 
world. The grace which flowed from the mediatorial work of 
Christ goes out to every man that is born into the world.** Those 

14 St. John i. 9, 10. 
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who cannot receive it through the channels of the Church and 
Sacraments do receive it in a measure through the avenues of crea- 
tion. There certainly were some periods and doctors that assigned 
all the heathen indiscriminately to hell; according to them such 
men as Socrates and Marcus Aurelius went down into the pit 
together. It is impossible to agree with Convocation that this 
opinion ‘was not consonant with the language of the greatest 
teachers of the Church,’** but we may claim that no Father and 
no period’ may be set against the documents which the general 
Christian consciousness has gathered into the Canon of Scripture. 
The fundamental belief of the Church is that ‘ God is no respecter 
of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.’** It has indeed been 
universally held that the Athanasian Creed maps out the road 
along which all men must draw near to God. But the primary 
stages of that journey are offered to every man by Him who is 
the Saviour of all. Whoever turns to the light thus offered and 
begins to walk in the direction indicated by it cannot fail to reach 
his journey’s end if only he perseveres. This position'is not con- 
tradicted by the Eightéenth Article, which was drawn up against 
the notion that the light of nature is in itself sufficient and final. 
The Church teaches that it is an adequate starting-point from which 
men may set out on their progress to Christ. 

Furthermore there was originally a general conviction that 
the journey begun on earth was continued beyond the grave. The 
Church believed intensely in a life of progress in Paradise. What- 
ever Paradise might mean—and its conditions were interpreted 
differently in different periods—it was universally regarded as a 
place of growth in knowledge and in grace ; whoever on earth tried 
to follow the light that was given him found the way to Christ 
laid open to him in the world to come. 

It is important to remember that these beliefs were not merely 
formulated but instinctive; the minds of Churchmen were satu- 
rated with them. It is one thing to hold convictions which you 
have arrived at after controversy and cling to in the teeth of con- 
tinual rebuffs; it is quite another thing to possess truths which 
you have imbibed with your mother’s milk and which are endorsed 
by their general acceptance among the people with whom you live. 

It was in such an environment as this that the Athanasian 
Creed emerged. It applied only to members of the Church, no 
one ever thought of extending its reference to those that were 

15 St. Justin Martyr, St. Clement of Alexandria, and St. Chrysostom seem 
to take a larger view. St. Gregory Nazianzen and others postulated a middle 
place, which came to be called limbus, to which the pious heathen and un- 
baptised children went at death, but it must be confessed that the majority of 


the great Christian writers saw very little hope for them. 
16 Acts x. 34-35. 
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without. Not so long before its composition the Creeds were secret 
symbols which the unbaptised were not allowed even to hear, and 
although the limitation had by that time ceased to be enforced it 
had left upon the mind of the Church a vivid impression of the 
restricted application of the Creeds. They were not for the un- 
baptised. If men died without baptism they were to find salva- 
tion through the uncovenanted mercies of God and would be further 
taught in Paradise. Neither the privileges nor the responsibilities 
of the covenant entered into their lives. When the Athanasian 
Creed is thus seen in its original setting the statements it contains 
become practical maxims recognised in every grade of experience 
and every department of life. Success or failure is in all cases con- 
tingent on the principle enunciated here. The general law of 
Providence is that every man will be judged according to his oppor- 
tunities. The Creed says that that law is operative within the 
Church. It warns churchmen against the common delusion that 
Redemption brings a magical exemption from the laws of life. 
Redemption confers an unspeakable opportunity on those who 
receive it, and, as is always the case, privileges bring their own 
concomitant responsibilities. ‘ This is the Catholic Faith : which 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ If men are 
Catholics, or whatever they are, they enjoy the advantages and 
are also exposed to the perils of that degree of enlightenment 
which they happen to possess. A judge often says to an educated 
man ‘I must pass a severe sentence on you because with your 
advantages you ought to have known better.’ That is the natural 
law of life, and it is also the sum and substance of the warnings ~ 
which the Athanasian Creed addresses to members of the Catholic 
Church. 

The general incidence of this law is unquestioned, but the 
account of its operation within the sphere of the Christian revela- 
tion is made in our time in very different circumstances from those 
in which it was originally formulated. Our notion of the Church 
is vague and indefinite. We have inherited from mediaeval times 
the idea that Church and State are but one body with two sets of 
officials functioning in it. When the Holy Roman Empire was 
broken up into separate nationalities, the then existing conception 
of the identity of Church and State was transferred to the constitu- 
tion of England and infused by the genius of Hooker into the 
consciousness of the English nation.‘’ Thus transplanted and 
reformulated it has survived to the present day and from it arise 
a great number of our present ecclesiastical controversies. It is 


11 Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, viii. ch. i. §§ 2—7: ‘There is not any man 
of the Church of England but the same man is also a member of the Common- 
wealth ; nor any man a member of the Commonwealth, which is not also of the 
Church of England.’ 
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characteristic of our national habits that principles are never faced 


and seldom discussed. We deal with them only indirectly and by — . 


the way, as they happen to be involved in some practical emer- 
gency. The relation of the civil courts and of mixed courts to the 
Church; the claim of Parliament to compel the admission of 
divorced persons to the Holy Communion; the curious squabble 
between those who prefer Baptism to Confirmation as the qualifica- 
tion for the Church suffrage, on the ground that the requirement 
of the Confirmation status would reduce the Church to a sect, as 
if that was not done by any sacramental qualification or by the 
necessity of making a declaration of church membership—all these 
and many other such controversies turn on the question which is 
never even raised, whether the mediaeval identity of Church and 
State is to be accepted or the more primitive distinction between 
the two is to be restored. In the minds of Englishmen there is real 
uncertainty whether the Church is a club within the nation or is 
the nation itself-in its religious aspect. In these circumstances 
we cannot be surprised that the Creeds form a difficult problem. 
They were made for the Church, but if no one knows where the 
Church begins and where it ends it is impossible to understand 
their scope and application. Those who wish to bestow the privi- 
leges of churchmanship on all and sundry naturally shrink from 
an unlimited extension of its responsibilities. It is primarily this 
confusion of thought about the boundaries of the Church that has 
created the difficulty about the Creed. 

In addition to this, men for whom the hope of a progressive 
life in Paradise is obliterated or obscured cannot but shudder at 
the thought of responsibility reaching beyond the grave. But the 
hope of future opportunities in the unseen world has been com- 


. pletely eclipsed in England. Fifty years ago prayers for the de- 


parted were accounted not only useless but presumptuously wicked, 
on the ground that the estate of those who have gone from us 
was absolutely fixed at the moment of death. To this hour most 
of the current hymns which we have inherited on the subject con- 
tain a great deal that is more appropriate to the obsequies of pet 
dogs and cats--though it is by no means a certainty that it is appro- 
priate even to these—than to be used as the expression of the hope 
which we have concerning them that have died in Christ. After 
all the enlightenment brought by the War, the authorities of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral could not venture to do more at a great memorial 
service than invite the congregation to kneel in silence and offer 
mute thanksgiving for the departed. The utmost that the Church 
of England could do for those mourners was to keep them quiet 
on their knees while their spirits, groping in silence for an undis- 
covered goal, ‘ went about seeking some to lead them by the hand.’ 
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The reaction from such a profound despair has led many to 
accept the caricature of Paradise contained in Newman's horrible 
poem, The Dream of Gerontius, the imagery of which is the fruit 
of a morbid mind meditating on the symbolism of hell. Many 
others are finding a refuge in the cryptic noises of spiritualism. 
With the future thus turned into a blank or a nightmare or a comic 
opera, men very properly recoil from the thought of any responsi- 
bility extending to the world to come, and the Creed which assumes 
the possibility of future progress, and on that assumption states 
the fact of continued responsibility, naturally falls into disrepute. 

I may mention one other change of a different character in the 
surroundings of the Creed, which has greatly contributed to this 
controversy. It originally occupied a place in Prime, one of the 
seven Offices of prayer in the ancient Church, and when four or 
five of those offices were consolidated in the Prayer Book it was 
included for occasional use in our ‘ Morning Prayer.’ It is true 
that these ancient monastic offices were attended by the laityrather 
more than has been sometimes conjectured, but, at the most, only 
the more devout and instructed laity came to them; the general 
public attended the Eucharist. By a long and gradual process . 
of change the Eucharist has become the service of the devout few, 
and Morning Prayer the service which is regularly attended by 
most of those who go to church at all. This has forced the recita- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed on thousands who have had very 
little religious instruction. Morning Prayer itself demands a 
greater intellectual equipment in those who use it than any other 
service of the Church, as is evidenced by the desperate efforts of 
Convocation to water it down and to brighten it up. It could 
not be expected that the majority of a congregation which in these 
circumstances recited the Athanasian Creed could do so intelli- 
gently ; it is only natural that they should misunderstand its scope 
and its meaning. No one would wish that unsuitable devotions 
should be offered to those who come to public worship, but it is not 
necessary in order to avoid that error that we should contemptu- 
ously banish one of the Creeds of Christendom from the liturgical 
system of the Church. The above considerations may suggest an 
alternative. Just now reconstruction is in the air and many people 
who loom large in the public eye are busying themselves about 
the reconstruction of the Church,which is considered to be in ruins, 
Many of them have issued little books and voluminous reports, 
which contain nothing but mordant criticism and sonorous generali- 
ties. They continue to pry about the mechanism of the Church 
as a dentist feels for more holes in his patient’s teeth and seldom 
fails to find some ; but it is clear that in the course of these investi- 
gations they have not yet discovered where the ruins are situated. 
We think we can guide them to the spot. They might reconstruct 
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and expound the belief which the Church had in the Bible before 
Luther and Calvin, exploiting it for their own purposes, inflicted 
a preposterous belief on Christendom, the cause in our time of a 
still more preposterous unbelief. They might reconstruct the idea 
of the Church as it was constituted by Our Lord and His Apostles, 
and determine what may be its essential (not its accidental) relation 
to the Separatists outside it, if we may venture to suggest that 
there are such people, and to the civil organisation of society. 
They might reconstruct the Christian doctrine concerning the 
state of the departed, which has been left in uncared-for 
desolation since the Reformers destroyed a false conception 
of it.” They might reconstruct the order (and refrain from 
mangling the contents) of the liturgical system of the Church, 
which has fallen into grave confusion, and restore the various 
aspects of worship to their proper place and sequence. If 
they would attend to these matters to begin with, they would 
be sufficiently occupied for a long time to keep their hands out 
of mischief—no small matter of concern to those who love our 
Church; and if they succeeded in their work of reconstruction, 
many perplexities which now are troubling them would settle 
themselves, and among them the Athanasian Creed would fall back 
into its place as a convincing and welcome exposition of our 
Christian faith and hope. 
Francis Letra Boyp. 


18 Article xxii. It should be said that the Upper House of Convocation 
last month made an important contribution towards this renewal by deciding that 
a Collect, Epistle, and Gospel should be provided for All Souls’ Day. 
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THE PRESS CENSORSHIP 


THE recent abolition of the censorship of the Press has naturally 
been welcomed in the journalistic world. It could hardly have 
been otherwise. The primary raison d’étre of newspapers is to 
provide their readers with news, and, however necessary they may 
be, any restrictions placed on the publication of news must mani- 
festly hamper the activities of those in charge. Even had the 
censorship been invariably conducted with ideal regularity and 
been enforced with unfailing judgment, had no examples occurred 
of ludicrous blunders for which its staff were responsible, had there 
never been an instance of one censor sanctioning publication while 
another forbade it, had the delays involved in these transactions 
been kept strictly within the compass of an irreducible minimum, 
had the censorship’s powers been solely exercised in respect to 
naval and military items of information likely to be of value to 
the enemy and had they never been exerted in regard to more 
debateable questions, this war-time institution must inevitably 
have been a nuisance to the Fourth Estate. 

It cannot be contended that the censorship did not from time 
to time invite criticism and afford journalists reasonable grounds 
for complaint. Vagaries occurred for which it is a little difficult 
to account except on the plea that the personnel, alive to the vital 
importance of its responsibilities in the interests of our sailors afloat 
and our soldiers in the field, were over-zealous in carrying out 
extremely difficult and exacting duties. Nor is it surprising that 
editors of newspapers and their assistants should have chafed 
under such conditions; but they would have chafed even- had 
counsels of perfection prevailed in the Press Bureau. They are 
only human after all— even if some of them do claim the attributes 
of supermen and if that claim is allowed by persons who know 
no better—-and they can hardly be expected to exercise absolute 
impartiality in a matter which profoundly affects their own con- 
venience, and which may even influence the prospects of the 
journal with which they are connected. It is well to remember 
this, because the public have heard only one side of the story. 
The country has derived its information concerning the Press 
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censorship from the Press itself—in other words, fromewhat is to” 
all intents and purposes ‘a tainted source. The public’Have been 
in the position of making up their minds on a subject of general 
interest on one-sided evidence. 

Only the purely naval and military aspect of the censorship 
problem will be dealt with in this article. But it may perhaps 
be observed here that when journalists have discussed the censor- 
ship’s activities as carried out at the instance of the Foreign Office 
or the Board of Trade, they have been combining the réle of player 
with that of referee just the same as they have when dealing with 
its activities as carried out at the instance of the War Office or 
the Admiralty. Such blunders as the institution was from time 
to time guilty of, and such avoidable delays as its machinations 
occasionally gave rise to in the publication of perfectly harmless 
news, have been made the very most of in leading articles and in 
inspired paragraphs in the newspapers, as also by legislators 
possessing interests in journalism. Few, if any, tributes to the 
value of its services in connexion with the prosecution of the War 
have on the other hand ‘found their way into the columns of the 
Press. There have no doubt been exceptions to the rule—news- 
paper men as a whole perhaps hardly intended it—but the Fourth 
Estate succeeded during the War in inducing in the minds of 
the general public the idea that the censorship constituted a 
mischievous interference with the liberty of the subject. The 
Press had it all its own way in the matter. The jury only heard 
the case for the prosecution ; the case for the defence was not, and 
could not be, put forward. 

Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that the journals 
of this country have repeatedly performed signal service in the 
interests of the Army in time of war—the case of the Crimea 
(which will be referred to further on) naturally comes to mind. 
That there have been no very conspicuous instances of their doing 
so in respect to the Fleet has no doubt been due to want of oppor- 
tunity and to the fact that the Royal Navy had not for several 
decades prior to August 1914 been engaged in warlike operations 
to at all the same extent as the military forces of the Crown. 
Still, this does not alter the fact that during last century 
British newspapers several times made most mischievous dis- 
_ closures in connexion with hostilities that were in progress, 
disclosures that could not have been made had a reasonably well- 
regulated system of Press censorship been in force, and which 
conclusively prove the need for some form of effective control over 
newspapers when the country happens to be at war. Numerous 
examples, for instance, could be cited from the story of the 
Peninsular struggle. 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 508 4c 
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If the editors really feel anxious for the success of the military opera- 
tions in the Peninsula [Wellington wrote to Lord Liverpool in the autumn 
after the campaign of Talavera] they will refrain from giving this informa- 
tion to the public, as they must know their papers are read by the enemy, 
and that the information which they are desirous of conveying to their 
English readers is mischievous to the public, exactly in proportion as it 
is well founded and correct. 

A year later he wrote again, mentioning the case of an inter- 
cepted letter to the Prince of Essling which conveyed information 
as to the strength of the Allied armies, extracted from English 


newspapers. 
In 1811 he wrote : 


I enclose a newspaper giving an account >f our works, the number of 
guns and men in each, and for what purpos constructed. Surely it must 
be admitted that those who carry on operations against an enemy, 
possessed of all the information which our newspapers give the French, 
do so under singular disadvantages. 


When it came to Spanish journals disclosing his movements 
and plans he was better placed than when complaining to his 
own Government at home. A few months after the victory of 
Salamanca we find him writing to General Don Carlos de Espafia, 
forwarding a copy of a Madrid paper and finishing up as follows : 


And I beg you to tell the magistrates of Madrid and the publisher of 
the Madrid Gazctte that if I see my name again, or the name of the place 
where I am or where any detachment of the army under my orders is, I 
shall withdraw my troops and will leave Madrid to its fate. 


In view of the quotations of the Duke of Wellington’s com- 
plaints with regard to the disclosures made by newspapers at home 
given above, it is interesting to note the following extracts from a 
letter written by Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle from 

before Sebastopol on the 4th of January, 1855. Lord Raglan, it 
will be remembered, was, as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the Iron 
Duke’s Military Secretary in the Peninsula. 

I can safely say that, during the whole of the war in the Peninsula, the 
Duke of Wellington was never supplied with such details as are to be 
found in the letter to which I am anxious of attracting your attention... . 
I am doubtful, now that communications are so rapid, whether a British 
army can long be maintained in presence of a powerful enemy, that enemy 


having at his command through the English press and from London to his 
headquarters by telegraph, every detail that can be acquired of the numbers, 


condition and equipment of his opponent’s force. 


The question of the Press giving information to the enemy 
became an exceedingly burning one during the Crimean War, 
largely owing to the action of the most famous of all War Corre- 
spondents, Dr. W. H. Russell, and of The Times, then under 
the editorship of Delane. That very great services were per- 
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formed by Russell there can be no question. It was mainly owing 
to his vivid letters from the scene of action that the lamentable 
condition of the troops in the late autumn of 1854 and the winter 
of 1854-55 was made known to the people of this country, with 
the result that the problems of administration, of supply and 
of adequate hospital arrangements were at length effectually 
grappled with. That a certain amount of harm was done by 
acquainting the enemy with the condition of the British forces was 
no doubt the case ; but the good that was done by the disclosures 
altogether outweighed the harm. Russell’s revelations were not, 
however, confined to information concerning the sufferings of the 
Army and the depletion in its ranks owing to sickness arising from 
want of food, want of clothing and want of the most ordinary 
medical requirements. Some of the information that he sent 
home having no connexion with such matters ought never to have 
been published by Delane, and it afforded every justification for 
Lord Raglan’s indignant representations. The distinguished 
war correspondent wrote very lengthy despatches weekly, and to 
wade through these in search of glaring improprieties would be a 
troublesome task at this date. But most of them would have been 
the better for the blue pencil here and there, and it is interesting 
to find him justifying his action with some warmth in a letter 
written on the 20th of November, 1854, in which this sentence 
occurs : 

So far as I am concerned, I never will state any fact likely to be of 
service to the Russians, seeing that this War may last for some time in 
this place, but I will endeavour to combine that reticence with a due regard 
of my duties as special correspondent of The Times, and I hope to prove 
that the obligations are not incompatible with each other. 

Seven days later he proved that the obligations were not incom- 
patible with each other in the following passage : 

The new battery of guns will be worked principally by sailors, is 
finished, and it only remains to pierce the parapet with embrasures. It 
is a fléche and will contain 26 pieces of very heavy metal. The right 
side of the fléche commands the Inkermann road and battery; the left side 
sweeps the head of Inkermann Creek and commands the shipping, which 
will have to be drawn towards Dockyard Creek. The position of this 
battery is on a knoll to the right and in advance of our Lancaster and 
68-pounder battery, which stands on the extreme right and in the rear 
of the right attack. 

This was actually published by Delane in The Times on the 
16th of December, and comment is needless. There it is in 
black and white. It can be seen by anybody who chooses to look 
up the file of the journal. Lord Raglan could hardly help point- 
ing out to the Government the danger of indiscretions of which 
the above is only one example. Here is another. On the 
30th of December, Russell thought fit to include the following 

402 
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interesting information in his letter, and it in due course appeared 
in the columns of The Times : 


As the siege progresses our operations assume a grander and more 
enlarged character. Upwards of 10,000 Turks are gone to Eupatoria and 
1200 French are to be sent round from Kamiesch to their assistance. These 
troops will be succeeded by others in rapid succession, till at least 20,000 
men are assembled on the road from Perekop to Sebastopol. The Niger 
is under orders to sail from Balaklava, and the officers believe that they 
are going to Varna for Omar Pasha and that they will bring him to 
Eupatoria. This movement is evidently intended as the precursor of a 
complete investment of Sebastopol. : 


The information imparted was upon the whole remarkably 
correct, even if the inferences drawn from it by Russell were not. 
The force that was gradually assembled at Eupatoria during the 
next two or three weeks came up to 23,000 men, and Omar Pasha 
did repair thither as anticipated. The intimations contained in 
the passage would in the ordinary course have reached St. Peters- 
burg, via The Times in London, in the latter part of January. 
It appears to have been decided in the latter part of January by 
those ai the head of military affairs in Russia that Eupatoria must 
be attacked, and Prince Mentschikoff took the necessary steps to 
collect a force for the purpose early in February. The place was 
duly attacked on the 17th of that month—unsuccessfully, to the 
bitter disappointment of the Emperor Nicholas. It does not 
follow, needless to say, that the very accurate intelligence pro- 
vided by The Times had anything to do with the sequel, and, if 
it had, no harm was done because the Russian counter-attack 
failed completely. But commanders in the field have a pardon- 
able objection to their plans being published in advance, and to 
the disposition of their troops being made public property through 
the medium of the Press or through any other medium. The 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Raglan were not peculiar in their 
views on this subject. Those same views have been entertained 
by Napoleon, Lee, Jackson, Von Moltke, and most military 
authorities of standing and experience in the past, just as they are 
entertained by Marshal Foch and Sir D. Haig and General Diaz 
and Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to-day. 

As a young subaltern, the writer landed with his battery 
at Durban either on the day of, or on the day preceding, 
the unsuccessful attack delivered at the end of January 1881 
by Sir George Colley upon the Boer position at Laing’s 
Neck. He recollects his astonishment at noting how every 
movement of the British troops was being chronicled in the 
local newspapers. The military situation was that the British 
comtnander was operating with a small force in the extreme 
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northern angle of Natal, and that the reinforcements which were 
arriving from India and from home had to march from where the 
railway then stopped—some miles short of Pietermaritzburg—to 
the vicinity of Newcastle. That was a distance of about 170 miles, 
and the last eighty miles, or so, ran roughly parallel to the frontier 
of the Orange Free State and from fifteen to thirty miles from it. 
The reinforcements were,:in fact, making a flank march within 
an easy ride of the Free State. The Free State burghers 
sympathised warmly with those of the Transvaal, and their 
attitude was at the time extremely uncertain. The Boers of 
Northern Natal were wavering in their allegiance. Sir G. Colley 
was urgently in need of help, and as fresh troops arrived at Durban 
they were hustled off up country and they moved in detachments. 
Meanwhile the Press was indicating, to anybody who chose to 
take the trouble to follow up its disclosures from day to day with 
@ map in front of him, exactly where each detachment was. As 
far as the writer recollects, Natal had not been placed under 
martial law, and in all likelihood the executive possessed no powers 
over the Press. * 

All these details were also telegraphed home to the London 
dailies by their extremely active and energetic representatives. 
After the disaster of Majuba, Lord Kimberley, who was Colonial 
Secretary, and Mr. Childers, who was War Secretary, referred 
respectively in the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
to the dangerous communicativeness of the Home Press. Mr. 
Childers said : 
I wish also to make an appeal that I am certain will not be misunder- 
stood, and it is this—although only very little as yet has been contained 
in these telegraphic despatches to which the least exception can be taken, 
there have been passages in some of them, the purport of which if it 
became known to the Boers would certainly tend to give them information 
of some importance. 


That was putting the thing mildly, to say the least of it. 
Exception could very properly have been taken to a great deal of 
what had appeared in the telegraphic despatches which had been 
appearing in The Times. The Times, no doubt, was no worse an 
offender than other papers, such as the Standard the Daily News, 
and the Daily Telegraph, which in those days paid great attention 
to providing their readers with war news; but its files of somewhat 
remote dates are more readily accessible for reference than those 
of other journals. The disclosures made in this country as to the 
movements, and so forth, of the troops in Natal probably did no 
harm in reality. In the first place, most of them had already 
been made by the newspapers on the spot. In the second place, 
it is unlikely that the Boers then possessed the means of getting 
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information rapidly from this country, seeing that they were 
wholly unprepared for war and had no experienced foreign military 
advisers to help them. In the third place, it must in any case have 
taken them three or four days from the date that it was actually 
despatched from the theatre of operations to get the information 
back, and that would naturally greatly reduce its value. Indeed, 
the deprecating, semi-apologetic tone adopted by the War 
Secretary was worse than the disclosures, indicating as it did so 
pitiful a misunderstanding of military requirements in time of 
war on the part of the responsible Minister. 

Surprise and even resentment have frequently been expressed 
during the past four and a half years at the secrecy which has been 
preserved and has been imposed as regards the doings, the situation 
and the movements of individual army units. What happened in 
France in July 1870, at the time of the outbreak of hostilities with 
Germany, may be cited as an example of the mischief which can 
be caused by disclosures in this connexion. The French army on 
the eve of the conflict possessed no regular ‘ order-of-battle’ in 
peace time, such as the Prussian army possessed, and such as our 
Expeditionary Force possessed in July 1914. Brigades, divisions, 
and army corps were put together more or less on the spur of the 
moment on mobilisation being ordered. This plan, or rather want 
of plan, had many obvious disadvantages. But it at least had 
this one advantage—the enemy could not tell what the order-of- 
battle was going to be, and this might have seriously hampered 
the German High Command in drawing up its plans, had the 
French Press not given the position away. . 

For the movements of individual regiments and stafis after 
mobilisation were chronicled in the various newspapers published 
all over France, copies of which the German Great General Staff 
were at pains to procure. Coupling the information so obtained 
with what was already known from Army lists and from the 
studies of experts despatched beforehand to ascertain the peace 
distribution, the Intelligence Staff in Berlin were able to draw up 
a ‘provisional’ French order-of-battle within a week of the 
declaration of war and before the belligerent forces ever came into 
collision. This order-of-battle proved later to have been sur- 
prisingly accurate, and for this the French Press was mainly 
responsible. 

A few weeks later a statement in the Temps, read in England, 
was telegraphed to the German headquarters and gave Von Moltke 
his first intimation that MacMahon was marching eastwards from 
Rheims at the end of August. The invaders of France were thus 
made aware by a French journal of a movement on the part of 
their antagonists which led to Sedan, and they were made aware 
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of it twenty-four hours before the fact that the movement was 
taking place was verified by cavalry reconnaissance. 

The foregoing paragraphs have provided illustrations of the 
manner in which an injudicious expansiveness on the part of 
newspapers may prejudice the prospects of their own country in 
time of war. But there have also been many instances since 
Crimean days of journalists belonging to neutral countries and 
serving a neutral press furnishing valuable information to belli- 
gerents. During the campaign of Sadowa, the Chief of the Staff 
of the 1st Prussian Army had an agent in London who tele- 
graphed to him what was communicated to The Times by its 
special correspondent with the Austrian forces. It was said that 
all that Napoleon the Third learnt about the German movements 
in 1870 was derived from English newspapers. In 1877 infor- 
mation used to be sent to this country by the very able represen- 
tatives of its Press in the Balkans, which gave either combatant 
useful hints as to what the other was about; and in the imme- 
diately succeeding years British war-correspondents were being 
trained in a very bad school. Fora couple of decades such warfare 
as went on in the world was almost entirely of the irregular 
character, and it was for the most part conducted by British forces 
against savages and hillmen. News could be quite safely 
transmitted from the Front and published at home during opera- 
tions against Afghans, or Zulus, or Fuzzy Wuzzies, or West 
Africans, or Afridis, the publication of which might have been 
most objectionable had our troops been opposing more regular 
enemies. It was most objectionable at the time of the Boer War 
of 1881, as has already been shown. 

The mischief which neutral Press representatives had been 
doing -in the conflicts of the last half of the nineteenth century 
practically brought the whole question of journalism in war to a 
head in 1904. In their dealings with the Fourth Estate of the 
world at large, the Japanese put their foot. down very firmly 
indeed. They placed, what were adjudged at the time to be, most 
galling restrictions upon the activities of the international news- 
paper correspondents who flocked to the Far East, and the 
international newspaper correspondents took the restrictions in 
extremely bad part. But, like Mr. Lloyd George, the Japanese 
military authorities attached more importance to a good peace 
than they did to a good Press ; they got their good peace, and they 
contrived to dispense with the other asset. Then, in 1912, the 
Bulgarians followed suit. Neutral war-journalists were treated 
with the utmost civility at Sofia; but General Savoff and his 
lieutenants saw to it that the neutral war-journalists learnt nothing 
whatever except what it suited the Bulgarian General Staff to let 
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them know. We are not particularly fond of the Bulgar to-day. 
He has disappointed us. But by their attitude in the campaign 
in which Tsar Ferdinand’s General Staff achieved such striking 
successes thanks to unexpected combinations and strict secrecy, 
they did undoubtedly help to teach the powers that be in this 
country that if you wish to win a war you must keep the Press 
under control. 

When complaining of the censorship, journalists have been 
putting forward the suggestion that, were it left to the patriotism 
and honour of newspapers to refrain from publishing information 
of value to an enemy in time of war, the institution that they 
take exception to would be unnecessary. That sounds plausible, 
but it will not bear examination for a moment. Take the point 
of patriotism and honour, which touches only one aspect of the 
question. We are most of us, one hopes, patriotic and honourable. 
Nobody will contend that the commercial and manufacturing 
classes of this country are not patriotic and honourable. Still, 
that has not prevented a certain amount of most objectionable 
profiteering during the late war; it has not prevented business 
operations where patriotism and honour have somehow retired 
into the background. Journalism is a business, and a business in 
which success depends very largely upon energy and enterprise. 
Publishing ‘exclusive’ information, making what it seems to be 
the practice in the journalistic world to call a ‘scoop,’ offers an 
obvious and very natural attraction to those who control a news- 
paper. Granted that the great majority of editors and their staffs 
would not dream of publishing any information calculated to be 
of benefit to an enemy in time of war wittingly, the fact remains 
that a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. There may be 
ninety and nine just persons, and yet the follies of the single 
member of the other sort may cancel all the good that is in the 
ninety and nine. If one journal prints what ought to have been 
kept secret, the reticence of the remainder is of small avail; the 
enemy Intelligence Department can be trusted to have got hold 
of that one item of information and the harm has been done. It 
may not in this connexion be out of place to quote the opening 
sentence of an article by Mr. Perceval Landon which appeared 
in this Review in 1902,’ running as follows : 


The recent frank avowal by a daily newspaper of the manner in which 
its representative in South Africa was able, by means of a pre-arranged 
code, to outwit the Censor and secure the transmission of information that 
ex hypothesi the military authorities considered it inadvisable to pub- 





1 “War Correspondents and the Censorship,’ August 1902. 
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The writer has no idea to what journal this refers. But~ 
journals of that class have to be taken into consideration before 
the patriotism of the Press can be accepted entirely without 
qualification. 

But there is also another and a more forcible objection to 
leaving censorship to the editors of newspapers and their entourage. 
The responsibilities of the censor demand knowledge and certain 
special qualifications, and the journalists of this country are’ not 
as a body properly equipped to carry out the task. The Press has 
not invariably covered itself with glory during the course of the 
Great War. Profound ignorance about naval and military matters 
has over and over again been displayed in the columns of British 
journals during the course of the contest. Some newspapers have 
no doubt been seriously handicapped by losing the services of 
members of the staff on whom they relied when dealing with such 
questions ; but that is always likely to happen in time of war, as 
journalists are the last men likely to hang back when the country 
is in danger. A few could no doubt be trusted to do the work to 
the satisfaction of all parties. But that claim to omniscience, 
which is unobtrusively but none the less insistently put forward by 
our Press as a whole, rests its foundations on the sand. The 
Fourth Estate is not competent to undertake censorship of itself 
in time of war. One of the lessons taught by the years of conflict 
that we have been passing through has been indeed that censorship 
is an extremely difficult operation to carry out. 

The examination of war messages has been largely in the hands 
of officers of long experience, and even so there have been plenty 
of cases of publication being approved of news which ought not to 
have been allowed toappear. Mistakes of that kind have no doubt 
been due to oversight and not to errors of judgment. Still, the 
fact remains that the mistakes were made. When looking up a 
matter in connexion with the early days of the War recently, the 
writer came upon a passage appearing in the newspapers of the 
9th of September, 1914, which illustrates the point very well. 
There was a long Reuter message from Ostend, dated September 6, 
giving an account of the experiences of the 4th Belgian Division 
after it was driven out of Namur by the Germans, which eventually 
got back by sea to Ostend. One or two passages in the body of 
the article ought either to have been cut out or to have been 
watered down, although there was nothing very objectionable. 
But the message wound up as follows : 


The Namur garrison and the troops sent to occupy the intervals between 
the forts numbered 26,000. Those who have been returned to Belgian soil 
number 12,000, so that, including sick and wounded left in French hospitals, 
the Namur affair has cost Belgium 14,000 men. 
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Now, the most unsophisticated novice in a nunnery would 
surely realise that it was highly improper for British newspapers 
to inform the Germans that a force of 12,000 Belgians had got 
back to their own country. The fact was not perhaps so very 
important in itself, but the blunder that was committed in some 
quarter is palpable. The message was published in The Times, 
the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily Chronicle 
(boiled down somewhat in the latter—but the 12,000 was there 
all right) ; and it no doubt also appeared in the other London papers 
and in many provincial journals. Under the circumstances it can 
safely be assumed that it was passed by the Press Bureau, and the 
mistake is so obvious a one that it is further safe to assume that it 
was a slip—an oversight. The Fourth Estate is quite entitled 
to say ‘There you are! You institute your Press censorship, 
you set up your experienced officers as jacks-in-office, you 
delay our messages, you tie @ millstone round our necks, 
and in spite of all this an article is sent along to us approved 
for publication which contains what obviously ought to have been 
cut out.’ 

Well and good. But supposing that this message had not been 
submitted to an official censorship, would the staff of every one of 
the numerous newspapers which no doubt published it have excised 
the particularly offending passage which escaped the eye of the 
censor? One rather doubts it. Moreover, four of the leading 
journals in London either exercised no censorship themselves or 
else were as unobservant as the official censor. This, it must be 
remembered, occurred at.a very early date in the War and at a 
very critical period—on the 8th of September the Battle of the 
Marne was at its height, and very far from won—at a time when 
it must have been common knowledge in the journalistic world 
that the Press Bureau was still working under considerable 
difficulties, that its staff were new to their duties, and that in 
the interests of the country—if not of the Press—newspapers 
should do what they could to help the censorship and to work in 
cordial communion with it. 

That our newspapers did from time to time publish intelligence 
useful to the enemy there can be no question. When Sir 8. 
Buckmaster, who was in charge of the Press Bureau at the time, 
was asked in the House on the 19th of November 1914, whether it 
was so, he said that the reply was in the affirmative. The French 
and Belgians, who had the horrors of war brought home to them as 
our people never had and who therefore took things somewhat 
more seriously, were indignant at the methods of our Press and 
made strong representations on the subject. The question of 
concealing tidings calculated to cause depression in the nation is 
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not here under consideration ; the writer feels strong doubts as 
to whether in a country like ours such concealment is judicious 
from any point of view. The question is that of confiding military 
secrets to the people which there is not the slightest need for them 
to know, and which ninety-nine per cent. of them have not the 
slightest wish to know—e.g. the case of the 4th Belgian Division 
quoted above. Some of the indiscretions that occurred were no 
doubt the fault of the official censorship, matter being passed for 
publication which ought not to have been passed; but for the 
majority of the indiscretions the official censorship was in no way 
responsible, never having had the opportunity of considering the 
objectionable passages. ‘It may not perhaps be generally known 
that certain newspapers escaped prosecution, not because they 
did not deserve it nor because there was not a good case, but 
because it was in the highest degree undesirable to draw the 
enemy’s attention to their indiscretion. 

Indeed, when the subject of prosecutions and penalties comes 
to be considered, it seems odd that the Press should have felt so 
aggrieved at the censorship. It was a nuisance, no doubt, but it 
was also a protection. Furthermore, its existence enabled the 
naval.and military authorities to allow a great deal more discretion 
than would have been permissible without it. Discretion which 
could quite safely be granted to some newspapers could not possibly 
be granted to weaker vessels with an inexperienced staff, and the 
powerful, authoritative journals would suffer in consequence, 
because the same rules and instructions would have to be issued 
to all, and such rules and instructions would have to be drawn 
up in uncompromising terms to meet the case of organs of the 
second and third class. 

Prosecutions are to be deprecated if they can be avoided, in 
the general interest. The few that took place during the late 
contest were not on all occasions wholly edifying. Obscure 
journalists underwent penalties while prominent newspapers 
somehow escaped. Nor was a case which attracted much atten- 
tion—that of Colonel Repington and of Mr. Gwynne, editor of the 
Morning Post—one that reflected unqualified credit upon those 
who instituted the proceedings. The whole affair left a nasty taste 
in the mouth. It wore an uncomfortably political aspect, seeing 
that no information was given by the culprits to the enemy which 
the enemy admittedly did not already possess, and that they 
happened to be gentlemen who had been manifesting a marked 
indisposition to suffer the inanities of Downing Street strategists 
gladly. 

The Admiralty and the War Office are clearly at present 
saddled with serious responsibilities in connexion with the ques- 
tion of censorship as a whole, quite apart from that phase of it 
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which is’ connected with the Press. The public are entitled to 
expect that experiences acquired in the Great War will be taken 
full advantage of, for drawing up appropriate rules of guidance 
for the future. There was a lack of uniformity as between 
different theatres of war during the late conflict, and the rules 
were at times unnecessarily, and even undesirably, strict. During 
the early part of the Mesopotamia operations, for instance, the 
instructions laid down with regard to local censorship and as to 
what might, and what might not, be written appear to have been 
unwarrantably rigorous. No reference to past operations was 
permitted in letters sent home, and the liberty of action permitted 
to Mr. Candler, the official ‘Eye Witness,’ seems to have been 
almost absurdly restricted. Had less uncompromising regulations 
been in force, it is conceivable that the lamentable breakdown of 
hospital arrangements on the Tigris would have become known in 
this country some months sooner than-was actually the case, and 
that much suffering and some loss of life would have been saved 
in consequence. A manual on the subject as a whole seems to 
be required, and it ought to be drawn up under the auspices of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, or the War Cabinet, or 
whatever body is supposed to look after things of the sort 
nowadays. 

It may surely be assumed that in future censors will have 
been selected in advance in peace time, will have been told of it, 
will have been furnished with rules of guidance, and will have 
been invited to study these rules at their leisure in view of the 
possibility of their being called upon some day to take up the 
appointment in a time of national emergency. In so far as 
military censorship in connexion with the Press is concerned, 
retired officers who have had practical acquaintance with intelli- 
gence work in the field or at headquarters are particularly well 
qualified for the task ; they have learnt by experience in what form 
military information is usually obtained by an Intelligence 
Department, and they will therefore know almost instinctively 
what the enemy will be looking out for—and how. In any case it 
is essential that the censorship should be in competent hands. 
They used to say in South Africa that anybody who was too big 
@ fool to be entrusted with any other job was made a censor— 
which of course was a gross exaggeration; but the individuals 
selected to carry out the duty were not always ideally well 
fitted for exercising functions that require both knowledge and 
judgment. 

It is not journals of high standing in the country that have been 
declaring an official censorship of the Press to be unnecessary in 
time of war. Newspapers of light and leading are too well 
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informed to commit such a blunder. But the very fact. that the 
setting up of an institution of this kind in certain circumstances 
is imperative, does impose upon those in authority the duty of 
ensuring that, if set up, its work shall be carried out efficiently, 
not merely from the point of view of inhibiting undesirable 
disclosures, but also from that of its causing a minimum of 
inconvenience to the Fourth Estate. 


CHARLEs E.. CALLWELL. 
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LABOUR UNREST: 
ITS CAUSES AND ITS PERMANENT CURE 


THERE can be no peace and no contentment in the labour world 
unless the workers are prosperous. Prosperity means an. abun- 
dance of the useful and necessary things which men require or 
desire, means high consumption, and high consumption is im- 
possible unless there is high production, The necessaries, con- 
veniences and luxuries which the people require can be provided 
only by intensive production. Various factors at present impede 
the intensive production which is needed. 

Hitherto the British workers have favoured time wages, wages 
which are based upon the time spent in working, not wages based 
upon the quantity of goods produced by them. In most callings 
time wages have a great disadvantage if compared with piece 
wages. They tend to keep production low and to cause friction 
between the workers and the management. Professor Hadley of 
Yale University wrote in his excellent book Economics : 

Under the system of time wages the workman has no immediate or 
obvious incentive to increase his output. A large part of the time and 
strength of the foreman is occupied in keeping the men under his charge 
up to a proper standard of efficiency. To avoid this difficulty, the intro- 
duction of piece wages is the most obvious expedient. 


The views of Professor Hadley are held by the great majority 
of manufacturers and of independent investigators both in the 
United States and in England. For instance, the Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
Consider the Position of the Iron and Steel Trades after the War, 
published in 1918, stated : 


The method of remuneration of labour must depend intimately upon 
the conditions peculiar to an occupation. Broadly the Committee favour 
a method which will directly and immediately interest the workman in the 
results of his labour. Piece or tonnage rates should be paid to all classes 
of workmen whenever possible, and the Committee recommend the establish- 
ment of a National Joint Board representative both of employers and 
workmen in trades where this system does not exist, to consider and to 
advise as to the appropriate methods of putting this system into operation 
in various districts and trades. Evidence has been given to show that the 
best results have been obtained where wages rates have been regulated upon 
a sliding scale based on the ascertained selling prices of products. 
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Guided by their mistaken policy of keeping production low,’ 
many Trade Unionists have hitherto determinedly opposed the 
introduction of piece wages. The Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to Consider the Posi- 
tion of the Engineering Trades, published in 1918, contains the 
following significant statement of fact and recommendation : 


In order to enable the expert workman to earn during the best years of 
his life the maximum possible return, it would seem that piecework, or a 
bonus system on time work, ought to be the foundation as far as possible 
of all employment. 

The trade unions have in the past been very reluctant to admit piece 
rates. Indeed, even now, some of the unions forbid their members to accept 
piece rates where these have not previously been in force, and, where piece 
work has been started, the members are asked to discourage it as much as 
possible. It has also been evidenced to us that cases have occurred wherein 
should the men earn more than time and a third they have been fined 
by their union... . 

In the future it will be all-important that output should be encouraged 
to its maximum. 


Organised labour has hitherto favoured payment by time and 
has discountenanced payment by the piece, partly owing to the 
mistaken belief that there was only a certain quantity of work 
and no more, that, to avoid unemployment, it was in the best 

interest of the workers to ‘spread’ the limited quantity of work 
existing among the largest number; partly-because the workers 
had been taught that the interests of capital and labour are not 
identical but are antagonistic and irreconcilable, that the capitalists 
were their enemies, that the workers would benefit themselves by 
damaging the employers’ interests; partly because many of the 
workers prefer leisurely work to intensive application and exertion. 

It is obvious that the workers will no longer oppose high pro- 
duction, that they will no longer oppose the introduction of piece 
wages and of improved organisation and machinery and that they 
will no longer endeavour to reduce unreasonably the number of 
working hours if they become convinced that that policy is dis- 
advantageous to themselves, and especially if they should become 
personally and very strongly interested in high output, in economy 
of production. As soon as their interests have become identical 
with those of their employers, they will insist upon intensive pro- 
duction and the highest administrative and technical efficiency. 
A real partnership must be created between capital and labour. 
Until the interests of employers and employed have become one 






and indivisible, the workers will, of course, continue to demand. 


the maximum pay in return for the minimum of effort. 

Hitherto the workers have been interested almost exclusively 
in the amount of their weekly pay. They will take a lively and 
very intelligent interest in the factory in which they are employed 
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as sog@meas they begin to feel that they are full partners in the 
concern and that their welfare is bound up with its efficiency 
and success. How such an identity of interest might be created 
between capital and labour, between employers and employed, 
will presently be shown. 

Efficiency of modern production requires not only the use of 
the most perfect and of the most powerful machinery and the 
application of science to industry but requires before all the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary, and therefore purely mischievous, cut-throat 
competition, the disappearance of small, old-fashioned and there- 
fore wasteful installations and organisations, requires production 
on the largest possible scale. Co-operation and concentration of 
effort are more powerful factors than competition. Organised 
co-operation on the largest scale makes for efficiency, excellence 
and cheapness of production, while internecine competition 
among a large number of isolated firms leads to the dissipation 
of effort, waste, dearness and general confusion. The fear that 
the elimination of small independent concerns will inevitably lead 
to an absolute monopoly of a single organisation which will hold 
the nation to ransom is scarcely confirmed by experience. 

President Roosevelt, the enemy of extortion and of abuse of 
power on the part of the American Trusts and the friend of labour 
and of the ‘ square deal’ in industry, wrote in his last work, The 
Foes of our Own Household, published in September 1917 : 


Big work can only be done by big business; and Government must cour- 
ageously but intelligently control big business. 

See that labour is paid a first-class wage; and then that it gives first- 
class work for the first-class wage. Exempt plain food and plain clothing 
and all the necessities for simple life and family rearing from taxation. 
Let incomes bear substantial progressive taxes, but not on the basis of class 
envy ; and initiate a national policy of heavy progressive inheritance taxes. 

So much for the immediate needs of the moment. Let us meet them 
instantly; and let us furthermore begin to secure industrial justice—the 
square deal—for the future. The first essential is to rid ourselves of the 
cant and hypocrisy of those who, usually for improper political reasons, 
seek to persuade people that large-scale business concerns, including the so- 
called trusts, owe their growth to the tariff, or to Governmental corruption, 
and should be destroyed—not controlled in the public interests. The politi- 
cians who take this attitude work nothing but mischief. 

Unlimited cut-throat competition between small and weak concerns is 
not now possible ; and, if possible, it would be wholly undesirable. 

We must face the fact that big business has come to stay, and that it 
cannot be abolished in any great nation under penalty of that nation’s 
slipping out of the front place in international industrialism. During the 
quarter of a century preceding the present War, England slipped back in 
business leadership compared to Germany, precisely because in Germany 
they were beginning to do business on a large scale, by huge combinations. 
The vital point was that the State, when necessary, encouraged, and at 
the same time supervised and controlled, these big combinations, securing 
justice and reasonably fair treatment among capitalists, managers, 
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salaried experts, and wage-workers—all of whom had some voice in, some 
control of, at least certain parts of their common basiness. 

In the wofld of international industry the future belongs to the nation 
which develops either the big-scale businesses; or else the ability among 
small-scale business men, working men, and farmers, to co-operate, to work 
together and pool their resources for production, distribution, and the full 
use of scientific research, or else, what is most desirable, develops both 
types of business. The small individualistic business cannot compete in 
any field in which either of the other types flourishes. Therefore, whether 
we like it or not, we must either permit and encourage the development of . 
these two types or fall behind other nations, as Spain once fell behind 
England and France. 

Our duty is not with futile obstinacy to try to stop the new movement, 
but to guide and control it; to encourage it, and yet to make it subservient 
to the common good. If we face it in this spirit, we shall speedily find that 
it is far from representing mere evil. On the contrary, it is precisely the 
strong, wealthy, prosperous business concerns which can afford to treat 
their working men as in the interest of the commonwealth it is imperative 
that they should be treated. Only—it is necessary that the Government 
shall possess such control, shall exercise such supervision over them as to 
ensure the use of their giant and prospering strength in the common 
interest. It would be as unwise—even if it were possible—to exterminate 
big corporations as to exterminate big labour unions. But it is eminently 
wise for the Government to itself make the people a partner of both, to 
supervise the relations of each to the other and of both to the general public 
and gradually to substitute the principle of co-operation for that of Devil- . 
take-the-hindmost. 


I would draw particular attention to President Roosevelt’s 
words ‘ make the people a partner.’ President Roosevelt vaguely 
felt that industry based upon the wage system has had its day, that 
it would be necessary to create in some way or other an identity 
of interests between capital and labour. 

In most cases great industrial consolidations do not lead to a 
single monopoly. Neither the huge United States Steel Trust 
nor the gigantic Standard Oil Company possess a complete mono- 
poly. However there are industries, such as the transport busi- 
ness, in which the creation of a single and complete control is of 
the greatest benefit to the public. 

Both in the United Kingdom and abroad those industries have 
been most successful and most prosperous in which organisation, 
consolidation and concentration have been brought to the highest 
perfection, in which production is carried on on the most gigantic 
scale. The United States Steel Corporation makes more iron and 
steel than the whole of the United Kingdom, the Ford Company 
makes more motor cars than the whole of Europe, the combination 
of American typewriter manufacturers makes more typewriting 
machines than the rest of the world. Before the War the great 
steel makers of Germany had formed a combination and all the 
principal chemical works of that country had done likewise. Not 
unnaturally British iron producers, motor car manufacturers, 
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typewriter makers and chemical works, felt unable to compete 
successfully with such gigantic opponents who possessed a most 
perfect organisation and practically unlimited funds which were 
used both for trading and for developing the scientific side of 
industry. It is worth noting that the most successful British 
industries are those in which concentration has been carried 
farthest, and especially those which have fallen under a single 
control, which have virtually become Trusts. Among these I 
would mention the great Coats cotton combine, the Wills Imperial 
Tobacco Corporation, and the Lever soap combine. 

Many of the expert Committees which were appointed by the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruction to examine the 
position of the principal British industries, and to study their 
prospects after the War, came to the conclusion that some 
important British industries had suffered and had become stagnant 
largely because they were carried on on too small a scale, that 
production on the very largest scale was required, that the rise 
of gigantic combinations under a single control in the United 
States and in Germany compelled Englishmen to abandon their 
old-fashioned methods and to create also huge up-to-date concerns. 
The findings of the various Committees were summarised and 
‘endorsed as follows in the important and most interesting Final 
Report of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 


after the War: 


__ Im the two countries which have become our principal competitors in 
the world’s markets—the United States and Germany—and in a lesser 
degree elsewhere industry and trade have come to be largely controlled 
either by powerful concerns, frequently resulting from the consolidation of 
a number of undertakings, and operating on a very large scale, or by 
combinations of manufacturers. . . . 

The individual manufacturer and merchant will find it increasingly 
difficult to keep abreast of technical progress and to meet effectively the 
competition of the powerful foreign consolidations and combinations to 
which we have referred, operating as these do under a single guidance and 
with great financial resources. .. . 

Combines in the United Kingdom have very rarely reached the last 
stage indicated above, and as a broad general statement it may be said 
that they have as a rule been formed in each case by quite a small number 
of firms engaged in the production of a narrowly limited class of goods 
(though many firms and companies are members of numerous combina- 
tions) ; that comparatively few have continued for any considerable period 
of time; that they have tended to limit their action to the regulation of 
prices; and that their activities in this respect in any particular branch 
of trade have on the whole been only intermittent. 

A report presented to the United States House of Representatives in 
1913 enumerated over two hundred consolidations of varying degrees of 
magnitude, with the result that a very large portion of the field of United 
States industrial production is dominated by powerful monopolist or 
quasi-monopolist consolidations. ‘ 

In Germany, on the other hand, though consolidations have not been 
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absent, the form of combination which has been most generally adopted 
and has come to cover almost the whole field of German industry is the 
‘Cartel,’ a terminable organisation formed primarily for the regulation 
of prices and for joint marketing abroad, but in consequence thereof under- 
taking (so far as is practicable with companies which retain a substantial 
measure of independence) the allocation of orders, standardisations, and 
the concentration of individual works on particular classes of products. 

It is noteworthy that very few combines in the United Kingdom have 
done more than aim at the regulation of prices: their main preoccupation 
has been the limitation of competition. * 


Having pointed out that the disappointing position of many 
British industries was largely due to the fact that many small 
manufacturers working in isolation cannot possibly compete with 
large and very large concerns working under a single management, 
that such isolated concerns are bound to go under if pitted against 
modern giant combinations in which the industries of certain 
nations are united, the Committee recommended the formation 
of similar combinations in the United Kingdom. It declared 
such a development inevitable and equally in the interest of 
capital and of labour. In well-weighed and impressive sentences 
it recommended : 


We are of opinion that if this country is to maintain its commercial 
position and effectively compete for its share of the trade of the world, 
many industries must be organised on modern lines and often on a larger 
scale than has been the case in past years. While the British manufac- 
turer was often first in the field, his original works were laid out with a 
view to a comparatively small output as compared with what he is turning 
out to-day, and he now finds it no longer possible to work economically or 
to make adequate extensions. .. . 

The establishment of joint selling organisations, such as are suggested 
by the various Trade Committees, involves the regulation of prices and 
some control of output... . 

We believe that such development is not only desirable in some cases, 
but it is practically inevitable under modern economic conditions, and we 
think that the attitude of public opinion, of local authorities and of the 
State, which broadly speaking has hitherto been more or less avowedly 
antagonistic to the very principle of combination, must be modified. 

Whilst we are of opinion that combinations of workpeople are beneficial 
to industry and should be encouraged, we also think that the interests of 
Labour will not only not be prejudiced, but will derive advantage from the 
encouragement of combinations or associations of employers on the lines we 
have indicated. Any united effort among employers which results in in- 
creased efficiency of production, or in the better and more economical dis- 
tribution and marketing of the products of machinery and labour, or in 
greater financial stability, must ultimately be for the benefit of the worker, 
as calculated to provide a wider and more constant market, to secure 
steadier employment and even to increase the demand for labour. 

Further, experience seems to prove that, so far from associations of 
employers for trade purposes adversely affecting the wages of the workers, 
they supply organisations for the more complete investigation and dis- 
cussion of rates of wages and conditions of employment, secure more 
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uniform treatment of these questions within an industry, and generally 
exercise a steadying influence which leads to a higher level of wages and 
better conditions of employment than could otherwise be obtained. Broadly 
speaking, any united policy pursued by employers which promotes the 
efficient organisation of an industry must develop increased financial 
strength within that industry, and in this increased financial strength the 
workers will share. So far, therefore, from the interests of employers and 
workers being antagonistic in this matter, they are, in our opinion, very 
largely identical. 


As industrial combinations and consolidations, such as trusts 
and cartels, may, according to ancient English law, be declared 
to be ‘ associations in restraint of trade ’ and therefore illegal, the 
formation of such organisations is difficult, as the agreements 
for combined action concluded between the various participants 
have no binding power and may be broken by any of them at 
will with impunity, for they cannot be enforced in a court of 
law. The Committee, recognising that that position was highly 
prejudicial to industrial efficiency, frankly recommended that the 
law regarding restraint of trade should be amended so as to enable 
the British industries to modernise their organisation. It stated : 


It has been represented tous, by the Federation of British Industries 
amongst others, that any substantial progress in the direction of marketing 
combinations is dependent upon a revision of the law in this country as 

rds associations. It is urged that it is ‘ absolutely essential either 
that the law in regard to restraint of trade should be so amended that 
the ordinary objects of associations, such as the regulation of prices or 
output, become legal objects, and associations are consequently able, as in 
Germany, to enforce their rules in this respect upon their members, or 
else some other legislation having the same effect, such as the conferring 
of a special legal status upon associations, should be passed.’ 

We approve of combinations among manufacturers. All such combina- 
tions should, where necessary, be legalised, so as to be enforceable between 
members. We think that combinations, to be useful to the trade of the 
country, should be upon lines aimed at co-ordinating production, promot- 
ing efficiency, economising waste, promoting home trade, facilitating export 
trade, and unifying selling arrangements. The ideal at which trade com- 
binations should aim is the maximum of production at the minimum of 
cost. 


Hitherto labour, imbued by the Marxian doctrine of the Class 
War, though insisting upon the unlimited right of the workers 
to combine on the largest scale for the very purpose of restraining 
trade, has taken up an attitude of uncompromising hostility and 
of suspicion towards the employers who wish to combine, and 
has denounced and opposed all attempts at combination on the 
part of the capitalists. As long as the workers continue to see 
in the capitalists their enemies, they will continue that policy 
of hostility and suspicion, to the harm of the employers and to 
their own hurt as well. That attitude will be changed entirely 
as soon as the interests of employers and employed have become 
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completely and permanently harmonised. As soon as capital and 
labour have become real partners, capital will look upon the 
industrial problems from the view-point of labour and labour 
from the view-point of capital, The two will no longer be 
enemies but will feel that they are one and will act as if they 
were one. 

The tariff policy of Great Britain has been shaped in the 
past not by common sense but by prejudice. The British Trade 
Unions are organisations for the protection of Labour. They are 
absolutely opposed to that policy of free and unlimited com- 
petition and of cheapness which is dear to the Free Trade doctri- 
naires. The British workers, while passionately opposing the 
production of competitive goods by underpaid British labour, have 
in the past favoured the free importation of competitive goods 
~ made by underpaid foreign workers to their own injury. They 
have done so, probably, chiefly because the protection of the 
national industries by means of a Customs Tariff was advocated 
by the employers, the capitalists. 

Great Britain can hope to follow a sane and sensible tariff 
policy only when the workers have learned that théy cannot 
benefit themselves by ruining the capitalists. 

Many of those who regard merely the surface of things have 
begun to despair of Great Britain because of the ‘ wrong-headed- 
ness’ and the ‘unreasonableness’ of labour. They complain 
that the workers follow a policy destructive to the industries by 
which they live ; that their demands are unreasonable and insati- 
able, and that failure to concede their most fantastic wishes leads 
to wanton strikes ; ; that the best-paid workers are the least 
contented and are most ready to bring industry to a standstill. 
The general policy of British labour has hitherto been shaped 
by its hostility to capital and the capitalists. The fact that the 
best-paid workers are the least contented seems extraordinary, 
but it is after all not unnatural. Professor Hadley wrote : 

Just because the labourer has so many advantages as a consumer, he 
is often led to feel more keenly his lack of independence as a producer. 
Increased comfort is attended with increased ambition. 


Lord Leverhulme caustically wrote in his book The Sia-Hour 
Day: 

If high wages, short hours, good housing meant finality to labour unrest, 
then labour would not be a man but a vegetable. 

That great and broad-minded Hees of labour significantly 
added : 


To harmonise capital and labour, a ladder must be provided from the 
humblest position in industrial organisation to a seat on the Board of 
Directors. Capital must provide a broader outlook for labour. 
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Some of labour’s critics are particularly exasperated with the 
workers because the first condition put forward by men who have 
gone on strike, even if they have done so under the most wanton 
and the flimsiest pretexts, is that they will not return to work 
unless they are absolutely assured that there shall be no ‘ victimisa- 
tion,’ that their leaders, if ever so misguided or mischievous, 
shall be re-installed.’ There is, of course, an explanation for 
this attitude which, though highly inconvenient to employers, 
has its admirable side. Mr. Carnegie wrote very sensibly in his 
Gospel of Wealth: 

The safety of its leaders is the key of labour’s position. To surrender 
that is to surrender everything. Even if the leader in question had not 
been as regularly at work as other men, even if he had to take days now 
and then to attend to official duties for his brethren, the superior of that 
man should have dealt very leniently with him. The men cannot know 
whether their leader is stricken down for proper cause or not; but, at the 
same time, they cannot help suspecting. And here I call the attention of 
impartial minds to the elements of manhood and the high sense of honour 
and loyalty displayed upon the part of working men who sacrifice so much 
and throw themselves in the front of the conflict to secure the, safety of 
their standard-bearers. Everything reasonable can be done with men of 
this spirit. 

The loyalty they show to their leaders can be transferred to their 
employers by treating them as such men deserve.- Society has nothing to 
fear from men so staunch and loyal to one another. Nor is the loyalty 
shown in this instance exceptional; it distinguishes working men as a 
class. . . . One hour of courtesy on the part of the employers would prevent 
many strikes; whether the men ask in proper manner for interviews, or 
observe all the rules of etiquette, is immaterial. We expect from the pre- 
sumably better-informed party representing capital much more in this 
respect than from labour; and it is not asking too much of men entrusted 
with the management of great properties that they should devote some 
part of their attention to searching out the causes of disaffection among 
their employees, and, where they exist, that they should meet the men more 
than half-way in the endeavour to allay them. There is nothing but good 
for both parties to be derived from labour teaching the representatives of 
capital the dignity of man, as man. The working man, becoming more and 
more intelligent, will hereafter demand the treatment due to an equal. 


Friction between capital and labour has very greatly increased 
of recent years for various reasons and particularly owing to the 
concentration of industry. A small workshop or factory is like 
a family. Misunderstandings between the master and a few 
‘workers are rare. Dissatisfaction is soon noticed, and differences 
are rapidly and easily settled. The larger the industrial enter- 
prises grow and the more men they employ, the greater becomes 
the chasm which separates the employer from the employee. 
Working men often complain of the soullessness of modern indus- 
try, of the inhumanity of the great industrial machine. It is 
difficult to prevent misunderstandings and dissatisfaction, leading 
to strikes and lock-outs, in the case of huge modern concerns which 
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employ thousands, and sometimes hundreds of thousands, of 
workers, but much can be done by judicious action. 

As long as the aims and interests of capital and labour are 
not identical, capital may try to take unfair advantage of labour 
and labour of capital. Consequently one side is apt to suspect 
the other side, and mutual distrust leads to differences which 
cannot be adjusted by discussion, arbitration, etc. Thus settle- 
ment becomes a question not of right, but of power, and the result 
is the usual violent conflict -between capital and labour which 
leaves behind it a harvest of resentment on one side or on both. 

The policy of conference leading to voluntary or compulsory 
arbitration has failed hitherto, and will probably continue to fail, 
to conciliate capital and labour permanently, because it cannot 
bridge over the chasm which separates the two. The reason of 
that failure lies not in the stubbornness or the short-sightedness 
of employers or of workers. It springs from a deeper cause. 
The differences between capital and labour have hithertd proved 
unadjustable, except temporarily, and are growing from year to 
year in extent and in intensity, because industry, especially if 
carried on on a large or on a very large scale, is autocratic, not 
democratic, in character; because men who have been brought 
up to love and admire freedom and independence resent being 
absolutely dependent upon their employers, and their weekly wage, 
however large that wage may be, resent having to submit uncon- 

ditionally to the quasi-military discipline of the factory, resent being 

mere wheels in a gigantic machine. The industrial system, which 
was evolved in feudal times, has preserved its feudal character, 
and herein lies the reason that it is breaking down. The task of 
democratising it imposes itself imperiously. Some of the political 
and industrial leaders have begun to recognise that the root cause 
of labour unrest-lies in the fact that political democracy and indus- 
trial autocracy are irreconcilable. President Roosevelt wrote in 
The Foes of Our Own Household : 


Our system, or rather no-system, of attempting to combine political 
democracy with industrial autocracy, and tempering the evil of the boss 
and the machine politician by the evil of the doctrinaire and the dema- 
gogue, has now begun to creak and strain so as to threaten a breakdown. 


Lord Leverhulme wrote in The Six-Hour Day : 


Modern industrial conditions, with thousands and tens of thousands of 
workmen, and in at least one industry a quarter of a million workmen, 
under one oligarchical rule, are intensely anti-democratic, and as such 
violate the gregarious instincts of humanity. And just as it is true that 
the position of British industries to-day is the result of yesterday, so their 
position to-morrow will depend on our actions of to-day. Capitalists have 
now the task set them to democratise their system, and to create conditions 
that will enabie labour to take some democratic share in management, and 
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some responsibility for the success of the undertaking. Productive and 
distributive business must in the future be carried on under less oligarchic 
and under more democratic conditions. Labour will not be brought to work 
side by side with, and to harmonise with, Capital merely by ever higher 
and higher wages, shorter and shorter hours, combined with better and 


better welfare conditions. 

The wages system has broken down as a sole and only solution. As 
huge businesses have sprung into existence, the difficulties of the, wages 
system as such have increased It is impossible under the wages system 
alone to make Labour realise that the true interests of Labour and Capital 


are identical. 


Democratic labour works for the capitalists but it does so under 

protest. It protests not against the individual employer but 
against the system. It demands, more or less consciously, a share 
in the business and threatens to destroy the capitalist system 
unless its demands are granted. Herein lies the reason that 
labour works grudgingly and produces as little as possible in return 
for the* highest wage obtainable. That resentment has existed 
for a long time. The great co-operative movement of England 
was started as a protest against the wage system and its object 
originally was to make the worker independent of the capitalist. 

Socialist agitators have told the workers that they are ‘ wage 
slaves,’ that the capitalist system is a system of ‘ wage slavery.’ 
These bitter words have proved most potent weapons in the 
armoury of the agitator. They have caught on with the masses 
and large numbers of workers have come to consider themselves 
as slaves of industry. There must evidently be some justification 
for the sentiment of revolt against dependence on a weekly wage. 
Otherwise the term ‘ wage slavery’ and ‘ wage slave’ would not 
have become so popular. At any rate, the feeling that working 
for a weekly wage is a form of slavery exists and must be reckoned 
with by those who endeavour to study labour conditions and social 
conditions as they are. 

If the dissatisfied wage-earners consider themselves slaves 
of the industrial system, the psychological and economic conse- 
quences springing from true slavery should apply to some extent 
to the modern labour problem. Professor Hadley compared the 
psychological and industrial consequences flowing from slavery 
and emancipation as follows : 

The slave tended to keep his product at a minimum. .. . Any extra 
exertion or care redounded to the profit of the master, not of the slave. 
The inevitable result was low efficiency and great waste. The more com- 
plicated the work to be done, the less was the chance of avoiding these evils. 
A slave-driver could compel those who were subjected to his rule to perform 
a certain amount of physical labour; but he could not compel them to 
exercise intelligence or zeal... . 

The more intelligent and ambitious the labourer, the greater will be the 
difference between his minimum product which he creates as a serf, and 
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his maximum product which he can create as a freeman; the greater, 
therefore, will be the possible advantages to all parties from emancipation. 


These significant phrases deserve to be pondered upon. By 
emancipating the wage-earners, by making them full partners 
in industry, and commerce, it should be possible to double and 
treble their output and the prosperity of the whole nation. 

Some far-seeing Americans and Englishmen have begun to 
recognise that the wage-system is opposed to the modern spirit 
and that it requires either abolition by placing all the living 
energies of a nation under an all-powerful bureaucracy—a solution 
which is favoured by socialists and dreamers—or amendment on 
individualist lines. The latter course is recommended by those 
great and practical business men and statesmen who recognise 
that, if the socialists were allowed to put their theories into 
practice, they would create confusion and might destroy modern 
civilisation. Mr. Carnegie wrote on the first page of his Gospel 
of Wealth : 


The problem of our age is the proper administration of wealth, that 
the ties of brotherhood may still bind together the rich and poor in 
harmonious relationship. 


Mr. Roosevelt, with the vision of a seer, stated in his last 
book The Foes of Our Own Household : 


There can and will come—gradually and by evolution, not revolution—a 
shift in control which will mean that the competent workers become 
partners in the enterprise. This partnership must mean not only a sharing 
of profit, but a sharing in the guidance and management; and therefore 
it can only come step by step, as the wage workers grow out of the narrow 
envy and jealousy which make so many men resent superior ability and 
strive to deny it proper reward. 

It is not necessary that the Van Hornes and the Jim Hills of the 
future shall receive the enormous financial reward they have had in the 
past; but it must be substantial, or they will not lead to success the 
business in which the brakemen, switchmen, engineers, firemen will, we 
hope, ultimately become part owners as well as workers. Such leadership 
is absolutely needed by the men below, and it must be handsomely paid 
for—there is no more mischievous form of privilege than giving equal 
rewards for unequal service, and denying the great reward to the great 
service. But it need not be a reward fantastically out of proportion to 
the reward of the men beneath... . 

When the workers themselves recognise the need of the able, highly 
skilled, and well-paid managers and leaders, they will be able themselves 
to own and control great industries. But until this is done a great 
industry can no more be managed by a mass meeting of manual labourers 
than a battle can be won in such fashion, than a painters’ union can 
paint a Rembrandt, or a typographical union write one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. ... 

It is simply common sense to recognise that there is the widest inequality 
of service, and that therefore there must be a reasonably wide inequality 
of reward, if our society is to rest upon the basis of justice and wisdom. 
Service is the true test by which a man’s worth should be judged. We 
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are against privilege in any form; privilege to the capitalist who exploits 
the poor man, and privilege to the shiftless or vicious poor man who would 
rob his thrifty brother of what he has earned. Certain exceedingly valu- 
able forms of service are rendered wholly without capital. On the other 
hand, there are exceedingly valuable forms of service which can be ren- 
dered only by means of great accumulations of capital, and not to recog- 
nise this fact would be to deprive the whole people of one of the great 
agencies for their betterment. 

The test of a man’s worth to the community is the service he renders 
it, and we cannot afford to make this test by material considerations alone. 
One of the main vices of the Socialism which was propounded by 
Proudhon, Lassalie, and Marx, and which is preached by their disciples 
and imitators, is that it is blind to everything except the merely material 
side of life. It is not only indifferent, but at bottom hostile, to the intel- 
lectual, the religious, the domestic and moral life; it is a form of com- 
munism with no moral foundation, but essentially based on the immediate 
annihiletion of personal ownership of capital, and, in the near future, 
the annihilation of the family, and ultimately the annihilation of 
civilisation. 

In his address to Congress, delivered on the 20th of May, only 
a few days ago, President Wilson said : 


We cannot go any farther in our present direction. We have already 
gone too far.” We cannot live our right life as a nation or achieve our 
proper success as an industrial community if capital and labour are to 
continue to be antagonists instead of being partners, if they are to con- 
tinue to distrust one another and contrive how they can get the better 
of one another, or—what perhaps amounts to the same thing—calculate 
by what form and degree of coercion they can manage to extort on the 
one hand work enough to make enterprise profitable: on the other, justice 
and fair treatment enough to make life tolerable. That bad road has 
turned out a blind alley. It is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We 
must find another, leading in another direction and to a very different 
destination. It must lead not merely to accommodation, but also to a 
genuine co-operation and partnership based upon a real community of 
interest and participation in control. There is now, in fact, a real com- 
munity of interest between capital and labour, but it has never been made 
evident in action. It can be made operative and manifest only in a new 
organisation of industry. The genius of our business men and the sound 
practical sense of our workers can certainly work such a partnership out 
when once they realise exactly what it is that they seek and sincerely 
adopt a common purpose with regard to it. 


Being convinced that the wage system was the principal cause 
of industrial unrest many Englishmen and Americans have experi- 
mented in profit-sharing and copartnership, but, except in a few 
and relatively unimportant cases, the various attempts at giving 
labour a share in the business have failed. . They have failed not 
because the idea of labour sharing profits with capital is wrong, 
but because the right formula had not been discovered. A plain 
and simple formula may achieve great things in the labour world. 
That is proved by the history of the co-operative movement. Co- 
operation among the workers is a very old idea. It had been 
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tried innumerable times both in England and abroad but all the 
experiments had proved disastrous. A few English working men 
at last thought out, or stumbled upon, the right principle. Twenty- 
eight poor Rochdale workmen, flannel weavers, etc. came together 
and resolved to form a co-operative society in order to be able 
to buy tea and sugar more advantageously. They collected a 
fund of 281. by twopenny and threepenny subscriptions and opened 
a tiny shop in Toad Lane in December 1844. Having discovered 
the right principle and formula, they prospered and the little enter- 
prise grew to truly gigantic proportions. The Report of the 
Control Board of Co-operative Societies, placed before the Co- 
operative Congress held in Liverpool 1918, stated : 

At the end of 1916 there were at work in the United Kingdom 1488 
industrial co-operative distributive and productive societies, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 3,563,769, a total share, loan, and reserve capital of 
77,937,736l., a total trade (distributive and productive) of 237,525,1351., 
and a total profit—before deduction of interest on share capital—ofi 
18,958,388. The total number of persons directly employed by the societies 
was 154,622, and the total wages. paid during the year amounted to 
10,391,2451., compared with 149,852 employees and 9,607,4341. in wages 
in 1915. 

By discovering, or stumbling upon, a simple and practical for- 
mula the twenty-eight poor workmen of Rochdale have created 
one of the largest and one of the most powerful businesses in the 
world which employs a vast army of workers. 

Profit-sharing, to be successful, should have three features. 
In the first place it should offer so substantial a benefit to the 
workers as to make it of very considerable value. In the second 
place, it should apply to all the workers of an undertaking with- 
out exception, for otherwise those who do not share in the profits 
will quarrel with those who do. Besides, as the non-profit- 
sharers might begin a strike and pull out the unwilling proft- 
sharers, strikes would still be possible. In the third place, the 
scheme should be of the utmost simplicity so as to make its 
attractiveness and fairness clear to all. 

In order to cause all the workers, let us say of a factory, to 
participate in the sharing of profits, no contributions and no in- 
vestments of money on the part of the workers should be required. 
The share capital of the concern should be increased by a very 
substantial sum, let us say by 30, 40 or 50 per cent. The new 
capital so created would belong to the workers collectively and 
be vested in them by deed. There might be trustees to look after 
the workers’ interests. The dividends accruing to these workers’ 
shares would be lumped together and would be distributed among 
the foremen, workers, etc., in accordance with their half-yearly 
earnings, allowance being made for illness, etc. The half-yearly 
distribution of such dividends would of course keenly interest the 
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workers. They would see in them at first merely a windfall, a 
‘bonus’ of so many pounds. 

In order to increase their interest in the business, one or 
several generally respected workers should be selected by the 
directors and shareholders and be invited to join the Board of 
Directors. These workmen-directors should have a two-fold 
function. They should assist the other Directors in the usual way 
and in addition they should keep the workers constantly informed 
as to the course of the business. They would thus act as an 
invaluable connecting link between the management and the 
employees. They should issue frequently, and at regular intervals, 
to the workmen-shareholders reports, or bulletins, as to the progress 
of the factory, sales, prices, etc., and address them occasionally 
at special works’ meetings where subjects of interest to the man- 
agement and the men, such as the introduction of new machinery 
or improved organisation or an alteration in the rates paid, 
might be discussed. 

Hitherto the great body of workers has consisted of wage- 
drawers who have been far more interested in sporting events 
than in the business in which they spend their lives. Their half- 
yearly ‘ bonus,’ or dividend, which would be liable to great fluctua- 
tions, and the amount of which would depend on the fortunes of 
the factory, would arouse in them a keen interest in the profits 
of the establishment. They would cease to believe that it is 
immoral to carry on a business for private profit as the socialists 
have told them, and they would no longer resist piece wages and 
the introduction of improvements which tend to increase output, 
sales and profits. They would suggest to the management, 
through the workmen-directors, economies and improvements, 
especially as keenness and ability might lead eventually to a seat 
at the Board table. Innumerable improvements in machinery 
havé been suggested by those who constantly use it. Workmen 
have made countless valuable inventions. Profit-sharing on a 
substantial scale combined with full rewards for valuable improve- 
ments suggested would stimulate the spirit of invention and of 
emulation among the workers to the utmost. 

Having a substantial share in the profits of the undertaking, 
all inducements to antagonise capital by striking, by keeping 
production low, by opposing the introduction of machinery, by 
insisting upon unduly short working hours, etc., would be gone. 
Strikes would become practically impossible. The loss caused to 
the factory by a strike would of course reduce profits and would 
therefore considerably affect the substantial dividend-bonus of the 
workers. If they struck work, they would no longer act against 
the capitalists, but would strike largely against themselves, which 
would be absurd. 
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The men would soon discover that increased production meant 
increased profits and increased bonuses at the half-yearly distribu- 
tion. The working men themselves would therefore begin to 
inquire why so-and-so in Yorkshire or in Massachusetts makes a 
large profit and their own factory a small one. They would com- 


pare the dividends paid among the various works and would urge. 


the management of their own factory through the workmen- 
directors to re-model the plant, to re-organise the sales department, 
to introduce piece work or to amalgamate with other concerns. 

It may be objected that the increase of the share capital by 
80, 40 or 50 per cent.—I should prefer the larger figure—would 
lead to a very serious shrinkage in the dividends paid to the 
original share-holders and to a considerable reduction in the value 
of the original shares which would entail unmerited suffering. 
At first sight that objection would seem justified. However, if, 
as is to be anticipated, output and profits should under the system 
proposed be doubled and trebled, the profits and dividends of 
the factory should increase at a similar ratio. I have shown in 
previous articles published in this Review * by means of authentic 
statistics that the American workers produce on an average from 
two to three times as much per head, both gross and nett, as do 
their British colieagues engaged in the identical callings. It can 
therefore not be doubted that, with improved organisation and 
an improved mechanical outfit, British production per worker can 
be brought up to at least the American output. But the doubling 
and trebling of production is possible only if the workers cease 
antagonising capital and co-operate with the management with 
cordial goodwill. ; 

A financier often purchases a number of competitive under- 
takings at an exaggerated price, adds to the inflated sum paid 
for them a large promoter’s profit, and creates a huge company 
or trust which has often double the nominal capital possessed 
by the undertakings of which it is composed. Very frequently 
it is found that the new undertaking earns without difficulty 
large dividends on the greatly inflated capital because amalgama- 
tion has led to both increased efficiency and vast economies. The 
operation described is a commonplace of finance. In carrying 
through such an operation, the organising financier does not 
swindle the public, as people often assert. He merely increases 
very greatly the efficiency and productive power of industry and 
capitalises the prospective profits arising from the amalgamation 
of the various competitive undertakings. By increasing the 
capital of the factory by 30, 40 or 50 per cent. and vesting the 

1 ‘ Britain’s War Finafce and Economic Future,’ Nineteenth Century and 


After, December 1915; ‘ Britain’s True Wealth and the Unimportance of the 
War Debt,’ Nineteenth Century and After, November 1918. 
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new shares in the workers collectively, the directors would merely 
capitalise the prospective profits arising from gaining the perma- 
nent good-will of the workers and permanent industrial peace. 

Hitherto the workers have been reluctant to invest their 
savings in the factory in which they are engaged and they have 
quickly sold bonus shares which were given them. As collective 
shareholders they would become interested in the working of the 
concern, and, through the periodical statements relating to the 
business, the reports of their own directors and the discussions at 
works’ meetings, they would become intimately acquainted with 
the commercial and financial aspects of the undertaking. They 
would therefore begin to feel greater confidence in its stability 
and be willing to be not only collective shareholders but individual 
shareholders by purchase as well. They would probably begin 
by investing their bonus-dividends in shares, but no pressure 
should be put on them to do so, although opportunities should 
be furnished for their putting money into shares. The British 
industries suffer from lack of modern outfit, from an insufficiency 
of capital invested in them. In 1907-1909 the capital: invested 
in industry per worker was 483/. in the United States and only 
212]. in the United Kingdom. The necessary additions to the 
plant might be made largely by the workers themselves out of 
savings. It would be all to the good if their share in the under- 
taking were increased far beyond the collective share allotted 
to them, if half the capital and more were owned by the 
workers themselves. No one restricts output or hours who is 
working for himself. The motto of the workers should become 
‘Shareholders all, managers all, capitalists all.’ The most 
successful undertakings would probably be those in which the 
workers themselves held the larger portion of the shares and those 
in which the dividends paid to the workers were particularly 
great. It is conceivable that in some cases-speeding up would 
cause the workers’ dividends to exceed their wages. 

It is frequently asserted that the workers are so poor that 
they cannot own industrial undertakings, such as factories. That 
belief is quite erroneous. In 1907, the year in which the British 
Census of Production was taken, the capital invested in the 
British industries came to only 212/. per worker. In some indus- 
tries the amount was higher and-in some it was lower. That sum 
should be within reach of many wage-earners. The future might 
see factories arise owned exclusively by the men employed and 
they ought to be among the most successful. 

The plan of profit-sharing outlined has the great advantage 
of being easily applicable to the large and the very large under- 
takings in which labour troubles are particularly frequent. It can 
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as readily ‘be applied to railways, shipping companies, docks, 
warehouses,coal mines, etc., as to factories, if there is a large 
margin of prospective profit owing to the possibility of increasing 
efficiency in production. The plan is of course particularly 
advisable in those numerous cases in which output is unduly low 
owing to the unwillingness of the workers to increase it. In those 
industries in which production per worker is extremely high, the 
introduction of profit sharing might not be advantageous to the 
original shareholders. Hence the project seems more suitable for 
a country of low and deliberately restricted individual production, 
such as Great Britain, than for a land’ where high individual 
production is general, such as the United States. 

At present many factories suffer because the Unions insist 
upon uniformity of wages regardless of the financial position and 
profits of the various undertakings. If the profit-sharing system 
described should be introduced, and if it should catch on and 
become general, the Trade Union wages rate would still be 
uniform but there would be a great variety of earnings owing 
to the bonus-dividends added, the amount of which would depend 
partly on the ability of the management, but chiefly on the 
intelligent co-operation of the workers themselves. 

The introduction of general profit-sharing in the industries 
would profoundly alter the character of the Trade Unions. They 
were created to fight capital. They were engines of war. Hence- 
forth, their attitude would change, for their war would be won. 
The Socialists would no longer try to permeate and to dominate 
them. They would become peaceful institutions engaged exclu- 
sively in promoting the social welfare of the workers and the pros- 
perity of the industry in which their members are engaged. In 
character and in scope they would resemble the Manufacturers’ 
Associations, Employers’ Associations and Chambers of Commerce 
with which they would work hand in hand. Socialism, Nationali- 
sation, Syndicalism, and Bolshevism would lose their attractive- 
ness. The business of those agitators who live by creating strife 
between capital and labour would be gone for ever. 

The introduction of practically universal profit-sharing might 
at last realise the hope that employers and employed, rich and 
poor, would cordially and fraternally co-operate, which has been 
expressed by the greatest statesmen and thinkers from Plato and 
Aristotle to Abraham Lincoln and Roosevelt. A new industrial 
era would then begin. ; 

I have put forward the ideas expressed in this article in the 
hope that the plan proposed will solve the industrial problem, 
establish permanent harmony between capital and labour, and 
introduce all the benefits claimed by the advocates of Socialism 
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without leading to robbery and confusion, and all the benefits 
claimed by the champions of Nationalisation without introducing 
the blight of bureaucracy. I have put forward these ideas in the 
hope that the plan proposed will make capital and labour, the 
two forces which seem eternally divided and irreconcilable, one 
and indivisible, and that it will greatly strengthen the beneficent 
power of individualism, while divesting it of the stigma of greed 
and injustice which its enemies have striven to fasten upon it. 
I hope that the arrangement outlined will be found to be 
practical, workable and logical. 


J. Evuis BARKER. 








SINN FEIN: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


SEVENTEEN years ago a clever young journalist named Arthur 
Griffith began to edit a small weekly paper in Dublin. His 
writings became popular with a certain section of the people as 
the result of his caustic treatment of economic problems in 
Ireland ; but he developed into a person of local importance after 
the issue of his book entitled The Resurrection of Hungary. 
In this book Griffith pointed out that Hungary had lifted herself 
out of poverty into wealth, and had secured virtual independence 
by a policy of self-reliance. He showed that by withdrawing her 
members from the Parliament at Vienna, boycotting Austrian 
goods, fostering Hungarian industries, and generally acting when 
necessary on the principles of passive resistance, Hungary had, 
after an unsuccessful republican insurrection, freed herself from 
Austrian control. Griffith declared that what Hungary had done 
Ireland could do; and his arguments drew to him a great many 
thoughtful, and quite a number of wealthy, people. It was even- 
tually decided by the persons associated with Arthur Griffith that 
a political party should be formed to carry out in Ireland the ‘ Hun- 
garian Policy.’ But as a foreign name was undesirable, the new 
party took for its designation the words Sinn Fein, which are 
pronounced Shin Fane, and mean ‘self-reliance.’ 

The first President of Sinn Fein was Mr. Edward Martyn, 
of Tulyra Castle, Co. Galway, to whom George Moore gives so 
much attention in Ave. The largest hall in Dublin was engaged 
for a day in November 1905, and under the chairmanship of 
Edward Martyn, Arthur Griffith expounded the ‘Sinn Fein 
Policy.’ Griffith’s address, an affair of extraordinary length, was 
afterwards published under the above title in a closely printed book 
of a hundred pages ; and of this book over forty thousand copies 
were sold or distributed. 

Mr. Redmond’s Party immediately attacked the new party 
with great violence. Sinn Fein was accused of being a desperate 
and bloodthirsty association; while as a matter of fact it had 
no attraction for extremists, The late P. H. Pearse himself 
assured me that he would have nothing to do with Sinn Fein, 
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as it acknowledged the authority of the King and based its claim 
to the restoration of Ireland’s Parliament upon the ‘ Renuncia- 
tion Act’ passed in the English Parliament ; and he told me that 
more than once in public he had declared that he was not a Sinn 
Feiner. The truth is that the Irish extremists saw in Sinn Fein 
a species of compromise which would not admit of the full claim 
of independence, and whose methods could not provide for the 
inclusion of physical force. 

Sinn Fein was really based on the repeal of the Act of Union 
and the enforcement of the ‘ Renunciation Act’ whereby England 
had declared in 1782 that she had no right to legislate for Ireland, 
and had never possessed such right. However, in spite of opposi- 
tion the new movement seemed to be gaining ground until a by- 
election was fought on the issue, and the Sinn Fein candidate 
defeated. After that Sinn Fein died, and had practically been 
extinct for seven years before its revival in October 1916. It 
cannot be too carefully noted, if this article is to be understood, 
that the Volunteer movement which culminated in the Easter 
Week Rebellion had nothing to do with Sinn Fein, though the 
name was applied to the Volunteers. The reason why this name 
was applied will be explained in due course. After its defeat 
at the polls, Sinn Fein, as has been said, died. The headquarters 
of the Society (a magnificent old Georgian house occupied, 
curiously enough, by Cardinal Newman during his residence in 
Dublin on the occasion of his ill-fated attempt to found a univer- 
sity) still remained, and occasional lectures were given to small 
audiences in one of the rooms. The ‘ National Council’ was duly 
elected year by year; but it did nothing, for public interest had 
deserted what was looked upon as a lost cause. Mr. Redmond, 
as shall be explained, called the Irish Volunteers Sinn Feiners 
as a nickname, and his object in doing this was to associate them 
with a proverbial failure. To call a man before October 1916 
a Sinn Feiner was to call him a failure. 

When the Ulster Volunteer Force was formed by Sir Edward 
Carson, the Nationalist extremists, then a very negligible quantity, 
proposed the formation of Irish Volunteers to counterbalance the 
argumentative value of the Ulster force. But it is certain from 
the start that a few of them looked upon the formation of Volun- 
teers as a means towards an end, and that end rebellion. The 
services of Professor Eoin MacNeill were secured as President 
of the Irish Volunteers ‘ to give confidence to the public,’ as The 
O’Rahilly explained tome. This move had a remarkable result ; 
and the fact that MacNeill lent respectability to an otherwise 
extreme movement led to the pouring in of recruits to the number 
of 250,000. How ‘safe’ the movement appeared to the public 
will be understood when it is known that vast numbers of Reser- 
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vists in the British Army associated themselves with the Volun- 
teers. MacNeill and the majority of the Volunteers regarded 
the movement as a means of presenting the same argument for 
Home Rule as Ulster presented against it. Bat the men who 
really formed the Volunteers; and who persuaded Professor 
MacNeill to act as President, set about designing the new body 
as a weapon with which to ‘ strike for liberty.’ 

Mr. Redmond was from the first very suspicious of the Irish 
Volunteers, for he knew the men who were really in control, and 
he realised that his own supporter, Professor MacNeill, was 


_ merely a figure-head. Mr. Devlin actually declared to me that 


he considered it would be necessary ‘to smash the Volunteers’ ; 
and he asked my advice. I replied: ‘If you try to smash the 
Belfast Committee, for instance, you will find it a more difficult 
task than you anticipate ; but if you try to smash the Volunteers 
you'll smash yourself and your Party.’ 

Mr. Redmond moved with caution against the Volunteers, 
and cleverly persuaded the Central Committee to admit his special 
delegates ; and these persons engaged themselves in wrecking the 
work of the Committee, which really consisted of arming the 
country. Chaos reigned in the Central Committee; revolvers 
were sometimes drawn ; and the din was so great that crowds used 
to fill the street outside the committee room in Dublin. The 
O’Rahilly once told me laughingly that the police had actually, 
with great politeness, suggested that some order should be main- 
tained as the traffic was being seriously diverted by the crowds in 
the street. ‘ 

After Mr. Redmond made his first recruiting speech the origisial 
Volunteers threw out his nominees; and the real nature of the 
movement became instantly evident; that is to say, a very few 
persons in Ireland associated themselves with the Volunteers 
who ‘ meant business’ ; and when the split was complete, instead 
of 250,000 men there existed a possible 5000 in nominal associa- 
tion with the old committee. The remaining 245,000 melted 
away ; and a large number were called up for the Army. At this 
juncture Mr. Redmond nicknamed the original Volunteers ‘ Sinn 
Feiners’ in order to associate them with a society whose collapse 
had become a local proverb. Shortly after this, The O’Rahilly 
and Professor MacNeill asked me to do what I could to organise 
the Volunteers. It was a very difficult task, involving a huge 
correspondence, and constant travelling, and a great deal of spe- 
cialised journalistic work. When MacNeill’s paper The Irish 
Volunteer was closed up in Dublin, I managed to revive it for 
him in Belfast, and looked after its production. And when 
Griffith’s paper was suppressed, I got a new paper started for 
him in Belfast called Nationality. For both these papers, besides 
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conducting them, it was necessary to provide numerous contribu- 
tions. ‘Copy’ very frequently ‘went astray’; and I have been 
more than once faced with the writing of twenty columns of matter 
in one week to avoid the collapse of either of the papers. Indeed 
I had to make up an entire issue of Nationality, twenty-four 
columns, within a few hours’ notice. 

When all the papers were suppressed, except the Volunteer, 
I launched a series of carefully written booklets, under the title 
of Tracts for the Times. The success of this series was simply 
phenomenal. Upwards of seventy-five thousand copies were sold 
in a short time. Of these books, Pearse wrote four, MacNeill 
three, Griffith one, The O’Rahilly one, and I myself provided 
five. In March 1916 Pearse sent me the manuscript of his last 
‘Tract,’ and asked me to have it published without fail not later 
than the 17th of April. This was done, and when to my astonish- 
ment the news of the Rebellion reached me the reason for Pearse’s 
haste to publish became evident ; for, as will be remembered, the 
Rebellion broke out on the 23rd of April. Everyone knows the story 
of the Rebellion. This much should be plain : the Rebellion was 
the work of a very few persons; and the following which these 
persons had may be judged when I say that the highest circulation 
of Nationality, the paper bought by all persons more or less sympa- 
thetic, but by no means of necessity believers in physical force, 
was never more than 7500 per week. Among these persons were 
the two or three hundred people who still believed in Griffith’s 
Sinn Fein policy. 

‘After an internment in England, following the Rebellion, I 
was released in August 1916; and returned home to find Nation- 
alist Ireland in apathy and chaos. After a short holiday I called 
a conference of representative Nationalists in Dublin, and asked 
them to act with me in doing something. They professed great 
interest, but would do nothing. A man named Judge had started 
an organisation called the Repeal League, while some persons in 
Omagh had started a society called the Irish Nation League. 
Some of the members of the conference which I summoned declared 


- that the Nation League held the field. There was no prospect of 


agreement, except in an almost general inclination to assume that 
the country was too apathetic to be roused by anything; and so 
the conference broke up. One thing came out of the conference, 
however: A Dublin business man named Mr. Gleeson unex- 
pectedly said ‘ Why not revive Sinn Fein? The headquarters is 
there, and it has not been interfered with by the Government.’ 
“It’s too dead to be revived,’ declared a speaker. ‘It’s been dead 
for seven years ; and the people will never listen to the Sinn Fein 
policy.’ ‘I think,’ I said, ‘that the best we can do is to revive 
Sinn Fein ; and I intend to make an attempt in my paper, The 
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Irishman, of which that is an advance copy.’ And I laid the ~ 
first number of my new paper on the table. Out of thirty-five 
persons present at the conference, only three supported me. As 
already stated, the Sinn Fein Society, though virtually dead, still 
owned its headquarters ; but these premises were closed up. 

In communication with Mr. Gleeson I learned that it was 
possible to get an old copy of Griffith’s book, The Sinn Fein 
Policy. I procured a copy, which was in a rather tattered condi- 
tion ; and from this I designed a leaflet embodying the principles 
of the policy, under the title of Sinn Fein in Tabloid Form. 
These leaflets have been sold in countless thousands. 

At this stage I wrote to Alderman Kelly of Dublin, a member 
of the National Council of Sinn Fein. I asked Alderman Kelly 
to call a meeting of the Council and see-if the old policy could 
not be revived. On the 11th of October 1916 Alderman Kelly 
wrote to me: ‘I do not know who gave you the news that Sinn 
Fein was still working at 6 Harcourt Street, as it is not correct. 
Politically we have done nothing ; and the few of us that remain 
have discussed the situation and cannot at present see that we 
can start again with the Sinn Fein prépaganda. . . . We will 
not be able to do the political work.’ 

This came as a very great shock to me; because I had 
announced to the public that Sinn Fein was still going on, and 
that communications should be addressed to the National Council 
at 6 Harcourt Street. However, in the firm belief that the best 
thing to do would be to keep the people engaged in working out 
the Sinn Fein policy, which involves industrial revival, temper- 
ance, and other items of value, I determined to go ahead ; and so 
I informed the National Council, which had refused to do the 
work for which it was elected, that I should run the whole politi- 
cal movement from my own house in Belfast if they refused to 
open headquarters and do their part. And that week I published 
Sinn Fein in Tabloid Form, and issued it on this occasion as an 
article in The Irishman. Next week Alderman Kelly, on behalf 
of the National Council, wrote to me under date October 13, 1916 : 
‘You had better leaye things as they are now, as it would not 
do to change. You may rest assured that all correspondence sent 
to 6 Harcgurt Street will be attended to. I will get a meeting 
called, and see what can be done in view of your work in The 
Irishman, which of course has altered the situation within the 
past few weeks.’ 

From that moment the history of the rise of Sinn Fein is 
that of an incredibly quick growth. The new-old policy, offered 
always in ‘tabloid form,’ captured the Nationalist imagination. 
An immense amount of popular sympathy had arisen for the men 
shot after the Rebellion, and as these men, to the then hostile 
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Nationalists of Ireland, had ‘seen known as ‘Sinn Feiners’ 
(though they one and all objected to the nickname), I felt sure 
that it would be a simple matter to make use of this misdirected 
sympathy to lead the public unconsciously into adopting the policy 
for which the name Sinn Fein really stood. My conjecture proved 
correct ; and in this piece of harmless ‘ bluff ’ I was entirely success- 
ful; for in a few weeks the comparatively powerful Irish Nation 
League had collapsed, and Judge’s Repeal League was dead. 
Hundreds of thousands of leaflets were distributed, all purporting 
to come from the National Council, but really the work of the 
writer. A number of active men were engaged to write articles 
and letters for the Press to make the name ‘Sinn Fein’ familiar. 
But perhaps the best piece of bluff consisted in challenging Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., in the West Cork contest, in the name of a 
society which had hardly risen from the grave, and from an address 
in Dublin which had not been opened for months! The Cork 
Nationalists supported Sinn Fein, and the O’Brienite candidate 
was beaten in a seat considered the safest in the possession of 
Mr. O’Brien’s Party. I telegraphed to one prominent man asking 
him to stand as Sinn Fein candidate; but he refused; and as 
nominations took place the next day nothing could be done. I 
therefore acted on Parnell’s principle, when he advised his people 
to vote for the Conservative against the ‘rotten Whigs,’ on the 
principle of ‘better an open enemy than a false friend.’ The 
effect of the defeat of Mr. William O’Brien’s candidate, Mr. 
Healy, was tremendous; and finally, when Count Plunkett con- 
tested North Roscommon, the power of Sinn Fein became evident. 

I issued a leaflet with instructions.for forming something that 
had never been produced before, namely a Sinn Fein Club; and 
when the first All-Ireland Conference was called in the Mansion 
House, the public was astonished to discover a new phenomenon, 
which took the form of forty Sinn Fein Clubs. The Clubs spread 
like wildfire; and when Arthur Griffith revived his paper 
Nationality he found himself in possession of a circulation of 60,000 
copies per issue in place of the 7500 he had possessed before his 
arrest. 

After his release I asked Griffith to visit me, and told him 
that ‘the whole country was Sinn Fein.’ He would.not believe 
it; but the result of North Roscommon set his doubts at rest. 
My whole object had been to revive Griffith’s old policy, and to 
get Griffith into control. And until the advent of De Valera all 
things seemed to be going in a practical and sensible manner. 
Much work had been done in the way of industrial revival. A 
railway had been begun for the purpose of coal transport from 
the Wolfhill mine—the first railway of its kind in Ireland ; while 
coal-ball depots had been started in Dublin for the manufacture 
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of coal-balls out of Irish slack. The Port and Docks Board of 
Dublin had been forced to abandon a scheme for destroying ship- 
building by refusing facilities to the Dublin Dockyard Company ; 
and by this victory over 75,000/. per annum was brought into 
Dublin. There seemed to be growing among the people a business 
instinct, and a respect for the sterling qualities of the Ulster people. 
Then De Valera came forth from prison endowed with what Le 
Bon calls ‘accidental popularity,’ resulting from his defence of 
a bakery during the Rebellion; and the excitable Nationalists 
called upon him to pit his brains against John Redmond, the 
British Empire, and incidentally the Ulster Unionists. By John 
Redmond he was defeated in three elections ; whereas before his 
arrival as leader Redmond’s Party had been consistently routed 
at each contest. He set about informing the British Empire that 
‘Englishmen must clear out of Ireland, bag and baggage’; and 
to effect this expulsion he invented the policy of ‘ ten-foot pikes.’ 
Finally he gave the Ulstermen ‘ Six months to leave Ireland.’ 

Under the rule of De Valera Sinn Fein became a glorified 
Donnybrook Fair. Executive meetings resembled dog-fights ; 
industrial revival was forgotten in the joy of preparing to ‘ wipe 
out the British Empire.’ And as the Irish Nationalists, apart 
from Mr. Redmond’s followers, consistently supported De Valera 
in his ten-foot-pike farce, it was brought home to me that the 
Southern Irish preferred wild talk to common sense, and were 
consequently racially childish. TIllusionsdie hard. I had accepted 
the Irish Nationalist argument that if a majority demands inde- 
pendence, that majority deserves it. I began to see that a mere 
majority claim must be based on more than numbers, i.e. on 
the quality of the individuals who constitute those numbers. Pre- 
sident Wilson put this idea into shape when he said some little 
time ago that freedom was for those who deserved it or who were 
fit for it. 

I find that my disillusionment was a slower process than I 
imagined ; for here is an extract from a letter which I wrote nine 
months before I decided to leave Sinn Fein at very serious per- 
sonal loss in friendship and finance. I said in this private letter : 
‘ Our people are socially childish. Their conduct to others depends 
upon a passing emotion, not on an acknowledged code of good 
manners.’ At the time I wrote this my eyes were beginning to 
open ; and subsequent events opened them very wide indeed. Sinn 
Fein—from being a constitutional association for the teaching of 
self-help, punctuality, business habits, self-reliance—became a pro- 
German society, armed to the teeth, with spokesmen who thought 
nothing of ‘taking on’ the British Empire, the Ulstermen, and 
Mr. Redmond’s Party all at one time; the chief amusement of 
whose followers seemed to consist in raiding the houses of peace- 
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able folk in the dead of night. Hundreds of these raids took place 
until Lord French removed the agitators who were turning Ireland 
into a bear-garden, and who were prepared to ruin any and every 
man who dared to have an opinion of his own. This last proce- 
dure was brought very closely home to me when my cousin, Mr. 
Joseph Pim, of Wicklow, who was a shipowner and the controller 
of numerous warehouses along the quay, was laid under the Sinn 
Fein lash for daring to vote in the Wicklow Council for Conscrip- 
tion. The madness of this attack upon an individual who was 
giving a tremendous amount of employment is evident. Mr. 
Pim’s business was destroyed ; no man dared to work for him. He 
was compelled to close up and retire from business, leaving a 
great trade in desolation, and the port of Wicklow the poorer. I 
cannot say that this treatment of a relative had anything directly 
to do with my leaving Sinn Fein ; it occurred a day or two before 
T handed in my resignation ; but its effects were not evident until 
some time after. ; 

On the 4th of June of last year I resigned from the National 
Council of Sinn Fein, from my position as Parliamentary candi- 
date, and from my well-paid position as editor of The Irishman. 
For a year, therefore, it has been possible to view Sinn Fein from 
the outside ; and this is my humble opinion about its future. 

I pointed out that the advent of De Valera caused us to lose 
elections ; and it is perfectly obvious, therefore, that there must 
be a sane, if timid, majority in Ireland. This majority will shout 
with the noisy agitator; but it will vote against his wild policy. 
That is why De Valera’s speeches seemed to carry the people ; 
and yet when it came to the test of elections, Sinn Fein was 
defeated while he was at liberty, and won its General Election 
victory after he and the other extremists had been interned. 

The British Government, as everyone knows, interned De 
Valera and the majority of the extremists—one might say all of 
them. It left at liberty a man of great intellect, for whose powers 
and moderate spirit I shall always have the greatest respect, a man 
with whom I have toiled in the wilderness, Professor Eoin 
MacNeill. It is the plainest of facts that while De Valera and 
his like were interned, Ireland was peaceful and prosperous, and 
Sinn Fein captured, under the leadership of Professor MacNeill, 
the inner respect and affection of the majority of the Southern 
Irish. This was proved by the elections. But just as Sinn Fein 
won success at the polls in proportion to the more restrained con- 
duct and utterances of its less extreme leaders in Ireland, so it 
departed from the characteristics which marked it out for destruc- 
tion. As a big popular movement, depending upon the principles 
of the original policy of Arthur Griffith, namely self-reliance, it is 
my opinion that Sinn Fein would hecome as harmless and reason- 
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able as any constitutional movement which has gone before it. ~ 
It is certain that the murders and crimes at present disgracing 
Ireland are repugnant to the majority. But Nationalists lack 

moral, if they possess physical, courage, and few voices are raised 
in condemnation. Sinn Fein may perhaps turn its eyes from 
visions, and fix them upon the hard realities of practical life; 
and in dvifg this it may perform a miracle, and educate the 
emotional and easy-going people of the South in business 
habits. In that case we shall have a busy and prosperous 
Ireland. It may do these things. But I can hardly sup- 
pose that the charm of De Valera’s wild utterances will fail 
to wean the people from what is practical. I have studied the 
Trish character very closely. And this may be said: Irish en- 
thusiasm, like the enthusiasm of children, is soon spent. The 
greater the rush, the greater the collapse. Already Professor 
MacNeill is warning the Sinn Feiners to be patient, and to be 
prepared for the more difficult sequence of small sacrifices, in place 
of the more theatrical and attractive business of one instantaneous 
effort. Sinn Fein will die slowly ; but it will die. And the men 
who will give it its death-blow will be the men who preach physical 
force, those who while interned refused to sign a declaration that 
they would refrain from violent methods if released. 

The Sinn Fein policy succeeded in Hungary because the people 
of Hungary realised the folly of armed rebellion, and by their 
methods proved themselves a mature race with the requisite charac- 
teristics of patience and determination. The Nationalists of 
Ireland are not a mature race; and their irresponsibility makes 
them attractive folk, just as children are attractive because of 
their irresponsibility. The Nationalists want’ everything in a 
hurry. They want to rule before they have learned toobey. They 
want to run a nation before they have learned to be punctual and 
to answer letters and keep appointments. Their failings in these 
matters are almost incredible. They want to be statesmen before 
they have cultivated restraint, caution, and foresight. 

I think we shall see what the future of Sinn Fein must be by 
considering certain past events and conditions in which the im- 
patience of the Irish Nationalist has defeated his own objects. 
After the Rebellion of 1798 there were thirty years of complete 
political prostration, during which Ireland was tilling her land, 
and increasing her population almost twice over. After the Re- 
bellion of 1848 there followed twenty years of complete apathy ; 
after the appeal to physical force in 1867 there was no sign of 
rebellion for fifty years ; and for thirty of those years the country 
was indifferent and apathetic or torn by faction. When the idealist 

O’Donovan Rossa came out of prison after suffering penal servi- 
tude, he came out to an Ireland which had forgotten him. Indeed, 
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though he was in financial trouble, the Corporation of Dublin 
actually refused to employ him in a very humble capacity ; and 
he had to emigrate to the United States, where he was kindly 
received. America is thoroughly mature and grown up, and has 
a respect for men who are prepared to suffer for their opinions. 
Ireland forgot John Mitchel ; but America received him with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. 

I think that the Rebellion of Easter Week will be the last in 
Irish history if the Empire’s rulers govern Ireland firmly and fairly, 
foster industries, develop the enormous untapped coal and iron 
resources of Ireland, and provide a system of education which 
will in time lift the people above the impulsiveness and dreamy 
enthusiasm which stifle and bewilder the Irish Nationalists of 


to-day. 
HERBERT Moore Pim. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ‘OTHELLO’ AS A STUDY 
OF THE MORBID PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 


THROUGHOUT the history of the drama, from the Greek theatre 
to the plays of Ibsen and of Wilde, the representation of mental 
disorder has been a recognised method of obtaining intense and 
vivid effects on the tragic stage. In this exploitation of insanity 
for the purposes of dramatic art the writers of the Elizabethan 
age have attained a notable pre-eminence, not only by reason of 
the number and variety of the mad characters that figure in their 
plays, but also through the evident care which most of these 
writers have taken to make their delineation of mental disease 
accord with reality. This interest in madness and this attention 
to clinical truth in its description may perhaps be accounted for 
in part by the fact that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the lunatic asylum, instead of being the secluded institution that 
it is to-day, was more or less a place of public resort where the 
inmates were on show somewhat after the fashion of strange 
animals in a menagerie. In fact, the asylums of that time, and 
even till a much later date, seem to have derived an important 
part of their revenue from the fees charged to the curious for 
admission to see the lunatics, and from the alms which the patients 
collected at the gates from the charity of passers-by. Moreover, 
the inmates of asylums formed only a small proportion of the 
insane population: sufferers from mental disease in its less 
dangerous and aggressive forms wandered at large through the 
country, and whether their infirmity moved the public to pity or 
to amusement, it was in either case an-effective means of obtaining 
charity, so that Abraham men and Bedlam beggars, either genuine 
lunatics or malingerers, were familiar figures in the social life of 
the time, and are, frequently referred to in its literature. 

As a result of this closer contact with the insane, both in 
institutions and at large, the Elizabethan public would naturally 
regard madness on the stage in a different light from a theatrical 
audience at the present day : they would feel less repugnance to 
the subject as a theme for dramatic treatment, and they would 
probably be far keener judges of the merits of the representation 
and its truth to nature. 
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It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that the playwrights 
of this period, free to make full use of the dramatic possibilities 
of insanity, but working at the same time in the consciousness 
that they must satisfy the critical sense of a well-informed public, 
should have shown so marked a predilection for studies of mad- 
ness, and should have displayed so accurate an acquaintance with 
its symptoms. These characteristics are nowhere more con- 
spicuously evident than in the plays of Shakespeare, which present 
possibly the most numerous, but certainly the most perfect 
delineations of insanity to be found in the whole range of dramatic 
art. To quote the well-known judgment of Schlegel—a judgment 
that has been unanimously endorsed by medical writers—‘ Perhaps 
he alone, of all poets, has portrayed the mental diseases— 
melancholia, monomania, somnambulism—with such incompar- 
able and in every respect definite truth, that the physician may 
enrich his observations from them in the same manner as from 
real cases.’ 

But it is not merely through their greater fidelity to nature 
that Shakespeare’s delineations of mental disease differ from those 
of other dramatists and even from those of the most brilliant among 
his contemporaries : they are also inspired by a distinctive and far 
more subtle conception of the dramatic value of madness. He 
never treats it, like other Elizabethan writers, as material for purely 
spectacular interludes—there are no masques of melancholy in his 
plays ; and he is very sparing in his use of it as a mere means of 
tragic effect in the dénouement. Ophelia, indeed, loses her reason 
as a result of grief and disappointed love; and the madness of 
Lady Macbeth may perhaps be set down to the account of hopeless 
remorse ; but these are exceptional instances, and do not repre- 
sent Shakespeare’s characteristic way of utilising the dramatic 
potentialities of insanity. It is in the essential structure of his 
greater tragedies, and especially in the treatment of their central 
characters, that this distinctive method is revealed. In these 
tragedies madness is depicted, not as an effect but as a cause, 
not as the result of the emotional conflicts which create the 
dramatic interest, but as their source ; insane passion is the main- 
spring of the tragic action; the whole movement of the drama 
turns on the evolution of a diseased or abnormal temperament 
and its morbid reaction to circumstance. This is clearly evident 
in Hamlet and in Lear, and these plays are, in fact, almost 
universally regarded as dramas of insanity; but it has not been 
so generally recognised that the same method is used, and used 
with even greater skill and subtlety, in the tragedy of Othello. 
That there should have been so much obscurity on this point is 
the more surprising because there can be little doubt that the 
unique position of Othello, as the only convincing representation 
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of jealousy ever achieved in dramatic art, is due precisely to the 
fact that Shakespeare, unlike the other dramatists who have 
essayed this favourite theme, clearly realised that jealousy—at all 
events the jealousy that can provide intense tragic effects—is 
essentially the passion of a diseased:‘mind. Compare, for instance, 
with Othello such a character as the Herod of Calderon’s famous 
tragedy—El Mayor Monstruo los Zelos—and it is at once evident 
that, while the Moor is a living and breathing man, whose speech 
and actions are the natural expression of a real because a morbid 
passion, the Tetrarch of Judaea’ is a mere lay figure, and his 
lengthy harangues, impressive though they are by the beauty and 
dignity of the verse in which they are clothed, convey absolutely 
nothing of the true emotions of a jealous man ; they are, in fact, 
cold moral disquisitions on the thesis stated in the title of the play. 
Calderon did not go to life for the emotional materials of hisdrama ; 
the jealousy that he reasons about is a pure figment of his intellect, 
and that is why he finds no difficulty in attributing the unreal and 
shadowy passion which he describes to a character conceived as 
noble and heroic. Shakespeare, on the contrary, modelled his 
Othello from nature : he knew that jealousy is a passion that be- 
longs to lower and more animal organisations, and is consistent 
only with a sensual type of love; and accordingly, in his adap- 
tation of the Italian story from which he took his plot, in order to 
emphasise this fact, he not only retained the Moorish nationality 
of the protagonist; but even accentuated the suggestion of racial 
inferiority by ascribing to Othello the ‘thick lips’ and ‘ sooty 
bosom’ of the negro. And, in further insistence on the organic 
basis of jealousy, he refers again and again to the age and the 
failing virility of Othello, as, for instance, when the Moor dis- 
claims the ardour of passion—‘ the young affects In me defunct ’ * ; 
or when he speculates as to the causes which may. have led to 
Desdemona’s infidelity—‘ or for I am declined Into the vale of 
years.” These details have been added by the poet; there is no 
hint of them in the Italian original. 

Seeing that Shakespeare has given such clear and striking 
indications of the pathological temperament of Othello, it may 
be asked how it has come about that the play has, nevertheless, 
been ordinarily viewed as a tragedy of heroic love rather than as 
a tragedy of insane passion. The chief reason would seem to lie 
in the very general misconception of the réle of Iago. To see what _ 
the dramatist really meant in his creation of this character, 
it is instructive to do what is always so profitable in the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s thought, namely, to compare the play 
with the original story which furnished its plot. This comparison 
has already shown us that Shakespeare was careful to follow the 
1 Act I. Scene 3. 2 Act III. Scene 3. 
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Italian story in making Othello of Moorish race. If what he 
there retained of Cinthio’s tale is significant in regard to the 
character of Othello, still more significant are the radical altera- 
tions which he made from the Italian model in his delineation of 
Iago. In Cinthio’s novel, Iago’s prototype, the Alfieri, has a 
normal and commonplace motive for his treacherous conduct : he 
has made love to Desdemona, who has repulsed his addresses, and 
he believes that she is enamoured of the Capo di Squadra—the 
Cassio of the play ; thus when the Alfieri poisons the mind of the 
Moor, it is with the deliberate purpose of avenging himself on 
a scornful mistress and a preferred rival. Shakespeare, in his 
rehandling of the matter, has deliberately rejected all this part of 
the story : Iago has no such motive for his villainy, in fact, he 
has no clear motive at all, and the reasons which are rather vaguely 
suggested in his speeches are obviously inadequate, and even at 
that are shifting and uncertain—at one time it is disappointment 
at his failure to obtain promotion, at another it is a perverted 
desire of Desdemona, or, again, a suspicion of his wife’s relations 
with Othello or with Cassio, though throughout the play there 
is never a hint of jealousy in his speech or conduct in the scenes 
where Emilia is on the stage. In short, what Shakespeare has 
done, apparently of set purpose, is to denaturalise the character 
of Iago, and he seems even to have taken pains to emphasise his 
intention in doing this by the studied carelessness with which he 
treats the whole question of Iago’s motives. 

What inference are we to draw from this? Are we to accept 
the view of those critics who, like George Brandes, make it a merit 
in Shakespeare that he has created an unnatural and monstrous 
character, and who consider that ‘ An ordinary human capacity 
for love or hatred would degrade and detract from Iago’s 
supremacy in evil’? If this view is correct, then in the creation 
of Iago Shakespeare has departed very widely from the principles 
which he has followed in the delineation of all his other human 
characters ; nowhere else has he sought to depict passion ‘ above 
ordinary human capacity’; the personages who approach nearest 
to Iago in wickedness, as, for instance, Edmund the bastard in 
Lear, act from natural and consistent motives, and are suscep- 
tible to pity and remorse when their misdeeds bring ruin on those 
who are not their enemies. To assume, as this theory does, that 
Shakespeare was merely aiming at a cheap tour de force, is an 

“explanation so much out of harmony with the whole character of 
his genius that it would hardly be admissible even if no more 
reasonable interpretation of Iago’s réle could be suggested. But, 
in fact, there is a far simpler way of meeting the difficulty, if we 
regard the play as a study of insane jealousy, treated after 
Shakespeare’s special and distinctive method in the dramatic 
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representation of morbid passion. It will then be readily apparent 
that Iago is not intended as an actual human personage, but that 
he represents merely the projection of the insane thoughts and 
impulses of Othello; he is, in short, simply a dramatic device for 
showing the growth of diseased passion in the mind of-the Moor. 
His réle in the play is thus comparable with the réle of the Ghost 
in Hamlet or of the Weird Sisters in Macbeth. 

And this view further explains and is confirmed by another 
peculiarity of the play which has also been a stumbling-block to 
the critics—namely, the marked insistence on gross sexual imagery 
throughout the speeches of Iago. There is absolutely nothing of 
this sort in the Italian story, and there is nothing comparable with 
it in Shakespeare’s’ other tragedies, or in the plays of the least 
squeamish of his contemporaries when dealing with the theme of 
sexual jealousy. It would be difficult to understand why 
Shakespeare should have deliberately impressed this distinctive 
character on Iago’s speeches, if these speeches were addressed 
to an Othello of sane judgment and emotions. But their language 
is entirely natural if we consider them as expressing the mental 
state of a jealous lunatic ; the images which they conjure up are, 
in fact, those that habitually beset the mind in this type of 
insanity, and it would be easy to find in any asylum patients whose 
delirious ideas sound like a paraphrase of the words of Iago. It is 
hardly to be supposed that even the intuition of genius can, by its 
unaided power, divine the working of the diseased mind, and it 
needs, therefore, no straining of hypothesis to assume that it was 
from the direct observation of such patients that Shakespeare 
obtained the clinical knowledge which he has so skilfully used in 
the wording of Iago’s bestial suggestions. And this conjecture will 
be strengthened when it is borne in mind that delusional jealousy 
is a tolerably common form of mental disorder, and further, that 
its frequency was quite well recognised by other dramatic writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is, for instance, 
one of the types of insanity specially distinguished in the masques 
of madness in Webster’s Duchess of Amalfi, and in Ford’s 
Lover’s Melancholy. 

To these lesser writers the delirium of jealousy appealed merely 
on the score of its value for spectacular effect. For Shakespeare 
its interest was in the scope it afforded for the exercise of his 
peculiar art in the dramatic presentation of intense passion. An 
obvious difficulty in depicting the great passions on the stage is 
the fact that their growth is essentially slow, so that it is only by 
the aid of artifice that the process of their development can be 
displayed even within the limits allowed by the romantic drama. 
Shakespeare’s favourite method of overcoming this difficulty is to 
bring on the scene at a crucial moment in the emotional evolution 
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some non-natural agency which gives form and expression to the 
impulses of the encroaching passion and to the thoughts that go 
with these impulses. Hamlet’s growing feeling of hatred to his 
uncle and of suspicion regarding the circumstances of his father’s 
death is crystallised after this fashion by the confirming voice of 
the Ghost. The subconscious stirrings of ambition in the soul 


of Macbeth are dramatically presented in the prophecies of the 


Witches. And similarly in Othello the suspicions of Desdemona’s 
fidelity which are germinating in the mind of the Moor, and 
which, as his morbid jealousy develops, define themselves in gross 
sensual imaginings of hallucinatory intensity, are brought out on 
the stage as the malevolent suggestions of Iago. 

The device by which the dramatic effect is obtained is thus 
essentially the same in the three plays: the difference is merely 
that in Macbeth and Hamlet the agents invoked for the purpose 
are beings of explicitly supernatural character, while in Othello 
the corresponding réle is assigned to a personage whose unreality 
is revealed, not through his outward semblance, which is that of 
a man, but through a moral perversion so monstrous as clearly to 
transcend the limits of human nature. The intentional character 
of this unreality and its dramatic significance are brought out 
with consummate art in the treatment of Iago in the last scene 
of the play. When Othello, confounded by his realisation of 
the fiendish malignancy of which he has been the victim, exclaims 


I look down towards his feet; but that’s a fable. 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee— 


the words are at once an unmistakable revelation of the poet’s 
conception of Iago’s réle and a preparation of the mind for his 
fate. For, in fact, Iago is not killed; while in all the other 
authentic tragedies of Shakespeare the villain perishes within 
the action of the piece, in Othello the close of the last scene leaves 
Iago to the endurance of lingering torture at the hands of his 
enemy. This touch of savage cruelty is so hideous in itself and 
so alien to the large tolerance of Shakespeare’s temper, that it 
would seem forced and unnatural if Iago were in truth a being of 
flesh and blood, and not merely a vehicle for the dramatic mani- 
festation of the diseased thought of Othello. It only fails to be 
revolting just because the painful impression that it would other- 
wise produce is relieved by the sense of Iago’s unreality, and merely 
remains as a faint suggestion of sadism congenial to the theme and 
atmosphere of the tragedy. 


W. C. SULLIVAN. 











SPIRITUALISM AND RELIGION 


The Rev.. Cyril E. Hudson’ disputes the claim of Spiritualism to be 
a religion, and argues that there is nothing in it that ‘is not already 
familiar knowledge to the most insignificant disciple of Jesus Christ.’— 
The Morning Post, May 1, 1919. 


SPIRITUALISM is a word in our language which conveys as different 
@ meaning to different minds as the conception of Christianity 
varies according to the individual. Certain dogma held by one 
Christian is anathema to another and members even of the same 
community do not always agree; while the term Spiritualist,’ 
so exclusively associated by the cursory reader with absurd and 
often fraudulent phenomena, is misleading when applied to the 
serious investigators who believe in the ‘ existence of spirit as 
distinct from matter ’ (this being ‘ Spiritualism ’ as defined by the 
dictionary), and who regard the study of psychic manifestations as 
within the range of scientific inquiry. 

Mr. Hudson, as one of the clergy, disputes the claim of 
Spiritualism to be a religion. It might be argued in that case 
that interference on the part of religion is superfluous. That 
anything and everything psychic might be left to those who are 
naturally endowed to learn through experience, as, for instance, 
astronomers are now unimpeded in their activities by ecclesiastical 
authorities ; and especially since guidance can be obtained from 
scientists qualified by years of systematic study of the subject. 
But, as a matter of fact, almost without exception, the leaders 
of psychical research make no such claim. On the contrary, it 
has been repeatedly denied.* 

Psychic investigation is certainly concerned with the mental 
(or spiritual) side of man’s nature, a side which has, hitherto, 
been left to religion. An early discovery, Telepathy, promises 
scientific explanation and, so far, religion is in accordance—it 

1 ‘ Spiritualism and Christianity,’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1919. 

2 Mr. Hudson makes a distinction between Spiritualism and Psychical 
Research. A distinguished founder of the Society for Psychical Research, the 
late Mr. F. W. H. Myers, is known as a spiritualist. Sir Oliver Lodge and 
others also come under the same category. 

3 Sir William Barrett gives reason for warning people ‘against making a 
religion of Spiritualism’ (On the Threshold of the Unseen, Part I. chap. iii). 


Sir Oliver Lodge: ‘It is not by religious faith that I have been led to my 
present position ’ (Zhe Strand Magazine, June 1917). 
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is vibratory energy set up by human thought. But when there 
are signs of the possibility of similar vibrations emanating from 
discarnate minds or spirits, and independent of the physical body, 
religion steps in and, if such a possibility is not flatly denied, 
the decree is made-—confine your attention to the living, leave 
the dead alone. Religion claims the culminating point of 
Spiritualism as belonging to a region exclusively her own, and 
quite reasonably. 

For the Christian belief, based on prophecy, sustained by 
inspiration, is consummated in the Resurrection. The perfect 
example of what man may become is personified in Christ, Whose 
chosen disciples, endowed with spiritual gifts (clearly enumerated 
by St. Paul‘), carried on His teaching, emphasised by St. Paul 
in his defence before Felix: ‘Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question by you this day.’ * 

There are two branches of supernormal manifestations which 
claim the attention of investigators. One is phenomena of the 
séance, which it is admittedly wise to leave entirely in the hands 
of competent authorities; and the other, a form of mediumship 
which lies within the range of personal experience and which is 
unhindered by a state of trance or any clouding of the perceptive 
faculties. It includes thought-transference, clairvoyance, clair- 
audience and prophecy, all of which are singly and otherwise more 
common than is generally supposed. It is an ‘extension of the 


“ area of the conscious self’ which involves no suppression of 


personality.* 

Many of these psychic experiences are satisfactorily explained 
on the hypothesis of Telepathy ; but surely certain of the Scriptural 
illustrations of spiritual guidance would receive a like explanation 
to-day if advanced as contemporary examples. For instance, the 
vision of Cornelius when the angel counselled him to seek Peter 
at Joppa, and the words were given to Peter: ‘ Behold, three 
men seek thee.’’ But it is not yet proved that the cause which 
sets up vibrations intelligible to a sensitive is dependent on the 
physical body. There may be also a purely spiritual agency. 

Therefore, from the progressive standpoint, cannot the modern 
development of psychic powers be scientifically exploited in com- 
parison with the ‘ supernatural’ experiences of the Scriptures 
and tested by Christian ethics? - Can it not be allowed that all 
discoveries and gifts may be put to a godly or devilish purpose? 

£1 Cor. xiii. 5 Acts xxiv. 21. 

* Here I speak from experience. It is questioned with regard to mediums 
1f ‘constant!y to live at the subliminal level’ is good, when the law of our 
developing is that we should try to ‘extend the area of the conscious self’ 
(Christianity and Immortality, by Vernon F. Storr, Bishop of Edinburgh). It 
is this form of mediumship that calls for the consideration of the. clergy. 

* Acts x. 1-6 and 17-20. 
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That there is progress in man’s understanding which fits him ~ 
individually for further revelation, not only in inventions for 
human use (unauthorised by the Bible), but in the greatest of all 
truths, the Christian faith?  . 

Discovery and understanding of the laws that govern the 
universe have changed certain doctrines of the Church from time 
to time. She has been compelled to give way to science, and to 
agree that science and religion can walk hand in hand. The 
difference lies between faith and knowledge, a distinction which 
Sir William Barrett puts very clearly. He says: 


This knowledge of God, not of the methods of His working, but the 
consciousness of His presence, is what is meant by religion. From this 
point of view it is obvious Spiritualism is not, and cannot be, a religion, 
which rests essentially upon those higher instincts of the soul we call faith.* 


When the laws of spirit communication and Telepathy are pro- 
perly understood it will be found that they are very little in 
advance of wireless telegraphy, and there is nothing religious 
about that; but, as they deal with the reality and power of 
thought and the survival of the spirit or soul of man, they have 
@ very decided bearing on the teaching of Christ, and this is what 
I believe Mr. J. A. Hill means when he claims that ‘ Spiritualism 
is a form of Christianity.’ ° 

Mr. Hudson denounces three of ‘The Seven Principles of 
Spiritualism ’ defined by Mr. Hill in his recent book, III., IV., 
and VII., as being ‘no part of any Christian creed.’ They are 
as follows : III. Continuous Existence, IV. Communion of Spirits 
and Ministry of Angels, and VII. A Path of Endless Progression. 

In No. III. Mr. Hill has made a grave mistake. Had he used 
two other words with exactly the same meaning—Everlasting 
Life instead of Continuous Existence’*°—he could not have 
offended the most orthodox reader. It is not easy to under- 
stand the opposition to No. IV., The Communion of Spirits 
and Ministry of Angels. There are so many illustrations of 
spiritual guidance through angels in the New Testament, and 
as Mr. Hudson allows the unlimited possibilities of Telepathy 
between incarnate spirits we touch on a spiritual law of cause 
and effect in the Communion of Spirits. ‘A Path of Endless 
Progression’ (No. VII.) may be debatable, but a Christian 
is taught to hope for increase in the Knowledge of God, to 
pray for wisdom and understanding of Truth, and to look for- 
ward to existence after death ; therefore it seems unreasonable to 


® On the Threshold of the Unseen, Part VI., Ch. xxiii. 

* Quoted by Mr. Hudson, p. 917. 

1¢ In a footnote Mr. Hudson says ‘ this implies reincarnation.’ Reincarnation 
is Theosophical, not Spiritualistic, teaching. 
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limit progression to a short span of life in this world and so 
question the infinity of God. 

The interpenetration of the two worlds is not new in Christen- 
dom ; what is new is the fact that man has evolved to a better 
understanding of the higher laws of nature, and that those who 
now penetrate through the veil are the spirits of men and women 
who have lived within the memory of some still on earth, a 
verifiable portion of psychic revelation. In these days of exact 
science, another term for truth, those on both sides of the veil 
claim discrimination and oppose superstition. We know, of 
course, the greatest disappointments have been unfulfilled 
promises, the most common of which is a promise of spirit 
return. The discarnate-spirit doubtless finds it impossible to 
manifest itself unless the one left behind is naturally medium- 
istic, or unless a suitable channel can be found within his or 


her environment. The difficulties are great. But this power | 


is a gift, a talent if you will, which can be called into action 
at the instance of another mind mentally attuned, and 
the cause of the psychic development to-day in ordinary 
people independent of help from mediums or the séance 
is not far to seek. This form of mediumship is omitted in 
Mr. Hudson’s article. The instructions that I and others have 
received quite independently through Inspirational Writing (a 
branch of Automatic Writing which Mr. Hudson also ignores) 
are identical and show a strong desire on the part of the discarnate 
to work in the interests of truth : 


Take the listening attitude rather than the stipulative. Cast nothing 
aside that is capable of proof, act on nothing without proof, and bring 
the critical faculties to bear on all communications, and judge them by 
the standards of the highest morality, truth, and expedience.” 


Our safeguard lies in prayer, and it appears we are limited only by 
the range of our individual understanding when we trust in God. 
Mr. Hudson speaks of the ‘joys of the Communion of 
Saints,’ ** a phrase which is little understood and seldom ex- 
plained, and, for the majority, it is merely a familiar passage of 
emotional obscurity. I should like to give here an authentic story 
told to me by a distinguished medica] man. At a Bible class 
the question of the Communion of Saints was raised, and several 
young soldiers were asked to say what they thought it meant. 
There was only one who had an answer. He said that in France, 
soon after his best friend was killed, he was in a tight corner 
and could not see a way out. He supposed he had a vision ; any- 
how it was the figure of his friend who led him to safety, and 


11 IT am here quoting some of my own Automatic Writing. 
= Pp. 016. 
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then pointed to a kneeling woman whom the boy recognised as 
his mother at home praying for him. It was all over before 
he realised that something out of the ordinary had happened, 
but the impression remained strong and convincing. ‘That, 
sir, I take it, is the meaning of the Communion of Saints! ’ 

We are but at the frontiers of a new country. We know 
practically nothing as yet of the difficulties the discarnate spirits 
have to overcome in their endeavours to work on rules made 
blindly on this side of the veil. There have been and there must 
be failures before anything like perfection in communication can 
be attained, but many are reasonably convinced of this possi- 
bility either through experiment or experience. ‘It is found,’ 
writes Mr. Hudson, ‘that a man who becomes a Spiritualist ceases 
almost invariably to be a Christian in any traditional sense of the 
word,’ ** but it is well known that Spiritualists are Christians * 
and that Spiritualism has converted men to Christianity—that a 
lost faith has been regained. 


Yet I cannot in any deep sense contrast my present creed with Chris- 
tianity. Rather I regard it as a scientific development of the attitude 
and teaching of Christ. .. . 

You ask me what is the moral tendency of all these teachings. The reply 
is unexpectedly simple and concise. The tendency is, one may say, what 
it must inevitably be—what the tendency of all vital moral teaching has 
always been—the earliest, truest tendency of Christianity itself. It is a 
reassertion—weighed now with new evidence—of Christ’s own insistence on 
inwardness, on reality: of His proclamation that the letter killeth but 
the spirit giveth life; of His summation of all righteousness in sheer Love 
to God and man... . 

Of all emotions the passion of Love is that which brings the intensest 
joy of exalted vitality, and I believe it is no mere metaphor which 
describes Love as the characteristic energy of the spiritual world. .. . 

I look upon Christ as a Revealer of immortality absolutely unique, as 
the incomparable Pioneer of all wisdom that shall be learnt concerning 
unseen things. But, like the Norseman’s discovery of America, His work 
grows more and more remote, and there are no sure sea-marks for others to 
follow along that legendary way. A new discovery is needed—to be made 
by no single Columbus, but by the whole set and strain of humanity; by 
the devotion of a world-wide labour to the deciphering of that open secret 
which has baffled the too hasty, or too self-centred, wonder and wish of 


13 P, 916. 
14 *So much has had to be modified or discarded in deference to scientific 
discoveries, ... It cannot be maintained that general conviction of the truth 


of the cardinal doctrines of the New Testament has remained quite unshaken. 
In so far, however, as my own researches have led me to perceive a profound 
substratum of truth underlying ancient doctrines, and in so far as the progress of 
science, instead of undermining, actually illustrates and illumines some of them, 
I consider it to be my duty as well as my privilege to indicate to the best of my 
ability how matters stand. ... The position taken in this book is the result of a 
life-time of scientific study ; and its basis is one of fact.’ From the Preface to 
Reason and Belief, by Sir Oliver Lodge. ‘Those who think the day of that 
Messiah is over are strangely mistaken.’ From Raymond, Part IV. Ch. xvi. © 
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men. And such an inquiry must be in the first instance a scientific, and 
only in the second instance a religious, one. Religion, in its most permanent 
sense, is the adjustment of our emotions to the structure of the universe; 
and what we now most need is to discover what that cosmic structure is. 

I believe, then, that science is now succeeding in penetrating certain 
cosmical facts which she has not reached till now. The first, of course, 
is the fact of man’s survival of death.’* 


If man’s survival of death is truly ‘familiar knowledge to the 
most insignificant disciple of Jesus Christ,’ Spiritualism can have 
no attraction for him. It is to the would-be disciple that the 
aim of the true spiritualist will appeal, which is to give scientific 
proof that in death there is no finality; that, although physical 
death is real, there are no dead—God is indeed a God of the living, 
faithful to his promises; that He may be trusted, loved and 
served as 2 Heavenly Father Who keeps, guides and teaches us 
through those who loved us best in their earthly existence; a 
fulfilment and continuance of a natural law, sometimes called 
divine, to lead us out of darkness and change the shadow of death 
into a gleam to light the way toward the Supreme Goal. 


Mary E. MonreiTa. 


18 ‘ Fragments of Inner Life,’ ‘ The Final Faith’ (Fragments of Prose and 
Poetry, by F. W. H. Myers). 











COTTAGE PLANNING 


EvER since the Cheap Cottage Exhibition at Letchworth in 1905 
an increasing: stream of cottage plans has poured through the 
architectural press, containing every imaginable arrangement of 
five or of six rooms. As might be expected, more of these 
arrangements are bad than good, since the problem of planning 
a smal] building can admit of little variety in its solution if all 
its ‘conditions are to be completely satisfied. Now that five years’ 
allowance of cottage-building, at least, is to be undertaken all at 
once, it is surely very important to prepare for the discovery of 
the most eligible types of plan by eliminating all that are inherently 
undesirable. It is no excuse for an architect to point out that 
the reason that the staircase comes down into the coal-hole is 
that if it does not it will block the parlour window. Plenty of 
cottages have staircases arranged otherwise, without fatal con- 
sequences to the parlour; the architect’s difficulty arises from a 
radical fault in the main lines of his plan. Such radical faults 
inhere in many types of plan very popular at present, and are 
often ingeniously palliated. The ingenuity, however, is mis- 
directed ; the arrangement of rooms that calls for it should never 
have been adopted. 

System then is called for, system in the study of a problem 
that hitherto has been attacked only empirically. Each possible 
combination of the few conditions that normally govern cottage 
design should be taken to constitute a class in itself, within which 
the merits of varied dispositions of plan can be carefully compared. 
Before attempting to contribute toward such a labour it is needful 
to lay down these governing conditions as exactly as may be. 

The focus of every cottage is now as ever the hearth—the 
cooking-fire. For the greater part of an English year this fire 
will be a welcome companion, therefore it must burn in the 
chief room. Every cottage, too, must have a place or places 
where the cottager himself, his crocks and his linen can wash or 
be washed. In hot weather either the family or the fire must 
quit the living-room and it will dislocate life less if it is the 
fire that goes. No better position for the summer cooking-stove 
can be found than in the wash-house. This apartment will also 
contain always a sink, generally a washing-copper and sometimes 
1187 
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abath. Readily accessible from it must be a fuel-store, and there 
must also be a ventilated cupboard for storing food. In country 
districts there must be room for chopping wood, either in the fuel- 
store itself or in a shed in the garden; and in some places the 
food-cupboard will be aggrandised into a ‘larder’ proper, large 
enough to contain a whole pig. An E.C., or in rare cases a 
W.C., completes the list of necessities for the daytime life of the 
family ; its needs by night will vary with its size. 

One of the many disadvantages of cutting a big hole in the 
gate for cats and a small one for kittens is that when traffic is 
congested a good many cats will try to squeeze through the kitten- 
hole. Also, kittens may grow to cats without changing their 
accustomed road. In the same way the landlord who builds small 
cottages for small families is almost sure to find some of them 
overfilled by large families or by small families become large. 
Neglecting for the moment the question of breathing-space, 
decency requires that a grown boy and a grown girl should sleep 
in rooms separate from each other and from that slept in by their 
parents. A family of only four, therefore, may need three bed- 
rooms unless someone is to sleep in the living room or wash-house, 
@ practice not to be encouraged for many reasons. ‘True, there 
is many a family which two bedrooms will conveniently hold, 
and when the supply of cottages is sufficient to allow tenants to 
pick and choose there may be no harm in building more with 
this limited accommodation ; at present, in most parts of England, 
there is a greater number of restricted cottages than of restricted 
families to occupy them, and it is only bidding for slum-ownership 
to increase it. Three, then, must be the minimum number of 
bedrooms normally, and normally it will be the maximum also. 
The chief of these rooms must have space and air enough for a 
man and his wife and a little child or two; the remaining floor- 
space is better divided unequally between the other bedrooms, 
which will be occupied severally by the elder boys and girls. 

To sum up, every cottage, not built for a particular tenant, 
must provide at least a Living Room, Wash-House, Fuel-Store, 
Larder, E.C., Principal Bedroom and two smaller Bedrooms. 
In addition to these it may contain both a Parlour and a Bath- 
room, about the desirability of which authorities disagree. It 
is undisputed that nine cottagers out of ten wish for a parlour, 
but the question remains whether or not they can afford to pay 
rent’for it. Superior persons may sneer at the plush and 
macramé with which it will generally be adorned, but they 
cannot prove that the lower classes have less right than the 
upper to cherish things they consider beautiful,—and it is as 
a safe place for these that the parlour is chiefly needed. When 
labouring folk make a sitting-room of their wash-house, as they 
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often do, they have not been led there by a longing for the silent 
companionship of the sink, nor yet by the wrongheadedness with 
which the superior persons credit all the victims of their 
patronage. They sit in the wash-house for one of two reasons; 
either because the living-room has become too hot to be pleasant, 
or because it is given over to the uses of the parlour which they 
lack. The first reason is removed by the supply of a secondary 
cooking-stove in the wash-house, a thing already referred to as 
essential to comfort ; the second, arising from want of a parlour, 
can only be removed by provision of a parlour. At the present 
cost of building, however, it will often not be possible to increase 
the cubic capacity of a cottage by at least twelve hundred feet 
in order to include in it an apartment that cannot be called 
indispensable. Moreover the necessary rooms must be amply 
large before any unnecessary ones are added to the plan. The 
parlour, in short, though extremely desirable, is not essential. 
If this can be said of the parlour, what shall be said of the 
bathroom, demanded by most theorists on housing? In mining 
districts and the like, where men come from their work very dirty, 
there can only be one answer : a bathroom is needed, as near to 
the back door as possible. In other places, however, the bath 


provided must have very obvious advantages over the customary 


tub in front of the fire before it can stand any chance of being 
used in preference thereto. Such advantages the fixed bath 
supplied only with cold water does not possess ; hot water must be 
carried to it as to the tub, and the user bathes in a cold place 
instead of in a warm one. A separate bathroom certainly gives 
privacy, but in cottage life bath-time is bed-time, and there is no 
great hardship in outstaying the rest of the family before begin- 
ning one’s ablutions. The miner, bathing on his homecoming, 
should be given a bathroom with hot water laid on to the bath, 
and everywhere if this luxury can be afforded it will probably be 
valued. But where economy must be sternly sought, a hot-water 
supply is seldom attainable, and without it a fixed bath is of little 
use. Scarcely more valuable is a bath placed in the wash-house, 
even if it have a hot-water supply, unless the cottage be so planned 
that this room need not be traversed to reach the back door from 
the Living Room. From these considerations we may deduce 
the rule that where a hot-water supply is possible there should be 
a bath, in a room to itself; but that short of this a bath is not 
worth supplying. 

When money is scarce, therefore, a parlour and a bathroom 
may be hoped for rather than expected, and no sacrifice of essen- 
tials should be made to secure them. Such a sacrifice is made 
when the wash-house is dispensed with and the living room 
becomes a ‘Kitchen-Scullery.’ If the washing-copper be pro- 
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vided in the bathroom, such a plan is superficially attractive, but 
it allows no escape from the cooking-fire in summer and for this 
reason is ineligible. Worse, even, is the speculative builder’s 
practice of stealing space from necessary rooms to make unneces- 
sary ones ; it is better to be parlourless than to be overcrowded ,— 
to breathe in one room than to suffocate in two. 


II 


Before discussing the shape and size of the several rooms of 
a cottage, it will be well to consider the relative position of those 
rooms, one to another. These will be decided by the lines of 
communication necessary to be established. The most important 
line will start from the back door, the entrance almost exclusively 
used in everyday life. This door should always be sheltered by 
some kind of porch into which the E.C. and Fuel Store should 
open, so that, although possible smells and certain coal-dust are 
kept outside the cottage, both these apartments may be reached 
under cover. In country places, fuel-store and porch may be 
combined in the form of a ventilated shed from which the E.C. 
may be entered. The way from the back door to the foot of the 
staircase should never be through the living room if it possibly 
can be avoided, since by this road all bedroom slops must travel, 
unless there be that costly provision, an upstairs W.C. It is 
worth noting that 87 out of 102 two-storied designs having 
the W.C. downstairs, which .were premiated or mentioned 
in the recent competition held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects at the request of the Local Government Board, 
have this fault. The writer, like many another architect, 
is guilty of its perpetration in the past, and cannot express his 
repentance too strongly. Each bedroom must, of course, open 
directly from the landing or passage upstairs; passage bedrooms 
are happily become so far obsolete that there is no need to write 
@ warning against them. 

The line of communication next in importance is that from 
the back door to the living room, and this usually passes through 
a door between that room and the wash-house. As to the de- 
sirability of this door there is much difference of opinion. In 
the report of the Royal Institute of British Architects upon the 
results of its competition it is ‘judged desirable.’ In the opinion 
of many cottagers it is very undesirable indeed. All that can 
be said in its favour is that it shortens the journey from range 
to sink. Against this it is urged that in cottage cooking this 
journey is made comparatively seldom, and that a second door, 
opening into the room that contains the copper, lets steam into 
the living room on washing-days and impairs its privacy at all 
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times. If we add the further objections that it makes for draughts 
in the living room and that it diminishes the wall-space available 
there for furniture we shall probably have no hesitation in 
omitting it, even when the steam difficulty is absent owing to the 
copper being placed in a separate bathroom. The way from the 
back door to the living room is thus established as being through 
the wash-house into the passage or lobby outside the living-room 
door. 

The front door is used seldom in a cottage, except the cottage 
be one of a row, and then only for the admission of visitors into 
the best room, whether that be living room or parlour. It should 
therefore give access to that room, not direct, but through a passage 
or lobby. The opening of an unaccustomed door often takes time, 
and in wet weather the visitor will bless the architect for any 
external shelter he may provide. The route from front door to 
living room can lie through the parlour, if there is one, without 
any harm being done save that of the multiplication of doors. 
In town cottages, however, where the front door is a street-door, 
this is better avoided. In town cottages, too, it is well that the 
front door should give direct access to the staircase, though the 
point is not of great importance ; in the country it is of no import- 
ance whatever. The communication between living room and 
larder may be either through the wash-house, through the passage 
or direct. Each of these arrangements is permissible. The larder 
should therefore be placed wherever it can best be shielded from 
the heat of the cooking-fire, the steam of the copper and the rays 
of the sun. 

If it be agreed, then, that the path from the back door to the 
foot of the staircase must not pass through the living room, and 
that the way from that room to the wash-house should lie through 
some neutral space, the normal plan for a cottage will be that 
in which both living room and wash-house are entered from the 
staircase lobby. This is the arrangement that most cottagers 
prefer, and it should not be departed from without good reason. 
Several alternatives exist, however, which will be considered later 
in their place among the details of planning. 


Il 


The living room, if the perversity of the architect does not 
force the cottager out of it, is obviously the most important room 
in the house. Having already provided elsewhere for summer 
cooking, we should choose for it an aspect as nearly south-east 
as is feasible, and make the chief window in that direction. A 
smaller window, at right angles or opposite to it, will secure 
through ventilation and is worth the sacrifice of wall-space which 
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it involves. Such a window is actually necessary if without it 
the housewife would stand in her own light when she is cooking, 
and very desirable if it give a peep of the high road which would 
otherwise be invisible from the room. Of doors there should be 
two at the most, and preferably only one: and the fire must be 
as distant from, and as much out of the draught of, windows and 
doors as possible. 

The aspect of the wash-house, with its summer cooking fire, 
is of no great moment, seeing that nobody is expected to sit in it. 
If the washing-copper is here it should invariably adjoin the sink, 
without which provision hot clothes from the copper must be 
carried dripping across the floor before they are put out to drain. 
(The inverted copper-lid laid over the sink makes an adequate 
draining-board for linen, and nothing further of the kind need be 
supplied.) The wash-house will normally have in it the back 
door of the cottage, its own door, and sometimes the door of 
the larder. The cooking-stove must be well lit, but need not be 
so carefully placed in relation to doors and windows as the stove 
in the living room. It is a mistake to suppose that the sink need 
be directly under a window ; it should not, however, be removed 
far from an external wall. These fittings—stove, copper and 
sink—will regulate the shape of the room that is to contain them 
and are referred to for that reason—the fittings of the larder, 
fuel-store, E.C. etc., are less exigent and need not be considered 
in detail until the main lines of the plan are decided. 

Most writers on cottage-building take a macabre view of the 
staircase ; true, a staircase may have its uses for the living, but 
it is for the coffin, for the passage of the coffin that a staircase 
should be primarily designed. There are others who spare our 
feelings and predict an endless upward procession of wardrobes 
and large chests of drawers. -In old-fashioned cottages, it cannot 
be denied that it was often difficult to avoid irreverence when 
carrying a coffin down the ladder that connected the storeys, 
but such ladders are never made nowadays, and there are very 
few staircases of reasonable gradient and breadth down which 
a coffin cannot be decently brought. A double flight need not even 
be a coffin-length between walls; the coffin need not be turned, 
though it will be more convenient if it can be. Furniture, too, 
is much more often impeded in its progress by such follies as up- 
standing newel-posts and projecting wall-hand-rails, than by the 
straitness of the stair-enclosure. A single flight of stairs from 
floor to floor may be the best for both undertaker and furniture 
mover, but it is the worst for children to fall down and often 
looks alarming to old and infirm people. Surely common sense 
will allow much latitude to the architect in arranging the stair- 
case that will best fit his plan. Ample head-room is essential, 
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so is a reasonable depth of tread both in straight steps and winders. -* 
When the height from floor to floor measures nine feet, fifteen 
steps, each averaging nine inches deep, may be suggested as a 
standard. From what has been said as to the disposal of slops, | 
it will be apparent that the foot of the staircase must not be in 
the living room, nor yet in any lobby inaccessible to the back 
door. If then the wash-house cannot be reached from the pas- 
sage, the staircase must be reached through the wash-house, and 
be closed off therefrom by a door in order to prevent steam rising 
into the bedrooms. The arrangement already described, however, 
by which the stairs come down into a lobby from which both 
living room and wash-house can be entered, should always be aimed 
at, and is seldom unattainable. The head of the staircase must 
be well lit and ventilated by one of four means—by a window at 
the first-floor-level, by a window midway between the floor levels, 
by a dormer high in the roof or by a skylight. These alternatives 
are enumerated in descending order of desirability. 

The chief need in a bedroom is manifestly a good place for 
the bed, neither up the chimney, through the window or across 
the door. Cottagers’ beds, till lately, were seldom of the kind 
known as ‘single,’ and even now the beds for children are more 
likely to be shared than to be multiplied. Such big beds 
are heavy things to move, and bedmaking will be easier 
work if they stand free of the walls. The two larger bedrooms 
will often each contain two beds, and should be planned 
to allow this as conveniently as possible. Two windows are 
better than one in such a room ; two people may each want light 
and a looking-glass to dress by. Bedroom fires in cottages are 
never lit except when someone is sick, and for this reason it is 
better that the chief bedroom should be over the living room and 
gain some of its warmth. Only the two larger bedrooms need 
have fireplaces; in the third and smallest a fireplace may -be 
provided as an expensive form of ventilator if there is money 
to pay for it, but it is not necessary. (The most part of cottage 
folk has not yet learnt to sleep with open windows, so that the 
Bye Law requiring each bedroom without a fireplace to have an 
independent ventilator is still a useful regulation.) 

Probably the most reasonable settlement of the quarrel 
between cost and comfort over the provision of a bathroom is 
to make a small apartment on the ground-floor contain both 
bath and copper. The copper can then be arranged to supply 
hot water to the bath, the bath can carry a draining-board for 
the copper, the bather gains privacy and the wash-house immunity 
from steam. It is hard to find any advantage in an upstairs 
bathroom commensurate with the cost of getting the hot water 
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up to it. If on the ground-floor, the bathroom may be reached 
either from the passage or from the wash-house directly. 

The shape of a parlour should be that of any comfortable 
sitting-room. The window or windows should preferably be in 
whatever wall of the cottage its occupant will regard as the 
‘front’ ; aspect is immaterial in a room so little occupied, at least 
by day. The window-surface is likely to be very much obscured 
by blinds, curtains, ornaments and plants; it should therefore 
be large in proportion to the area of the floor. Cottagers dislike 
that the parlour should be entered only from the living room; 
@ parlour so placed is better than none at all, and with a very 
narrow frontage at his disposal the architect may be compelled 
so to arrange his plan. Wherever it is possible, however, the 
parlour should be immediately accessible from the front door; 
it is for such access that a front door is primarily provided. 


IV 


If the shape of the several rooms is largely ordered by the 
conditions of their use, their size is even more imperatively ruled 
by sanitary needs. A caravan coach may hold all the apparatus 
of domestic life, but it is not a good place to live in with the 
door shut. It would be incredible were it not true in what 
narrow quarters even builders of ‘model dwellings’ expect the 
poorer classes to pass their daily life. In the handbook of the 
National Housing Reform Council, for example, there are parti- 
culars of a housing scheme which gives the cottager the choice 
of living in a ‘Kitchen’ or a ‘Parlour,’ each measuring less 
than one-hundred-and-thirty square feet in area, the size of a 
cattle-truck on the railway. This scheme appears to have been 
copied in many places, and is probably rather better than worse 
tkan the average in its district. Again, in the summer of 1913, 
a well-known architect built a five-roomed cottage for 1101. and 
the papers were full of its praises ; here there was one living room 
only, measuring in area just one-hundred-and-thirty-five square 
feet. At that time, when there was no probability of the too 
slow supply of houses being hastened by public interference, it 
may have been necessary to find out how much building the 
labourer could afford to pay a commercial rent for, even if it 
were not enough to make a cottage. At the present time there 
is no excuse whatever for that sort of thing; the labourer is to 
be housed at: a loss, however thriftily we build, and if he be not 
housed decently our money is wasted. 

The standard of minimum area fixed some time ago by the 
Departmental Committee on Small Holdings is probably as good 
@ guide to the cottage-builder as any, and has been generally 
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accepted by experts in Housing. In particular cases it is of 
course susceptible of modification : a larder need seldom contain 
twenty-four square feet, and in towns, or near them, a fuel-store 
containing thirty-five square feet may be needlessly big. Nobody 
is likely to dispute, however, that a living room of an area 
measuring appreciably less than one-hundred-and-eighty square 
feet is not fit to be lived in by any but a very small family. This 
was the minimum allowed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in their recent competition. The same table stipulates 
for @ minimum of one-hundred-and-fifty square feet for one and 
one-hundred for the other of the two principal bedrooms, with 
a recommendation that these sizes be increased wherever it is 
possible. Here again the Royal Institute’s requirements were 
nearly though not altogether identical. Other authorities might 
be quoted without end, but they concur so nearly that particular 
quotation is needless. We shall have their support, and satisfy 
the demands of common sense, if we approve no cottage-plan in 
which the living room contains less than one-hundred-and-eighty, 
the wash-house eighty, the principal bedroom one-hundred-and- 
fifty and the three bedrooms together three-hundred-and-twenty 
square feet. If the plan includes a bath-room with the washing- 
copper placed in it, the wash-house proper may be relatively 
smaller. 

If anyone is unconvinced of the need of such little breathing- 
space as these figures dictate, let him visit the smaller cottages 
built by the Office of Works near Woolwich in 1915. Here he 
will find dwellings (of charming appearance) in which the total 
floor-space of the bedrooms is as much as forty feet short of our 
minimum : dwellings which in spite of their many amenities are 
as cramped within as the typical ‘Corporation models’ of the 
northern towns. Having inspected them he will be convinced, 
if he was not convinced before, that no amount of architectural 
luxury can make up for insufficient room, for an unsatisfied 
hunger for that ancient sport—swinging the cat. 

The shape and size of the rooms of a cottage, and their means 
of internal communication, being thus roughly specified, it 
remains for the architect to put them upon the ground. But 
first it must be decided what ground he is to put them upon, 
what shall be the shape and size of that. Are the families he 
shelters to be piled in blocks, squeezed into rows, coupled in 
pairs or spread in bungalows? Much must depend on the position 
and value of the land they are to occupy; but it seems improb- 
able that either extreme, the block or the bungalow, is ever the 
right answer to the question. Block buildings are now so 
generally discredited, that nobody would propose their erection 
except of some fancied necessity ; bungalows, on the other hand, 
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have their enthusiastic advocates, and were given a class to 
themselves in the recent competition held by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. A bungalow is certainly capable of making 
@ very comfortable home, but it is incapable of being a cheap 
one. The contrary is argued, but most unconvincingly. Roof 
and floor must each measure double the area of those in a two- 
storeyed cottage of the same accommodation, whatever brickwork 
may be saved in the walls is spent again in multiplied chimneys 
and increased footings, and the cubic contents of the missing 
staircase no more than furnish the passage- and lobby-room needed 
for convenience in the extended plan. If costliness is no 
disadvantage, of course, we can withdraw our objection to 
bungalows, and to blocks, too; there is nothing to be said 
against Whitehall Court. 

Commonly, however, the alternatives before the cottage- 
builder are to build in rows and to build in pairs. Near towns 
he must also weigh the advantages of cottage tenements (i.e. two 
one-storey dwellings superposed) and in the country those of cot- 
tages completely detached. The isolated cottage, ‘ self-contained ’ 
as it is sometimes called, might be supposed, hastily, to be the 
best of all, whenever and wherever it can be built. Nevertheless 
experience has shown that in many situations it ranks below one 
of a pair in the estimation of the tenant. In a lonely place the 
worst neighbour is often better than none, and in a place exposed 
to bitter weather twin cottages may keep each other warm. 
Windows in three sides of a small house are enough for anybody, 
and—properly planned—a semi-detached house and garden may 
be almost as private as those detached. Two cottages will almost 
certainly be built cheaper together than apart, and they lose little 
if anything by combination. 

Not so when more come to be added ,—the cottage or cottages 
in the midst of a group of three or more must be inferior to those 
at the ends,—among other disadvantages their front gardens will 
be completely cut off from their gardens in rear. Therefore, 
wherever it is possible to build dwellings in twos, rather than in 
larger groups, this should be done, even if it involve a slight cramp- 
ing of their frontage. Where land is very precious, however, the 
row of cottages becomes obligatory, and the front garden had 
better be dispensed with or made very small. If the cost of 
frontage is extreme, it may be necessary to resort to the ‘ cottage- 
tenement’ expedient, since it is barely feasible to design a satis- 
factory two-storeyed cottage on a plot say fifteen feet broad, 
whereas it is perfectly feasible to arrange the accommodation in 
one storey over two such sites. The upper of the superimposed 
dwellings should share the available garden-ground with the lower 
and have as ready access thereto as can be contrived. Assuming 
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a further degree of congestion, where gardens are unobtainable, 
the back yard will probably be appropriated by the ground-floor 
tenant, whatever division of rights we may propose. But it is 
greatly to be hoped that the improvement in means of transit - 
from town to suburb now becoming universal in England will 
prevent any more gardenless houses being built for the workman. 
In new suburbs moreover the denial of back gardens involves the 
expensive provision of a back road; if the dustbin cannot be 
emptied into a garden it must be emptied into a dustcart. 

It is not only by the size of the plot on which it is built that 
a cottage plan will be moulded; economy of space and of cost 
should shape it from the beginning. Every penny wasted upon 
a cottage at the present time should have gone towards building 
another cottage. Pence spent upon the provision of breathing- 
space, upon durability, upon comeliness are not pence wasted ; 
but pence spent upon needless passages, over-large roof-spans or 
added ornament most certainly are. The plan of a small build- 
ing seldom need vary from the simple rectangle, covered by one 
roof, and the span of that roof should be as small as other factors 
allow. A building as broad as it is long may need less circum- 
ferential wall than any other of the same area, but of all such it 
is the most expensive to cover. Wherever there is room for it on 
the site, the long and narrow form of the traditional English 
cottage is best alike for comfort, good looks and cheapness, and it 
is in this form that the architect will best be able to embody the 
ingredients of a perfectly convenient plan. 


V 


If the characteristics of a good cottage are such as those we 
have proposed, they are numerous and imperative enough to limit, 
and in a great measure to simplify, the problem before the archi- 
tect. There are no doubt various solutions of that problem, and 
we need not hope for—-or perhaps fear—the discovery of a standard 
perfect plan applicable in all circumstances. Unfortunately the 
competition already referred to as held under the auspices of the 
. Royal Institute of British Architects has not brought us as near 
to that discovery as we may reasonably expect to be, before setting 
out upon a housing crusade. The Institute itself in its admirable 
‘observations on the designs submitted’ admits as much. It 
must not be inferred from this, however, that the competition was 
useless, since its comparative failure might well guide us, by 
example and warning, in promoting a second competition that 
might succeed. Such an undertaking, were it many times more 
troublesome and costly than it is likely to be, would surely be 
not only justified but demanded if a'good case could be made for 
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it. The only way such a case can be made is by showing that 
the conditions of the former competition were such as to fore- 
doom it to an inconclusive result, and this I shall attempt to do. 

First : Designs for three different types of cottage were de- 
manded from each competitor ; his proposal being judged in the 
aggregate. This is hardly the way to get the best of each type, 
and is rather like offering a prize to whoever shall submit the 
best short story, victory hymn and recipe for a meatless entrée. 

Second : England and Wales were divided into six ‘ areas’ and 
the designs submitted for each area were judged by a separate 
committee of assessors. These committees do not appear, from 
the selections made by them, to have been in agreement one with 
another. 

Third : No competitor might enter in more than one ‘area’ : 
genius is to be limited geographically. 

Fourth : The ‘ points of the compass’ were to be indicated by 
the competitors, but were not prescribed. Cottages with the road 
on the sunny side must surely be planned differently from those 
with the road to the north. Yet each competitor might design 
which he chose. : 

Fifth : The various types of cottages were to be combined as 
@ mixed ‘ group’; a proceeding which in many cases resulted in 
the method of roofing each type of cottage, supposing it taken 
from its place in the group, being entirely unexplained. Such a 
‘group’ can only be a sort of pattern-card at best, since nobody 
would build a row of seven equal-sized cottages of which some had 
gardens twice as broad as the others. 

Moreover, in awarding the premiums, some of the assessors 
appear to have been influenced by the architectural good qualities 
of elevations accompanying bad and wasteful plans, a mistake 
that might have been avoided by limiting this preliminary com- 
petition to plans only, a roof-plan being of course required. 

The promoters of the competition say themselves that they 
‘are perfectly aware that the conditions . . . are open to criti- 
cism,’ and such criticism the writer has applied to them, in all the 
security of wisdom after the event. Ifasecond competition should 
be held it may be suggested that it be one of plans only, and that 
for its purpose all England and Wales should be regarded as one 
‘area.’ Only three main types of plan need be asked for, that 
of a cottage with a parlour and a bathroom, that of a cottage with 
a bathroom but no parlour, and that of a cottage without either 
of these luxuries. Three bedrooms would be assumed in all ; and 
each type would be subdivided into the ‘ row’ cottage, the semi- 
detached cottage and, perhaps, the country cottage of unlimited 
frontage. Each one of these subdivisions would again be divided 
into those with a sunny and those with a sunless ‘front.’ 
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Whether there be such a competition or not, it will be the 
business of the public to exercise vigilance over the builders of 
workmen’s homes and to see that no weight of precedent or 
authority be allowed to justify the perpetration of such incon- 
veniences as the omission of summer cooking-stoves, the com- 
pulsory passage of slops through living rooms etc. It is with the 
object of suggesting the grounds on which useful public criticism 
may be based that this article has been written.’ 


H. 8. GoopHART-RENDEL. 


1 The two competitions which have been promoted by newspapers since the 
above article was written have left the situation unchanged. In that section of 
the first competition occupied with cottages in the ordinary sense of the word, 
prize-winning designs show the usual forgetfulness of slops and their disposal. 
In the second competition all designs assumed a w.c. upstairs, an arrangement, 
if not unattainable, undesirable in the simplest forms of dwelling. 
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WAR AND THE CIRCUIT 


Drvizzs, 19—.—Bigamy, and again bigamy, and yet more 
bigamy ; these and the vacant Grand Jury box (emptied as though 
@ cornucopia of its plump and ruddy country gentlemen) are what 
at first mainly strike one as evidence that here, too, in the Assize 
Court the great world-conflict affects us. And, further, every 
now and then overhead one hears the minatory drone of an 
aeroplane, minatory only to the Hun who would venture to disturb 
us at our beneficent work of a general gaol-delivery. 

Of the bigamists, male and female, here is a soldier case typical 
of many; whether at Devizes, or elsewhere. Upright, hands 
lightly clutching the dock rail, the soldier stands facing his 
Lordship with the alert, determined air of the man waiting only 
the whistle to go over the top; as though, if the result does not 
please him, the Red Judge must look out. Enlisted early in the 
War, in February ’15 he marries, and in February ’17 he leaves 
the house and never returns to it. Bigamous marriage with 
Nellie C—— in June ’17. His excuse or extenuating circumstance 
is that he has been gassed and twice wounded, at Hulloch and 
Loos, in proof of which the gold stripes (as in all these cases 
when the prisoner can boast them) are artfully turned towards 
the jury box, carelessly dangled over the edge of the dock. 
‘That’s what I’ve done’—he in dumb show says—‘ my duty. 
Now, you do yours, and acquit me.’ But the jury very properly 
find him Guilty, and he gets three months in the second division. 
As he makes no effort to come over the top at us, we can only 
suppose he expected more. 

In similar trouble, here as elsewhere, the women appear 
to divide themselves roughly into two classes : the half-fainting, 
comforted and supported by the sympathetic wardress, and the 
cheerful-smiling, amused seemingly at finding herself in so absurd 
@ predicament, so ridiculous a place as a dock. The former lies 
back in the wardress’s arms with closed eyes and sips water, 
generally spilt over her by the too sensitive attendant policeman ; 
the latter turns to look about the court, twinkling with suppressed 
mirth, even finds friends there to whom she cheerfully signals. 
As it were—‘ It’s all right, I’ll be with you directly. Don’t you 
worry. I don’t.’ 
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Of the sufferers I forbear mention, duly respecting their 
contrition ; always hoping it to be contrition and not the distress 
we most of us feel, not so much for the crime itself as for our 
detection in the committing of it. Of the cheerful-smiling (as 
presented to us at Devizes) I can only say that really Clarice 
S—— seems almost justified in treating the charge against her 
so lightly. What else could the poor little woman do but marry 
the faithful persistent J——, after more than once hearing that 
her husband had been killed in the trenches? First there’s a 
rumour of it, encouragingly conveyed to her by her friend, Mrs. 
W——; confirmed, one might almost say, when home on leave 
by Mr. W.——, though on closer examination it appears to be 
still nothing but rumour. In the which sadly-doubtful circum- 
stances the wife does what she can : she telephones to her father- 
in-law, who has heard nothing; she writes to the War Office, 
who (according to plan) do not answer; she writes to S—— 
himself, and not only gets no reply but the letter is returned from 
the Dead Letter Office. Clearly S—— has been killed, whereupon 
early in this year, two months later, she marries J——. Only 
S—— after all is alive; but that he should by rights be dead is 
clearly the view of the jury, who find Mrs, S—— Not Guilty. 
And the cool little woman forthwith leaves the dock with her 
jaunty ‘I told you-so’ air. But I am left wondering what is 
to become of the faithful, persistent J——? Better luck next 
time, I suppose. 

And now a couple of Australians, soldiers of the Common- 
wealth, of the genus larrikin as I suspect ; one with a bad record 
from down-under and oddly-plastered lank hair, presenting a 
centre-parted front very like the late Mr. Penley’s (or any other 
old maid’s) in Charley’s Aunt; the other much younger, a youth 
with the profound bass of a Russian choir-singer, chanting Kyrie 
Eleison, save that here he now sonorously chants ‘Not Guilty.’ 
They are charged with passing bad notes, of which one specimen 
comes into my possession. It is of an indifferent flimsy, and 
under the heading ‘Bank of Engraving’ bears the following 
strange device: ‘I promise to pay all Bets or Forfeits. The 
sum of £5. For the Governors and Company of the Bank of 
Engraving. H.J. Brown. Turf accountant.’ Now at your most 
sanguine you would not expect to be able to pass that, would 
you? Not even in Wiltshire. Yet it has been frequently done, 
given the right Australian touch. You have simply to hand it over 
the counter, neatly folded, with your bright Australian eye 
passionately fixed on the barmaid, basilisk-wise; and the 
fascinated young lady takes it and just glancing for form’s sake 
on the large ‘sum of £5’ on it, hands over the change. The 
sooner you quit then the better, before the proprietor in the white 
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apron comes hustling round the counter after you, only to find 
if you are speedy the landscape vacant. The defence of the elder 
prisoner is our useful old friend, ‘ mistaken identity.’ That there 
is such a man about the camp, someone very like him, he has 
often been told, though hitherto they have never actually met. 
Nor does he know his name, frequently as he has tried to discover 
it. Whereupon the jury promptly acquit both prisoners, and 
the ingenious Counsel for the defence is loudly cheered by 
Australian sympathisers as he leaves the court for a well-earned 
luncheon. ‘How otherwise can we repay these gallant men for 
coming so far to fight for us?’ is, I imagine, what must have 
suggested so remarkable a verdict. 

But I am clearly of the opinion that the sooner the Wiltshire 
police apprehend the party out on the Plain—Salisbury Plain— 
who is reported to be making these notes in large quantities, the 
better. Country people must be protected. They seem to need 
it hereabouts ; for I am told that there is a local pork-pie made 
with a pink wrapping remotely resembling the 10s. Treasury 
note, and that actually even those wrappings have been passed 
and with considerable local success. Douzx pays! 

Dorchester.—Each morning-I wake to the tramp of German 
prisoners passing down the High Street on their way to work, 
escorted by Mr. Atkins with loaded rifle and bayonet fixed. 
Fine big men, most of them, there they go, bag on back, looking 
neither to right nor to left, but with thoughts and hopes, I am 
sure, of home and the end of the War, Nor does anyone seem 
to notice them, neither the boy leaving the newspapers, nor the 
man taking down the shop shutters, nor the young lady already 
busy at the modiste’s opposite, arranging the hats; they none 
of them even turn to glance at so common a sight. Fine big 
men, as I say, being for the most part prisoners from the early 
days of the War; very different from those I saw leaving the 
station yesterday on my arrival, specimens of our latest captures. 
Grotesque figures many of them, of all shapes and sizes; one 
in particular a monstrous dwarf with long arms, broad back, and 
a huge head, a veritable living illustration of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. On Sunday only does the tramping down the High Street 
cease, and then does the pleasant old Dorset town echo to their 
most melodious brass. We supply the instruments and any music 
they ask for (with some few natural exceptions), and beautifully 
do they play, too—marches, waltzes, pot-pourris, Huns though 
they be. 

Of interest in this drab court, not unlike an Assize Court 
designed exclusively for Wesleyans by Rowlandson, there is 
but little. Bigamy, of course; an Army pensioner, and another 
from the cordite works, so amply remunerated that he can well 
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afford two homes. One, the bigamous, with a nice respectable 
girl from Monday to Saturday, close to his work—must have 
somebody to keep house and cook dinner for him, and may as 
well marry her !—and the other, the legitimate, for week ends. 
These and a lady of the fainting class form the major items of a 
somewhat light calendar. The latter, by the way, appeals to 
the Judge for leniency on the unstable ground that—though 
extremely desirous of remaining altogether with the man, a man 
much younger, whom she has bigamously married, she has, after 
all, gone back to her husband. ‘If I can do such violence to 
my feelings’ is, I suppose, her argument, ‘you ought to do 
violence to yours and acquit me.’ To the man of her second, 
preferred choice, it will probably come as a surprise to learn 
that though married in 1892 at the age of twenty-six, she was 
only thirty-eight when she went through the bigamous ceremony 
with him in 1917. A strange age-perversion which, let us hope, 
will do something towards mitigating any pain he may feel at 
her leaving Him. 

_ Wells.—Scarcely a case here directly connected with the War ; 
unless indeed this, and no case either, may be so considered. 
For sitting in court is an able and popular member of the circuit 
who may distinctly claim to have ‘ done his bit,’ and in a direction 
few of us can hope to be his rival. Markedly gifted in the true 
Corney Grain vein as amateur entertainer on the piano, he has 
made a shell-shocked soldier in hospital laugh so outrageously that 
he has straightway recovered his speech. ‘Ha! Ha!’ laughs 
the soldier; ‘ That’s pretty good!’ and from that moment has 
his tongue been loosed. They ought at once to make our so 
startlingly-amusing friend ‘a silk.’ 

Among the prisoners, all but one (and he has escaped, been 
captured by the Army and is, by now, well on his way out to 
Mesopotamia), all but that one are of the true pre-war type, of 
the old familiar happy days of circuit before August ’14. Here, 
for instance, is a most gentlemanly personage whose face and 
irreproachable manners, even in the dock, seem quite familiar 
tome. With his well-groomed figure and careful gray moustache, 
an ornament to any good military club, he is, alas! a well-known 
West-End ‘crook,’ and if to me familiar it can only be because 
I must often have seen him hanging about outside the thronged 
Criterion on ‘matinée days, or strolling through the Burlington 
and up and down Bond Street on the esurient look-out for a 
‘sucker.’ When Town grows too warm for him he leaves it for 
a comfortable country hotel, hires horses, goes a-hunting, talks 
of taking a place in the neighbourhood (if only he can find just the 
thing to suit him), and keeps his eye meantime pretty wide-open 
on the smoking-room company. There he induces one of his new 
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friends to back ‘ Black Jester’ in the City and Suburban, 50l. 
at twelve to one; consequently the new friend wins and should 
receive 600/., an amount it is by no means convenient for our 
friend now in the dock to hand over. His excuse for not so 
doing and for immediately levanting is that in subsequent Epsom 
wagers he lost it all; as to which there is some evidence to the 
contrary. For two years non est inventus, flitting elsewhere about 
town and country in alternate storm and sunshine, one supposes, 
on ‘Black Jester’ funds; but though ‘Brag is a good dog, 
Holdfast is a better,’ and here he is, brought to book at last, 
with a record against him of other similar ungentlemanly, not 
to say criminal, transactions. Fifteen calendar months is the 
medicine administered, and with the nonchalant air of an habitué 
about to put the finishing touches to his toilette before lunching 
at the Ritz, he descends to the cells. 

Bodmin.—A boy—with a German name, too !—who, perhaps 
unwilling to fight against his countrymen, has absconded from 
H.M.S8. Impregnable and turned burglar. Many rooms has he 
ransacked, even rooms in which occupants were sleeping, so deft 
and silent is he, so slim and diminutive. In one house he remained 
for more than two hours, chiefly employed in laboriously stoking 
himself with bread and jam. To the constable who arrests him 
he naively observes that he didn’t know house-breaking was so 
easy. It is, he says, ‘quite simple.’ So, too, the penalty; to 
be handed back to the naval escort in attendance, and once aboard 
the warship to be soundly thrashed. He leaves the dock with 
a reluctance I can well appreciate, seeing the hefty look of the 
warrant officer who thereupon seizes and deports him. 

And here is a soldier who, with a long record of crime, has by 
no means done as he might and made good in the Army. 
Recently, when on ten days’ leave from France, in the Motor 
Transport service, he has deserted, or more accurately absented 
himself, and in a Sergeant-Major’s stolen tunic. Against him 
within the past few weeks there are at least eight burglaries to 
his discredit, St. Austell-way ; in the execution of which, as the 
Judge very pertinently observes, he seems to have displayed ‘a 
riotous appetite for sweets.’ At which the soldier grins, but at 
once falls grave again on being judicially informed he will not be 
allowed, as he hoped, to get-out of the Army. He is handed over 
to the escort hungrily awaiting him, but as he whispers his 
Counsel before leaving, they can’t shoot him, since he is not a 
deserter but only an absentee. Wherefore he has again the chance 
of making good, of which there are no present indications that he 
will ever avail himself. 

Bodmin. The Next Day.—‘ He’s shot Sergeant Mant! ’ 
shouts one of the firing party, before racing for cover. Where- 
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upon, very pluckily, it seems to me (though no one refers to it), ~ 
the shy-looking young officer with the pince-nez hurls himself. 
on the madman with the loaded rifle and after a struggle disarms 
him. And the madman, gradually cooling, says ‘I’m sorry I 
killed a comrade ; it’s that bully of a T—— I should have shot.’ 
Later, on being handed over to the guard, ‘You tell Sergeant 
T~—— from me he’s very lucky,’ he snarls. ‘It’s him I should 
have shot.’ And, later still, when they are ‘taking him to the 
cells and the men outside watching him go give him what strikes 
me as @ wholly superfluous ‘Cheer-oh!’ he shouts back ‘ Good- 
bye, Nobby; I’m not down-hearted. I’d rather be hung than 
stick in the Army.’ In none of which observations can I detect 
the slightest trace of insanity. 

That the man is of a vile, ungovernable temper is evident, 
from the many deeds of brutal violence of which in past years 
he has been very properly convicted. Now he commits a cold- 
blooded murder, would indeed have committed two, but for the 
prompt and courageous action of the young officer who disarmed 
him. A terror to prison discipline he has twice at least smashed 
up the contents of his cell, and once (at Maidstone, if I remember 
rightly) climbed out on the prison roof and for some hours kept 
the warders at bay by pelting them with the slates. When in the 
asylum, where he has twice been already, he generally seems to 
get what he wants by the simple process of thrusting his huge fist 
under the medical officer’s nose, and whether post or propter hoc 
is at once discharged as cured. Now when the prison doctor gives 
it as his opinion in open court that the prisoner is insane, has 
outbreaks of homicidal mania, there steals over the cruel face, 
swiftly as in a kaleidoscope, the scattered angles of a crafty and 
malicious grin. ‘Fooled ’em again!’ he seems to say. As, 
indeed, in my opinion I fear he has, and is again committed to 
Broadmoor. There he will be detained until it pleases him 
again to recover his sanity, which will probably be when Broad- 
moor begins to bore him. Then he will be released, and so on, 
da capo. Now, if I were a Judge, and a Scotch Judge, too, I 
should say ‘Jamie, my man, ye’ll be nane the waur of a hangin’.’ 

Ezeter.—Later in the day, after due attention bestowed on 
the bigamists, it is a remarkable old woman, lady one may say, 
who now in the dock faces us defiantly. She gives her age as 
fifty-two, but with her picturesque gray straggling hair and deeply 
lined face, rough-hewn with the chisel of misery, she looks far 
older. The voice is that of an educated woman, soft and by long 
misuse grown treacley ; with nasty slow twists and turnings of 
the tongue in the mouth as though she were constantly renewing 
some viscid substance by the aid of which she secures her victims. 
I seem to have heard of a South American lizard with just such 
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a tongue, long and sticky ; he protrudes it, feigns sleep, and the 
multitudinous insects of the forest come buzzing and jostling round 
to supply the never-failing meal. What can be the explanation 
of so criminous a career? No charge recorded against her up to 
the age of thirty-five, and at thirty-five there happens something 
which causes her to revise her attitude, till then presumably 
honest, towards society; creates, in short, the volte-face which 
thenceforth makes the gaol almost her home. What it may have 
been, of what description the stunning slap in the face that spun 
her round so sharply to front the prison cell where so lately stood 
the comfort and shelter of her own drawing-room, I have no 
idea; the unhappy fact remains that, for the past seventeen 
years, she has practically never been out of the hands of the police. 
How the Medusa-like old face hardens as her many, many 
convictions are read out before her in open court! Only one does 
she deny, @ long sentence of imprisonment at Maidstone, in 
another name. She shakes her head, strenuously denies it. 
‘Don’t make me out worse than I am,’ she wails. ‘That’s not 
mine.’ Charges of theft nearly all of them, jewelry, clothes, 
money, umbrellas, errant kit-bags, anything she can clutch in 
those prehensile old claws of hers. She admits them all, except 
Maidstone, as to which I think it probable there is sqme mistake. 
There is only one way now to treat her, as an habitual criminal. 
Five years penal servitude, followed by five years police super- 
vision, and the last I see of her is the battered old black hat on the 
back of her head and the snake-like wisps of straggling gray hair 
as the wardress conducts her below. 

Very small fry do Master Shepheard and Master Keen seem, 
to take the place in the dock of so hardened a practitioner. They 
are young barbarians in the naval uniform of some local charitable 
institution and have been placing stones, dangerous stones, on 
the adjacent railway line. Master Keen is very small, with a very 
round head and an unmistakable air of great, most deeply-based 
determination ; while Master Shepheard is a big boy, with a 
large and vacant face in which one would say there are no eyes, 
not even slits for them, until an official from the Home tells us 
that he used to live with his Granny, whereupon, on the mention 
of his Granny and his Granny’s death, Master Shepheard is seen 
to weep behind a large purple hand. Feeling against them in 
the Home was very strong, the official says, no doubt for bringing 
such disgrace upon the other young matelots, but has now died 
down from the general thirst for their blood to the milder form of a 
contemptuous Coventry. That being so, will the official undertake 
again to receive them and, by way of welcome, himself administer 
a sound birching? ‘Right!’ says the official, only in the more 
proper and respectful form; and the still wholly unemotional 
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Master Keen and the weeping Master Shepheard (who the more 
he thinks of her seems the more and more to lament his poor 
Granny) are led away to instant execution. Lucky young 
gentlemen, both, for I have seen and handled one of their railway- 
line stones. What its precise geological formation may be, J 
know not; a sort of ironstone, I imagine; but it strikes me as 
being sufficiently, potently indestructible to upset even a Tank. 

Winchester.—Of the bigamists at Winchester I will present 
only one rather curious specimen : Mrs. G—— who married in 
1910 and whose husband is now in the Army. Her complaint 
is that he doesn’t treat her well, never has so treated her; which 
being interpreted generally indicates that in the husband’s absence 
the wife has grown to like someone else better. Therefore, in 
this case, she writes to ask him for permission to marry again. 
To which he from France responds with alacrity ‘By all means. 
The sooner the better. I give leave.’ And Mrs. G——, after 
due celebration of the second unlawful ceremony, is both surprised 
and hurt, outraged indeed, to find herself in the dock as a bigamist. 
Has she not always been told, and believed, that if your husband 
can only be persuaded to give leave and will put that leave into 
writing, you can safely and legally take another mate?—a 
common article of faith, by the way, among the lower classes, 
which had probably better be expunged from their creed before 
it gets definitely fixed there as dogma. Not that Mrs. G—— 
appears to have bettered herself in the exchange, since not only 
was her allowance stopped, but the second bridegroom, a miner 
from West, Bromwich, has turned out uncommonly badly; 
irritated beyond endurance, presumably, by the stoppage from 
the War Office. 

But, if Mrs. G is a harmless criminal, to be lightly dealt 
with as an innocent victim of an unauthorised creed, few will be 
found to espouse the cause of the next prisoner, more especially 
among those in the habit of frequenting our best country hotels. 
A bad case, truly! of a woman, the soi-disant wife of a man 
(himself entirely innocent, by the way ; in no sense an accomplice) 
who keeps an excellent, in fact a fashionable, West Country 
hostelry ; the resort, at any rate, of well-to-do people, many of 
them honeymooners, with smart clothes and furs and jewel-cases 
and valuable tie-pins, and, in short, all the costly paraphernalia 
which such folk do usually carry about with them and delight 
to exhibit in the well-lit country coffee-room. And how have they 
been treated by the hostess in whom they always confided? 
Robbed, mercilessly, continuously, for years past; since 1909, 
we know for certain. ‘Oh, Mrs. F !’ they cry, ‘my jewel- 
case has gone, or my sable cloak, or my twenty pounds in gold 
and Treasury notes, or my case of tie-pins, differently jewelled for 
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each day of the week,-or my costly saute-de-lit!’ or whatever it 
may be of the most expensive and irreplaceable. And Mrs. F—— 
thereupon feigns both consternation and the deepest, most 
unveracious sympathy; at once declaring it must be that party 
in the gray motor-car who left so hurriedly just after lunch, though 
at that very moment the purloined valuables are stowed away 
safely enough under her own lock and key. And not only does 
she rob her guests, almost strip some of them, male and female, 
but she will rob her own servants of their pitiful peculia, hotel 
tips saved up and lying about in their dented tin boxes; and not 
only that, but she will dismiss a servant as most powerfully 
suspected and unable to clear herself. ‘I’m sorry, Ellen, but 
you'll have to go. I cannot have a servant suspected of stealing 
in my house.’ She, the mistress, the real thief! When at long 
last she is suspected and arrested, some of the more recently 
stolen articles are found in her possession, and some in the 
unsuspecting married daughter’s to whom she has generously 
presented them. Three hundred pounds, too, in gold she has, the 
hoard of some years’ adroit thieving from dressing-tables and male 
guests’ pockets, all found in a box in her bedroom, It is claimed 
for her by her Counsel that, unhappily, she drinks, that drink 
is mainly the cause of so shocking a downfall; but she didn’t 
drink in 1909, and if she drinks now, either from remorse or the 
constant nervous dread of discovery, she will at least have some 
chance of cure (other than the gold or Keeley) during the many 
months of imprisonment which are very properly dealt out to her. 
To me the case presents a certain novelty, robbery by the hostess, 
and may conceivably explain other cases of undetected thieving 
from hotels, in both town and country. 

She is succeeded by a most unpleasant-looking soldier, a puce- 
faced, perspiring young man with a downy yellow growth on 
face and skull which recalls the sickly canary ; a deserter who in 
the small hours was captured in a Congregational chapel cooking 
a stolen chicken over the chapel stove. The bird was found half- 
cooked, stuffed away behind the hymn-books. He tells the usual 
story of finding the door open when he took shelter there from 
the elements, with another man already in possession, hard. at 
work on the chicken. In proof that the chicken was not his, 
he declares it to be well known that to him of all foods the chicken 
has always been the most abhorrent, that from some strange 
constitutional inability never in his life has he been able to touch 
one. Ask anybody, he whines, and they will tell you the same. 
But the officer to whom we apply for his regimental record informs 


- us that his character is ‘the worst possible,’ and that nothing 


will induce them to take him back, sorely as men are needed ; 
which comes to us rather as a shock when we remember that in 
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similar cases the officer nearly always tells us how good the man’s 
character as a whole is, and how glad they will be to have him 
with them again in the trenches. How dreadfully they will miss 
him, in short, if they don’t. The fact is that this time, at any 
rate, the prisoner-is exactly what he looks like, the habitual 
criminal who takes the first opportunity of deserting. So it’s a 
~case, not of ‘back to the army again,’ but to the gaol which, 
since early boyhood, has rarely been without him for long. 
Bristol.—Here, it, seems, we reach the top-gallant of bigamy 
(if indeed there be such a thing) in the person of a Major, a 
' pukka Major of the Old Army, who sits astride the giddy mast 
like a ship boy, innocently or impudently (very hard to determine 
which) swinging and defying the legal elements. For not only 
- does he bigamously marry, but he insists that it shall by no means 
be kept secret ; to that effect writing to his legal wife chiding her 
and the world in general for the effort that is being made ‘to 
hush the matter up.’ No, indeed! he will have all and sundry 
know that this innocent and unfortunate young lady is his wife, 
has been for the past year and that he will have her—and 
incidentally himself, so fearless is he, so confident he is only doing 
the right thing—treated and received with all possible respect. 
A strange Major, indeed; almost Bombastes! Is it possible he 
thinks he can storm society, carry an illegal position, bomb the 
Law, as though it were an enemy trench? To me he conveys 
the impression of the pre-war rowdy subaltern whom nothing 
sobérs,')who has never grown up, part Peter Pan, part Captain 
A gallant soldier, a first-rate officer, who only needs the 
acquittal he evidently believes his due to take up an important 
command in Mesopotamia. In which word, as we know, there 
is much magic, but scarcely sufficient to charm him scathless 
from the dock. One feels inclined to say, what in effect is said, 
‘Sorry, Major. Bad luck, old man! Ten months imprisonment.’ 
And these men of colour, one very black, the other café au lait, 
what are we to do with them, which of them to believe? The 
leterrima causa is a young lady named Blanche, whether a black 
or a white Blanche I know not, but in either case the promoter 
of bloodshed. The prisoner, one Henry, a full-blooded young 
negro, wears that touching air of patient, undeserved suffering as 
depicted by our grandfathers in the Young African Slave Boy 
Kneeling at Prayer, in the days before emancipation. Only this 
particular Young African owns a somewhat formidable dagger with 
which he has dangerously wounded the coffee-coloured witness 
now giving evidence against him; would probably have killed 
him had not the other wisely raced off ululating | Murder’ and 
taken refuge behind someone else’s stoutly resisting door. There 
has been bad blood between them for months past, threats of 
Vou. LXXXV—No. 508 = 4H 
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cutting off a head, the prisoner’s to wit, and by the witness; 
head to be laid, I suppose, at Blanche’s feet as a love-token. 
Absurd, says the witness, who only owns a small pocket knife, 
useless for so major an operation. Yes, says Henry, but wasn’t 
there a bit of paper artfully stuck in it, so that the blade could 
easily be snapt open? Never, says the witness, producing the 
knife (also a somewhat formidable one) from which of course 
the bit of ancillary paper has been long removed. Dangerous 
fellow, the Young African, who declares in his silky, tired voice, 
weary of importuning Heaven for the relief so long his due, that 
all he wanted was his ‘revangtch’; in effect, much blood for 
very little, he himself having only been slightly scored by the 
pocket knife. But not in Bristol, my boy; no revenge allowed 
here. At any rate, not for the next nine months. 

One of these most difficult cases of murder by a soldier, the 
murder of an unfaithful wife, and we have done. <A most 
respectable young fellow, painter and decorator by trade, he joined 
the Army in 1915; an excellent workman, a good soldier, a good 
husband, a devoted father to his four little boys. There he sits 
before us in the dock, self-possessed, black-haired, clean-shaven, 
well-featured, of a strange colour one may almost call lemon, as 
the naturally apprehensive pallor for his fate struggles with the 
open-air tinting, scarcely deep enough for sunburn, from the 
trenches. There he sits all day, scarcely ever moving, wrapped 
in and comforted, I doubt not, by the waves of sympathy that 
surge in round him, may almost be said to smother him, from. all 
sides of the crowded court; crouching rather, as though in the 
narrow space of a dugout ; intently watching, listening, dropping 
the head only when something mortal in the evidence comes home 
to him; when the witness speaks of his intense love for his 
children, the ready forgiveness of the unfaithful wife, when the 
letters are read in which he writes that he has been praying for 
her, praying that henceforth she may be a better wife, a better 
mother, commending her to the God in whom he so patently 
believes and trusts. Then the well-shaped, black-haired head 
slowly droops, and he is seen quietly to weep. 

Why should he seek to hide it? Why, even though a soldier, 
be ashamed of tears? ‘‘‘ Tears are no proof of cowardice, Trim,’ 
quoth my Uncle Toby. ‘‘I drop them oft-times myself.’’ ’ 

Truly the coward in the transaction is the seducer, K—, who, 
hearing that the wife has written to confess her fault and her 
condition, writes out to France to excuse himself and accuse her, 
in the worst strain of Adam, prototype of the wretches who since 
then have sought to throw all the blame on women. So the 
soldier gets leave, comes home to Bristol to try to put things 
straight. Natural resentment there is, at the way he has been 
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treated, he fighting for her; natural anger against the woman, ~ 
who, if only for the children’s sake, might at least have tried to 
behave herself. But, once at home, the anger and resentment 
seem soon to pass, to melt into the soft radiance of forgiveness, 
the making the best of things; not only for her sake whom he 
still loves and for the children’s, but urged thereto by some dim 
religious sense one can so plainly detect in him, struggling, 
fighting always towards the light. Whether he be Nonconformist 
or Churchman, Socialist, Agnostic or Socinian, I have no means 
of knowing ; but that he is most truly a Christian I am prepared 
to swear. 

While on leave there is no evidence of either quarrel or threat. 
There is in fact actually a meeting arranged between the reconciled 
couple and Mr. and Mrs. K—, for the abominable K— is 
married, at which the soldier declares how truly sorry he is for 
Mrs. K— and all the trouble brought on her by her miserable 
husband. Then comes the last, the fatal night of his leave, when 
he loads himself with his equipment, rifle, trench helmet and kit- 
bag and, accompanied by Bessie, trudges off through the long 
dark streets, an hour’s walk at midnight, to the station. 

There, while waiting for the train, the couple are noticed, 
by the women on patrol, by a Midland porter, by the military 
police, and none of them have any evidence to give of quarrelling . 
or voices ever even raised above the ordinary. Suddenly the 
unfortunate Bessie is seen to be retreating backwards with up- 
lifted, defenceless hands. ‘For God’s sake, don’t! Don’t, for 
God’s sake !—Don’t!’ And the rifle the soldier carries pointed 
towards her at his hip, no higher, goes off and the woman falls, - 
shot through the body. On the way to the hospital, or very soon 
after reaching it, she dies. Question for the jury, and, as it 
seems, for the jury only—did the soldier at the last moment shoot 
her purposely, irritated beyond endurance at something she may 
have said to him, killing the woman he loved rather than leave 
her again to fall a victim to the scoundrel K—? Or was it 
conceivably an accident, he fiddling with the trigger, nervously 
fiddling with it, in complete ignorance that the rifle was loaded ? 
But in that case one wonders how the cartridge got there, 
where it came from? seeing that before leave it is a strict rule 
that all ammunition must be handed in. 

Whatever the true solution of the mystery, the jury after long 
deliberation find him Not Guilty, and the sympathy of the court 
spreads like wildfire to the streets, where they wait to cheer him 
whole-heartedly when, at last, he leaves the dock. Innocent 
or guilty, who shall pronounce when the jury have pronounced 
for us? 

: 4H2 
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Now there is on this circuit a Counsel very learned in the law, 
of wide and long experience (over forty years) to whom a lady 
dining at his elbow once put the question, hoping thereby, I 
imagine, for some terrible revelation of miscarriage of justice— 
had he ever known. an innocent man convicted? 

‘Good God, ma’am!’ replied the Counsel, ‘I have never 
known an innocent man even tried.’ 

In venturing to submit which dictum, more than usually 
obiter when delivered at a dinner party, I must not be thought 
to question the justice of the verdict duly accepted and engrossed, 
supra. 


WALTER FRITH. 








THE THREE C’S 


In one of his books preparing the Germans for war General von 
Bernhardi taught them that as regarded Great Britain, should 
the battle go against the German Army, the German people 
would yet again beat the English people in the conflict of com- 
merce as they had beaten them before by their greater industry 
and superior organisation. Our weapons of war have conquered. 
Shall we allow ourselves to be defeated by weapons of peace? _ 

This, I believe, the three C’s will decide. They are not Capitu- 
lation, Conquest, Confiscation, but the three K’s of Germany, 
Church, Children, and Cookery. The Church in Germany has 
never seemed to me a great spiritual force: possibly because, 
as suggested by one of the critics of my recent book, His Alien 
Enemy, I am a superficial observer ; but as an arm of the State 
it is both powerful and far-reaching. From its pulpits the Will 
of that State is declaimed as the Will of God, and becomes 
the Will of the people. The Protestant Pastor in Germany is 
a man of the people. Squire-parsons and family livings whose 
rectories are occupied generation after generation by the Squire’s 
kith and kin do not exist, and it is not amongst the aristocracy 
that the Church’s influence, politically, has been felt. Indeed, 
although they may attend his church, it is made clear that, when a 
Pastoral visit is paid to the Landowners of the Parish, it is the 
Pastor who attends them. The State, however, has no need of 
pastoral influence over a class bound to it by every tie of blood 
and brain. Had such influence been needed, a way would have 
been found to raise the pastoral position. 

Has the Church capitulated? If not, will not the teachings 
from her pulpits be that, in the final reckoning, the race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong and that, although the 
prayers and fastings of the people of Germany have not enabled 
their armies to prevail, they may, through continued self-denial 
and the sustained concentration of will, which is in Germany a 
science, yet prevail and, through peaceful penetration, accom- 
plished by outworking and under-selling enemy nations, may yet 
make the peoples of those nations dependent upon Germany for 
daily needs so that, in days to come, Bernhardi’s prophecy may 
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be fulfilled and England and her allies become commercial vassals 
of Germany? From this form of vassalage our Armies, Navies 
and our great forces of the air, are powerless to save us. Only 
the soul of the people can do this, and that soul slumbers. 

To the bulk of our people the Armistice means cessation of 
strife, restrictions removed in the present, peace and plenty in 
the future. Safe and sound in body, happy in mind, their 
thoughts fly forward to a golden age wherein working days shall 
be short, working pay high, and food cheap. They believe that 
the markets of the world are theirs: that the seizure of enemy 
ships has stifled enemy competition. They believe that the foe 
beaten in battle is beaten in brain also. They are wrong. The 
Germans need food. We heard much of the bounteous and 
luxurious meals to be had in restaurants and in private houses 
by the rich, but the neutral correspondents of our newspapers 
write of men dropping down faint and dying of hunger in the 
streets, of little wasted bodies of children, of mothers worn to 
shadows falling at the baker’s door which they have waited for 
hours to reach. Food is now their one need. That satisfied, 
strength and will to satisfy other needs will come, and the 
strength and will of a people who have borne the grip of hunger, 
even unto death, is a force to reckon with. 

How many of us have asked ourselves what in like case we 
should have done in England?—in England where higher pay 
has meant richer fare and the working man’s purse has been 
his stomach. It is of course natural enough that, when suddenly 
placed in the possession of the means to purchase food and other 
articles hitherto beyond our reach, these purchases should be made, 
and although our Churches preached self-denial, and Church and 
State declaimed the duty of every man to put aside his money 
and lend it to the State, yet the run on food never lessened until 
forcibly dammed by rationing. In Germany when the Church 
preached self-denial the State saw to its practice. There, in 
relation to the State, all its people are children, schooled to 
obey. Under the all-embracing organisation of the German 
Government the teaching of their real childhood forms and 
dominates their lives, and it is in this teaching of the Children 
(my second C) that the commercial future of our nation is 
threatened. The school children of Germany are taught to live 
and to work, not for themselves as units in their individual lives, 
but for their country, under the far-reaching scheme whereby 
every citizen is led to develop whatever talent he may have for 
the Fatherland, and that Fatherland fosters talent, encourages 
industry in all classes. If a boy shows ability for any special 
subject, or simply himself believes that he has it, he is told that 
if he can pass certain examinations help will be given to enable 
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him to pursue the study he has chosen, but not otherwise. The 


German State does not tolerate waste of time. Wedo. In the 
first year of this century I had a German maid, a well-educated 
and very efficient woman, who used to say to me ‘ Piano-playing 
will be the ruin of England. In Germany no one is allowed 
to play unless they have talent, but here—everyone who can 
buy or hire a piano thinks they can play it. In England people 
believe they can do things without learning. A lady’s maid, 
or a cook, or a head housemaid, will apply for a place as House- 
keeper. In Germany housekeeping is taught like a trade. It is 
a@ woman’s trade.’ She was right. In England it is assumed 
that domestic avocations can be picked up. In Germany women 
learn them as men learn a trade, and it will, I believe, be this 
domestic trade that will restore the world-trade of Germany. 


Thus my third C—Cookery—is one of its commercial assets. 


There will I think be few German homes, however poor, which 
the soldier husband or son returning will find neglected, or ill 
kept : not even those of war wives, wedded from munitions works 
or factories, for, however young they may be, each will have 
had her housewife’s training in the schools. There, from the 
age of twelve, each girl child is taught to sew for her future 
home: to make bed and table linen, all the dusters, rubbers 
etc. required for household use, and sufficient personal under- 
clothes to last her lifetime, since, after marriage, it will be her 
duty to scrub and cook and care for husband and children, not 
for herself. The German girl makes these preparations gladly, 
for she knows that, unless she can bring her chests of linen 
with her, no man will offer her bis house and hand, and in 
Germany (as in many other nations!) girls do not contemplate 
celibacy until it has long been an accomplished fact. The whole 
training of the women of Germany has so accustomed them to 
self-denial that their men will be allowed to miss nothing that 
any makeshift or contrivance, however irksome to themselves, 
can replace, and when there are not supplies for all, it is the 
women who will go short. Will not homes thus kept be an enor- 


mous asset to the nation in reconstructing itself and thus save it, 


from disintegration? To the German his Country and his Home 
are indissolubly connected. He speaks and thinks of them in 
the same words. His country is his Homeland, his Fatherland, 
and for that Home and Fatherland he will work, as his wife 
works for husband and children; and thus, whatever form of 
government may be established, I believe that German labour 
will continue corporate, its efforts consistently directed towards 
the good of the Homeland, the restoration of its prosperity. 

The soldier returning from the battlefield needs a home as 
he has never needed it since he was a helpless baby. © It is not 
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sufficiently realised that almost all soldiers in all armies are, in 
some degree, suffering from nerve-shock and in truth require a 
rest-cure. They will not get it; but in Germany they will find 
well-kept, quiet and comfortable homes awaiting them, with 
docile wives to cook and care for them, and wives who can cook 
well. How many of our soldiers will find homes such as these 
in England, where women and girls who have been earning high 
wages in munitions, or other works, and for the most ‘part 
spending them on food, clothes, jewellery and amusements, have 
lost what taste for, and habit of, household duties they may have 
possessed in pre-war days? The average Englishwoman has 
taken little pains to study cookery. It is considered one of the 
things that a woman can easily pick up, at least sufficiently to 
cook all that any husband should expect; and whatever his 
expectations it is only in rare cases that he gets anything but 
this ‘ picked-up’ cooking, which means unappetising dishes, often 
burnt and usually lacking in nutrition. The well-nourished man 
will undoubtedly regain his stamina in half the time that the 
ill-nourished man can do so, and thus the men released from the 
German Army will, I believe, be fitted by the care of their 
womenfolk to take up the work of reconstructing their Empire 
long before our men are ready to renew our Empire’s pre-war 
work; and in Germany men work longer and harder than in 
England, and their labour is so organised that its yield is rarely 
wasted. In the midst of a revolution their Government has been 
strong enough to show that strikes would not be tolerated and 
the country as a whole seems resolved to support them. To 
regain her prosperity Germany knows that commercial success 
abroad is essential. She has tried through war to find fresh 
fields for its exercise and has failed. She will now work to the 
same end through peace, and it is possible that among the Labour 
Parties of the Allied Nations she may find the tools best fitted 
to her use. Already the Vorwdris makes an appeal to the 
moderate bourgeois democracy of the West not to yield to the 
Machtpolitik of the Allied Generals against, what they still term, 
the purely defensive war waged by Germany. Their Government 
apparently resolved that two lies should be crystallised into 
their country’s history as truths: the one, already quoted, that 
the war waged by Germany was purely defensive ; the other that 
they emerged from the war undefeated. The first statement, 
based on the false proclamation in the papers of July 31, 1914, 
that, without declaration of war against Germany, hostilities 
had simultaneously been opened on both frontiers; the second, 
scenically presented by the reception accorded to the armies as 
they returned to the Fatherland, To our unimaginative minds 
it seems incredible that even with the Allied troops in occupation 
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of towns through which the Home Army had to march, such 
welcome could be given ; but the people of Germany have a childish 
facility in believing what pleases them, and readily take illusions 
for realities when the former are the pleasanter. Their Govern- 
ment told them that the Armistice was signed because, when 
Germany’s Allies abandoned her, they would not ask further 
sacrifices from the Fatherland, and they were assured that peace 
would bring prosperity and plenty to a people trained, co-ordinated 
and organised for labour to an extent that other nations scarcely 
realise. 

Germany will not suffer the comforts and benefits bought by 
the little wars of Frederick the Great to be destroyed by the Great 
War of William the Lesser. The imeradicable self-confidence of 
the country which enabled its rulers to declare war will not fail 
them now that new rulers have declared for peace. They have 
decided that their late rulers were wrong and are now confident 
that under the new régime they will build a new Empire and 
so regain their lost prosperity. To this end I believe that all classes 
will co-operate. When war was declared Germany was fully pre- 
pared ; her forces trained to the highest possible pitch ; vast stores 
of war material ready to their use ; the will of the people concen- 
trated on work and victory. In but one particular of these were 
we prepared : once fighting we meant to win. 

Are we not equally unprepared for Peace? In Mr. Ben 
Tillett’s admirable phrase: ‘It is fatal to forget that Germany 
with its habits of discipline and slavish adherence to system is 
the same Germany in industry as in war.’ Her men are organised 
for work. Her women are making them fit for work. Will not 
our women realise while there is yet time that, as they worked 
in Government factories to release men to fight, so now, those 
of them who have homes to keep for men who have fought, should 
set themselves to use every faculty to the uttermost to make those 
homes a haven wherein the brave ship that has weathered so 
great a storm may refit for the battle of life? Did they only 
understand the crying need for this, surely all save the crassly stupid 
and selfish would set themselves to the task. Is not much of the 
present Labour unrest due to rasped nerves, which make ever for 
misunderstanding? Let the women make it their task to see 
that their men find wholesome food, rest and comfort for mind 
and body in their homes, and those minds will find power and 
patience to work out a scheme of national labour that shall prove 
to Germany that her plan to sow strife and division between the 
allied countries, between employer and employee, between Trades 
Unions and their leaders, is a delusive dream. The people of 
Germany still despise the brain and working power of the British 
Empire as they despised her Army. They have learnt in war 
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to respect that Army. Shall we not teach them in peace to respect 
our people also, showing them that they will find no tools to do 
the work of disruption in our Labour world, the disruption essen- 
tial to the founding of that Octopus of Commercial. Empire upon 
which the soul of Germany is set? 

~ A comparison of the recent Parliamentary returns in Germany 
with our own seems to show that, in a country where woman’s 
sphere has been strictly circumscribed by the three C’s or K’s, 
man’s faith in woman, or women’s faith in each other, is stronger 
than in Great Britain, since Germany returned thirty women 
members to Parliament : England and Scotland not one! ‘ Cela 
donne 4 penser,’ and it is not perhaps unreasonable for men who 
find no comfort in their homes, to feel that when feminine rule is 
helpless in the Kitchen it is little likely to be helpful in the Empire. 
Would it not be wise, therefore, to set our own houses in order 
and thus first to fit our men, and then ourselves, for the great 
work of reconstruction which a world-war has entailed? Cannot 
the three C’s of our country unite in true unselfish patriotic love 
and work for our Empire as the three K’s of Germany united 
for the Fatherland, the Homeland, of their hearths and hearts? 
At the dawning of this year of 1919, in his great sermon in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, our Archbishop told us that ‘There is no field 
of our home life in England, political, industrial, social, educa- 
tional, religious, but is seamed and scarred across and across with 
new and untried paths which we are asked to tread ; no field but 
is echoing to the advocacy of rival plans for making all things 
new. There need be nothing amiss in all that,’ he said. ‘ After 
such a cataclysm it must needs be a new world which awaits our 
work. But the right paths will not become clear as a matter 
of course. We want thought and pains and prayer.’ Will not 
the women of our country give these things, remembering that, 
strenuously though they have worked, scarred by sorrow and suffer- 
ing as they have been, neither their work nor their suffering 
has equalled that of the soldiers and sailors who have saved our 
Empire? 

EVELINE M. Forses. 
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AN HISTORIC BUDGET? 


THE Budget of 1919 has been described as a ‘ stop-gap,’ and 
acclaimed as ‘historic.’ In a sense both attributions are accurate. 
A Budget which intervenes between the conclusion of the Armis- 
tice and the signature of Peace cannot be otherwise than transi- 
tional in its character : many of the charges which in this year’s 
Budget Mr. Chamberlain has to meet are charges appropriate 
only to a state of war; yet the underlying assumptions of the 
scheme of taxation are obviously based on the anticipation of 
peace, and upon the continued enjoyment of it. This initial 
difficulty, only one of many, Mr. Chamberlain has faced 
with courage and surmounted with ingenuity and skill. On the 
other hand, a Budget introduced under the circumstances of the 
moment, even were its ingredients entirely commonplace, must 
necessarily be ‘historic.’ Vansittart was one of the least dis- 
tinguished of Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors. He possessed 
no grip upon economic principles and had not sufficient 
business ability to compensate for the lack of it. Muddle- 
headed as a thinker he was a blundering administrator. The 
leading dogma of his economic creed was a blind belief 
in the -virtues of irredeemable paper; the chief plank in 
his financial programme was the maintenance of the Sinking- 
fund even at the cost of fresh loans. Yet even Vansittart’s 
Budget produced at the close of the Napoleonic wars might 
be described as ‘historic.’ There is no trace of Vansittart’s 
confusion of mind or ineptitude of device in the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He is clearly alarmed, as well he may 
be, at the swollen dimensions of a paper currency which is vir- 
tually (though not legally) irredeemable, and he will have nothing 
to do with a Sinking-fund, so long as he has to continue the process 
of borrowing. The latter device cannot be wholly abandoned 
during the current financial year, but it is a matter for cordial con- 
gratulation that borrowing will be on a scale decidedly smaller 
than was generally anticipated. Out of a total expenditure of 
1,434,910,0001. only 233,810,000/. is to be met by borrowing. 
That means that Mr. Chamberlain anticipates a revenue of no less 

than 1,201,100,0001. 
This fact would by itself suffice to render the Budget of 1919 
‘historic’; and, let. us hope, unique. It is certain that no such 
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revenue has ever in the history of the world been raised from 
46 millions of people before. In 1816 Vansittart had to provide 
for an expenditure of 66,000,000/. Compelled by the Whig opposi- 
tion entirely to remit the Property tax, which then stood at 2s. 
in the pound, he had to balance his accounts by borrowing 
11,500,000/._ Mr. Chamberlain expects to raise a revenue nearly 
twenty times as large from a population less than two and a half 
times as large!* We have been wont to regard the efforts of 
our ancestors against Napoleon as heroic, what will be said by 
posterity of ours? 

Where is this gigantic revenue to come from? The Excess 
Profits Duty is estimated, mainly by reasons of arrears not yet 
collected, to yield 300,000,000/. This is the most obviously ‘ stop- 
gap’ item in the Budget. It cannot recur. The duty is to be 
continued only for the current year, and even so at the reduced 
rate of 40 instead of 80 per cent. At this lower rate it is esti- 
mated to produce 50,000,000l., but this source of revenue is not to 
be counted on for the future. On this question Mr. Chamberlain 
had really no option. The duty was explicitly imposed only for 
the duration of the War. It has proved to be a good revenue- 
raiser, beyond all anticipations, but, in its existing form, there 
are conclusive reasons against its perpetuation. ‘ War-profits’ 
must necessarily disappear with the conclusion of peace ; the duty 
operates and from the first has operated most inequitably as 
between well-established and prosperous concerns on the one hand, 
and on the other concerns which have been recently established 
or have only just become profitable ; it has unquestionably encour- 
aged, as all such taxes must, wasteful expenditure ; it has raised 
prices both against the Government buyer and against the private 
consumer ; above all, it must act as a powerful deterrent. to enter- 
prise and industry. For all these reasons Mr. Chamberlain felt 
constrained to reduce the duty at once by 50 per cent., and even 
at the reduced rate to rely upon it only for a year. He intimated, 
however, that it is not impossible that the tax may reappear in 
a different form, and the Leader of the Labour Party pressed upon 
him the urgent necessity of devising machinery to catch those 
who by watering capital or by other devices ‘have exploited 
the national credit and resources by their profiteering activities 
during the War’ and who still, despite an 80 per cent. Excess 
Profits Duty, ‘remain in comparatively undisturbed possession 
of their unpatriotic gains.’ ‘ Profiteering’ is a word of very un- 
certain connotation ; but whatever be the meaning attached to it, 
certain it is that the process has not been confined, during the 
War, to any single class in the community. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, in a singularly courageous and outspoken speech, had 

; 1 46,000,000 as against 19,000,000. 
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no difficulty in establishing that thesis. ‘If,’ he said, ‘ profiteer- 


ing be a sin, and I am not suggesting that it is, the working classes 
have to bear a full share of it.’ Wages, as he showed, have in- 
creased in this country during the War ‘ until they are now some- 
where ketween 800 and 1000 millions above what they were before 
the War. The wages are pretty well doubled.’ Everyone will 
share Sir Thomas Whittaker’s satisfaction that wages have been 
increased and his hope that economic conditions will permit the 
increase to be maintained. But when there is much talk (not all 
of it baseless) about ‘profiteering’ it is only right that we 
should be reminded that the income of the income-tax paying 
classes has only increased by 422,000,000. The amount 
assessable to income-tax in 1913-14 was 951,000,0001., in 1916-17 
(the last year for which figures are available) it was 1373,000,0001. 
But the latter figure includes the income of those (a very large 
number of wage-earners) who have become assessable to income- 
tax by the reduction of the exemption limit from 1601. to 1301. 
Taking only the incomes of those above the old limit—160/.—Sir 
Thomas Whittaker estimates the increase at only 200,000,000/.— 
250,000,0001. ; or about 25 per cent. as against 100 per cent. 
enjoyed by the wage-earners. Upon the income-tax payers practi- 
cally the whole burden of the War has, in a fiscal sense, fallen. 
The Leader of the Labour Party maintained, on behalf of 
his Party, that persons whose incomes ‘fall below a reasonable 
income-tax standard say of 25Q). per year’ should be exempt 
frony all taxation except such as is indirectly raised on articles 
of luxury. By an ingenious argument Sir Thomas Whittaker 
showed that unless they are unmarried or childless they are 
practically exempt already. No income-tax is payable by a man 
with a wife and three children under sixteen until his income 
is 2201. a year; or if he has five children, until it is 270/. This 
is as it should be; but ought the bachelor with 2501. a year to 
be exempt? As for indirect taxation, it only contributes in the 
aggregate 18 per cent. of the total revenue, and of this 18 per 
cent. about 723 per cent. is derived from duties (Customs and 
Excise) on liquor and tobacco. Out of a total estimated revenue 
from Customs and Excise of 237,500,000/. no less than 
115,250,000. (including Tiiquor Licences) is to come from 
liquor and 46,900,000/. from tobacco. A person, therefore, who, 
being under the income-tax limit, does not either smoke or drink 
will contribute only towards the small balance of 75,350,0001. 
derived from Customs and Excise on the few dutiable articles 
other than tobacco and liquor. If he drinks coffee and cocoa 
instead of tea and denies himself sugar and entertainments, he 
may comfort his soul by the reflection that he is contributing 
virtually nothing to the maintenance of the States. Meanwhile 
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he will certainly be getting his share of the 50,000,000/. which 
is helping to pay for his bread, he probably travels to some extent 
at the charge of the State, and he may even be drawing a sub- 
stantial dole from the out-of-work donation. A citizen who is 
scientifically abstemious may, therefore, not only avoid a loss but 
actually enjoy a profit on his citizenship, and still be free to 
exercise his civic rights. Can Mr. Adamson seriously ask more? 

There is, however, one possible contingency of which the econo- 
mists of the Labour Party will be well advised to take account. 
They may pile up the direct taxes ; they may make their repeated 
levies on capital (of which more presently); they may exempt 
even from indirect taxation all the necessaries of life; but what 
would their position be if there were no profits or interest (beyond 
the permitted minimum) on which to levy an income-tax, and 
no capital to conscript? The contingency, though possibly remote, 
is far from being fanciful. If there were no incentive to produce 
beyond the limit of a bare subsistence-minimum, nothing beyond 
that minimum would be produced. Every additional penny— 
in these days we advance by. shillings—put upon the income-tax 
will diminish the incentive ; every addition to the Death Duties 
will lead to the diminution of the yield from ‘ unearned ’ income ; 
every threat uttered against accumulated wealth and every pro- 
posal for its ‘ conscription’ will encourage extravagant expenditure 
and will discourage habits of thrift. These are the commonplaces 
of elementary economics, and gn apology would be required for 
venturing to reiterate them, were they not in theory contemp- 
tuously derided, and in practice persistently ignored. 

To return, however, from the critics to the Budget itself. 
The main lines on which it is conceived are bold, broad and simple. 
In particular it avoids ‘ niggling’ changes. Some of the cleverest 
of our recent financiers, notably Mr. (afterwards Viscount) 
Goschen, spoilt otherwise sound Budgets by proneness to this vice. 
Mr. Chamberlain has avoided it with conspicuous success and 
has skilfully steered between the Scylla of commonplace and the 
Charybdis of sensationalism. Some critics may complain of the 
large increase in the Death Duties and in the Duties on beer and 
spirits, but it will not be denied that if Mr. Chamberlain has 
sinned he has had the sagacity to sin boldly. The increase 
in the Death Duties is undeniably stiff. On moderate fortunes 
(those between 110,0001. and 130,000/.) they are raised by 50 per 
cent., from 10 per cent. to 15; on very large fortunes (over 
2,000,000/.) by no less than 100 per cent., from 20 per cent. to 
40. This increase will unquestionably tend to the dissipation of 
large landed estates, but that process already proceeds apace, and 
though the economic effects may be doubtful, the change is likely 
on political and social grounds to be wholly advantageous. The 
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purists maintain that Death Duties are a levy upon capital and 
as such are open to the same objections as those which are com- 
monly urged against the ‘ conscription of wealth.’ The argument 
would be unanswerable if man were an entirely rational and an 
entirely unselfish animal, and if we all died simultaneously. As 
things are, no one but a pedant would affirm that the prospect 
of a levy upon accumulated wealth when it passes at death is 
likely to exercise the same deterrent effect upon the habit of 
accumulation as the application of the same principle to the 
capital of the living. Death is certain, but the date of it is not, 
and there is enough of the gambling instinct in the majority 
of men, especially in those who make large fortunes, to induce 
them to take considerable risks in that regard. Every increase 
in the duty will, of course, accentuate the tendency to distribute 
fortunes inter vivos, instead of awaiting the hand of death. But 
here again we have to reckon with average human nature which 
exhibits considerable reluctance to part with the power of control 
to which the continued possession of wealth if not essential is at 
least contributory. Few fathers are anxious to incur the fate of 
Lear. 

Much more important is the argument of simultaneity. Of 
all the objections urged against a levy upon capital perhaps the 
most formidable is that a levy would inevitably tend to such a 
serious fall in the value of securities and indeed of all other 
forms of accumulated wealth as would cancel to a great extent 
the advantages to the State anticipated from this novel fiscal 
device. If everyone were simultaneously anxious to sell, who 
would buy? In the recent Budget debate in the House of 
Commons this argument was met, with no little ingenuity, though 
not in my judgment conclusively, by Mr.- Arnold, the Member 
for Penistone, who, as far as Parliament is concerned, is the most 
effective advocate of a levy on capital. 

Unlike his immediate predecessor in office Mr, Chamberlain 
showed no desire to toy with this proposal. On the contrary 
he met the suggestion with a firm upper lip. His argument 
as to the untimeliness of the proposal is one which must appeal 
to every fair-minded man. ‘It is,’ he urged, ‘a bad time to 


tax those who have responded to your appeal by reducing their . 


expenditure and making economies and to let those go free who 
disregarded your instructions and who spent their money when it 
was not in the interest of the State or in ways which were not 
in the interest of the State.’ 

~~ So far as it goes Mr. Chamberlain’s plea is sereainiiini but it 
may be retorted that his argument applies with almost equal 
cogency to a high income-tax levied on ‘ unearned’ incomes and 
still more to a levy on capital passing at death. Nor, on grounds 
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of equity, can the retort be denied. The epithet ‘unearned’ is 
both question-begging and prejudicial. The argument in favour 
of a differentiated rate against income derived from investments 
rests mainly upon the assumption that such investments have 
been inherited from, the possessor and that the income derived 
therefrom is ‘unearned.’ The assumption is in large measure 
groundless. The capital of each generation is to a very large 
extent the creation of that generation. In so far, however, 
as it is inherited it represents the balance which in its own 
interests the State deems it advisable to leave to a beneficiary. 
If that balance be deemed, either on economic or on equitable 
grounds, excessive, it is for the State to readjust the matter 
by means of Death Duties. As a fact the State has already done 
so, and it is therefore both unjust and fiscally inexpedient to 
impose a differentiated tax upon the revenue derived from the 
remnant. Even more unjust and even more inexpedient is the 
attempt to tax differentially the income derived from savings 
accumulated during the life-time of the recipient. As compared 
with a levy on capital the equity and expediency are questions, 
however, of degree. Appeals to equity leave most people, unfortu- 
nately, cold; most of all perhaps the officials responsible for the 
imposition and collection of taxes. But they are bound to consider 
very closely the question of expediency. Whatever form our 
Government may, in the future, assume, whatever the political 
and economic views of the temporary political chiefs of the 
permanent officials, both politicians and bureaucrats wilbé‘eem- 
pelled to have regard to the revenue-producing capacity of ‘any 
proposed tax, and its ultimate effect upon the source whence the 
revenue is derived. Not even a Socialist Government will be 
able to extract blood from stones. I submit that our officials 
and still more Chancellors of the Exchequer are far more con- 
cerned, and not unnaturally, with the former than with the latter 
consideration. Mr. Chamberlain has shown his appreciation of 
the point by his attitude in regard to the duty on excess profits. 
But that duty was avowedly temporary, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was under a specific pledge to reconsider the 
question with the coming of peace. In regard to the many 
anomalies and iniquities of the income-tax he has shown an 
open mind by the appointment of a Royal Commission. It is 
to be hoped that the Royal Commission will inter alia consider 
the question as to the desirability of maintaining the differentia- 
tion between earned and unearned income. It may be urged 
by the officials of the Treasury or the Inland Revenue Department 
that the differentiation does not appear to have operated prejudi- 
cially against the accumulation of capital. It must, however, 
be remembered that the differentiation dates only from Mr. 
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Asquith’#s@hancellorship of the Exchequer, and has hardly had 
time to reveal its effects. Moreover, fortunately for the revenue 
the taxpayer is a long-suffering and not a particularly reflective 
animal. He does not look very far ahead. Even the House 
of Commons was far more elated by an escape from an immediate 
addition to the income-tax than depressed by the addition to the 
Death Duties. Yet for the man of moderate fortune the latter 
is the more onerous burden. 

Take a man with a capital of 120,000/. invested at an average 
of 5 per cent. An additional shilling on the income-tax would 
(ignoring supertax) have reduced his net income from 4200I. to 
39001. a year. The addition of 50 per cent. to the Death Duties 
would mean to his heirs an additional payment of 6000l., or a 
reduction of net income of exactly equal amount. But there is 
this difference. .The income-tax payer would have at least a 
sporting chance of a subsequent remission of. taxation ; the payer 
of the Death Duties would not. But it is human nature to think 
more of the present than the future, and so great was the relief 
felt at an escape from the immediate burden of ‘ another shilling,’ 
that the terrors of estate-duties were temporarily forgotten. 

An immediate levy upon the capital of the living would have 
met with a very different reception from the House of Commons. 
The device is strongly favoured on the Labour benches ; Sir Donald 
Maclean declares on behalf of the ‘ Wee Frees’ that ‘it is a very 
serious proposal which will have to be very seriously taken,’ but 
much the ablest as well as the most ardent advocate of the idea 
in the House of Commons is Mr. Arnold. Scientifically thought 
out and seriously propounded, his argument demands notice. It 
rests primarily upon the assumption that the peace expenditure 
of this country in a normal year will be not less than 900,000,000/. 
as compared with Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of 766,000,000I. 
To meet the difference of 134,000,000/. Mr. Arnold estimates that, 
unless we tap other sources of revenue, we shall be compelled to 
contemplate an income-tax at a general rate, apart from super- 
tax, of at least 8s. in the pound. The gross debt he puts at 
8000,000,000/. To meet this colossal charge he proposes to make 
a 25 per cent. levy on capital which he reckons would wipe out 
6000,000,000/. or 75 per cent. of the estimated debt. 

The present writer is not concerned to dispute the accuracy 
of Mr. Arnold’s estimate of current expenditure in a normal peace 
year, or of debt. It is, however, important to consider whether 
the expedient which he proposes would attain the ends he has in 
view. 

His first object, it would seem, is the relief of the wealthy 
income-tax payer. He advocates a levy on capital avowedly as 
an alternative to a high income-tax. Wipe out 6000,000,0001. of 
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debt and you will save in interest and Sinking-fund about 
345,000,000/. a year, thus reducing your current expenditure from 
900 to 555,000,000/. a year, and your debt from 8000 to 
2000,000,000/. You would thea be in a position to reduce the 
general rate of income-tax from 8s. to less than 3s. in the pound. 
As thus presented, the scheme is superficially alluring. The 
prospect of a very heavy income-tax (assuming, for the moment, 
that to be the only practicable alternative) is an appalling one. 
It will necessarily press very hardly upon individuals and it must 
act as a deterrent to enterprise and industrial development—‘ as 
a handicap,’ in Mr. Bonar Law’s rather incautious words, ‘on 
the creation of new wealth after the War.’ Nobody who has 
given the matter a thought denies this. But the validity of Mr. 
Arnold’s argument depends entirely upon a series of assumptions : 

(i) That the proposed capital levy would not exceed 25 per 
cent, ; 

(ui) that it would stand as a definite and final bargain between 
the State and the individual; that, in fact, the expedient would 
not be repeated ; 

(iii) that the yield of such a levy would approximate to 
6000,000,000/., and would consequently permit a remission of 
taxation to the amount of 300,000,000/. a year for interest in addi- 
tion to some 45,000,000/. a year on account of Sinking-fund ; 

(iv) that this would permit of a reduction of the income-tax 
from (an assumed) 8s. in the pound to 3s, or less ; 

(v) that such a reduction would in fact ensue ; and 

(vi) that the reduction would be permanent. 

Unless these assumptions can be sustained the whole argu- 
ment must collapse. Even if they stand, how would it advantage 
the opulent taxpayer? Let us assume that a man derives his 
whole income from a capital of 100,000/. invested in 5 per cent. 
War Loan. With an income-tax at 8s. in the pound he would 
enjoy a net income of 3000]. a year. As an alternative Mr. 
Arnold proposes to take by a levy or series of levies 25 per cent. 
of the capital, but, in compensation to reduce the income-tax to 
3s. or less. This transaction would admittedly leave the possessor 
of the diminished capital in receipt of a net income of 31871. 10s. 
a year. On the face of it the taxpayer’s position would be slightly 
improved. But can we concede the fundamental assumptions 
upon which the whole of the argumentative superstructure rests? 
The arithmetical assumptions may for the sake of argument be 
accepted. But what of the political? Who is in a position to 
guarantee the bargain between the State and the individual? The 
Treasury is clearly not in that position; nor the existing House 
of Commons ; least of all the existing Government. And if there 
be one thing more certain than another it is, that if the expedient 
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suggested by Mr. Arnold were successful-—an hypothesis which 
the present writer is not prepared to admit—it would be repeated 
at short intervals on a more and more ambitious scale. It was 
frankly admitted by the writer of a recent article* that many of 
the arguments against a capital levy would be cogent if we had 
to face the probability of a recurrence of the levy, but it was argued 
that the very effectiveness of the expedient would render renewed 
recourse to it unnecessary. ‘ Unnecessary’ perhaps; and if the 
levy be regarded as an expedient merely for the cancellation of 
debt ; but is anyone simple enough to suppose that if a levy on 
capital were to prove effective for the purpose of reducing debt 
it would not subsequently and promptly be adopted as a means 
for financing a thousand fads essential to the realisation of the 
communist Utopia? In the absence of a guarantee which no one 
is in a position to give there can, therefore, be little doubt that the 
experiment, if successful, would be repeated. Whether Mr. Arnold 
is correct in his computation that a 25 per cent. levy upon British 
capital would yield 6000,000,000/. is another matter. The 
ordinary estimate of the accumulated wealth of the country puts 
it not at 24,000,000,0001. (the: sum apparently assumed by Mr. 
Arnold) but at 15-16,000,000,0001. But the estimate is hardly 
more than a guess. To any capital levy a necessary preliminary 
would be an exhaustive valuation. To obtain such a valuation 
would be no easy matter. The difficulties attendant upon a valua- 
tion of the land for the purposes of the taxes imposed by the 
Budget of 1910-11 have long been notorious; but they are ad- 
mittedly small as compared with the difficulties which would 
confront the valuers of the nation’s capital. Let it, however, be 
assumed that this initial difficulty is successfully surmounted ; 
and further that a 25 per cent. levy resulted in the realisation of 
6000 ,000,000/., and that the income-tax was thereupon reduced 
to 3s. in the pound. Unhampered by the terrible burden of an 
8s. tax the young men would boldly embark upon industrial enter- 
prises, and once more the country would bask in the sun of com- 
mercial prosperity! But how long would the income-tax remain 
at the reduced rate? Everything depends upon the answer to this 
question. A year ago Mr. Bonar Law, then at the head of the 
Treasury, startled his friends and delighted his political opponents 
by admitting an ‘open mind’ on the question of a capital levy. 
But he admitted it entirely as a matter of expediency, as a balanc- 
ing of argument between a capital levy and a crushing income-tax. 

In my opinion [he said] it is simply a question of whether it will pay 
them [i.e.‘the people who have money] best and pay the country best, to 
have a general capital levy and reduce the National Debt as far as you can, 
or have it continued for fifty years as a constant burden of taxation. 

2 Observer, April 27. wen ane WS 
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Perhaps I have not thought enough about this to justify me in saying it, 
but my own feeling is that it would be better, both for the wealthy classes 
and for the country, to have this levy of capital and reduce the burden 
of the National Debt. 

It may occasion some surprise that a man holding the 
responsible position of Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
permitted himself the luxury of ‘thinking aloud’ (as he subse- 
quently put it) on so burning a topic, but no one can marvel that 
the declaration, however unpremeditated, should have been seized 
upon with avidity by the Socialist Party, and should have evoked 
much discussion in more responsible quarters. The point to 
observe is, however, this : that Mr. Bonar Law, like Mr. Arnold, 
rests the case for a levy entirely on the ground that from a business 
point of view it might be a preferable alternative to the burden 
of a very high income-tax maintained for a long period of time. 

From that point of view there is, on one condition, something to 
be said ; but even here it seems necessary to discriminate between 
the present and the future, between established concerns and 
those which are in futuro. |The concern already established 
is in the same position as the ordinary taxpayer. For simplicity 
of illustration we may take the case of a firm of two partners, 
whose whole capital is embarked in the concern. They are sud- 
denly called upon to contribute to the State one fourth of their 
capital. The demand can be met only by realisation of capital 
which may be anything but liquid, or by borrowing on mortgage 
or from the bank, or what-not. Would this not be at least as 
crippling to enterprise as a high income-tax ; would it not be in 
effect identical? What matters it to them whether they charge 
the business with the payment of interest on a loan or with the 
payment of annual taxation to the State? With regard 
to concerns yet to be established, the position is admittedly 
different. They have no capital as yet on which a levy 
can be made. They, it is argued, would start fair, free from 
the incubus of a high income-tax. But is the argument even 
thus far sound? If the concern is started upon inherited or 
prae-accumulated capital, that capital has been, ex hypothesi, 
depleted by 25 per cent.; if the capital is borrowed it must be 
borrowed from a similarly depleted store, and, therefore, at a 
correspondingly higher rate. This result of a levy is not disput- 
able. It must make capital timid, scarce, and dear, and that at 
a moment when it is beyond all else necessary that capital should 
be abundant, courageous, and cheap. 

Thus far the argument proceeds on the assumption most favour- 
able to the advocates of a levy : on the assumption that there exists 
some authority able and willing to conclude on behalf of the State 
a bargain with the taxpayer ; that the bargain includes a guarantee 
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that the income-tax shall be reduced to 3s. or less, and that the 
bargain will be kept. ; 

But what is the attitude of the more outspoken Socialists ? 

They repudiate the idea of an alternative. Writing in the 
Manchester Guardian not long after Mr. Bonar Law’s pronounce- 
ment, Mr. J. A. Hobson, a representative Socialist writer, said that 
he had been accused of proposing a capital levy as an alternative 
to a stiff income-tax. ‘ Not at all,’ he said in effect, ‘I want them 
both.’ Precisely; and it is with the Hobsons rather than with 
the Arnolds that in this matter we must reckon. Let no one be 
simple enough to suppose that a capital levy, even should it prove 
practicable, would relieve them from the menace of a mounting 
tax upon incomes. 

The question cannot, however, be ptrsued further at the 
moment. The present writer has already attempted to argue the 
matter in the pages of this Review,* and may be permitted to 
return to it again should the proposal take practical form. 
Reference has here been made to it in order that readers of this 
Review may be made aware that the device does not lack advocates, 
some of whom espouse the cause on grounds of mere passion and 
prejudice, but some of whom are well equipped for arguing the 
question scientifically, and that from both quarters more is likely 
to be heard of it as the pressure of post-war taxation is increasingly 
felt. ‘Increasingly ’ because for the moment many of those upon 
whom the burden falls are enjoying prosperity which, though 
radically artificial, does diffuse a glow of real if transitory satis- 
faction. The glow must needs be dissipated when normal con- 
ditions are restored, and when we shall have to face, without the 
sustenance derived from arrears of excess profits, from the sale of 
surplus stores, from borrowing, and from other temporary sources, 
the grim realities of a very disquieting situation. 

That the situation is disquieting, though far from desperate, 
will be denied by no one who will be at pains to penetrate ever so 
little below the surface. A particularly acute and well-informed 
critic has taken Mr. Chamberlain to task for producing a ‘ soporific’ 
budget.‘ The actual proposals may have that effect if studied 
apart from the text and still more without heeding the tone of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement. It is true that the aggregate amount of 
the National Debt is somewhat less than Mr. Bonar Law’s esti- 
mate of a year ago (7485, as against 7980 million pounds), that the 
revenue has exceeded anticipations, and that the expenditure has 
fallen short of the Estimates; but there is an uncomfortable 
liability of over 116 millions for premiums on War Bonds and War- 
Saving Securities ; there is a Floating Debt of 1412 millions, and 


3 * The “ Conscription of Wealth,’’’ February 1918. 
* Mr. Harold Cox in the Sunday Times, May 4. 
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worst of all, there is a currency note issue which has now reached 
the appalling total of 349,000,000I., against which there is a gold 
“reserve of only 28,500,000/. This last item is far too lightly 
regarded, though not by Mr. Chamberlain. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘admitted that the expansion of the currency cannot 
be allowed to continue indefinitely, but he appeared hardly more 
hopeful than his. predecessor of his ability to arrest it. It is quite 
irue that currency notes do not represent a forced issue, that they 
have been issued only ‘in response to the public demand.’ But 
will Mr. Chamberlain have the courage to tell the public that 
this demand is necessitated primarily by successive concessions 
of higher and higher rates of wages; that these wages (combined 
with the excess profits tax) are mainly responsible for the high 
level of prices; and that there can be no radical improvement in 


the situation until a stop is put to the wild orgy of extravagance, 


private and public alike? Of the two, public extravagance is far 
the more fatal, partly because it sets an example, partly because 
it affords the means of extravagance to private individuals, partly 
because it reduces to despair and fatalistic acquiescence the more 
thriftily inclined citizens. 

Mr. Chamberlain did not mince words. He insisted that 
‘the hard inexorable economic facts are obscured by a fictitious 
appearance of wealth . . . that there is urgent need for national 
and individual economy,’ but will he proceed to deeds? The 
Government of which he is a leading member has refused for the 
time being to adopt the recommendation of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure that Estimates’ Committees should be 
set up to scrutinise the Estimates before they are presented to the 
House of Commons, and it declined to amend the scandalous 
procedure in regard to financial resolutions until something like 
force was applied by an outraged House. The Government 
has, indeed, assented to the appointment of another Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, but that Committee is (naturally) 
confined to investigations into expenditure; it cannot influence 
policy ; and it is policy which determines expenditure. Take, for 
instance, the Bread-subsidy or the out-of-work donation. For the 
former the Government are asking the House of Commons to vote 
50,000,000/., on the latter we are spending at the rate of about 
65,000,000/. a year. The Select Committee may closely scrutinise 
the methods of administration, so far as they make for extrava- 
gance and economy ; it may examine and cross-examine depart- 
mental officials, but it cannot arraign the chief offenders. Again 
and again it is confronted with the reply : ‘The Cabinet gives the 
orders ; we have to carry them out as best we can.’ In both the 
cases cited in illustration there can be no doubt that the orders 
were given with far too little consideration of the consequences 
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likely to’ensue. The Bread-subsidy was primarily the outcome © 

of the Reports of the Commission into the causes of industrial 
unrest--itself instructed to pursue its investigations and make its 
Reports with lightning rapidity. Upon those Reports a pre- 
occupied Cabinet acted with a promptitude bordering upon 
precipitation. The result is apparent in swollen Estimates, in a 
demand for 50,000,0001. of public money to enable the bakers to 
sell the loaf at a uniform price of 9d. It has been stated that, 
even as things are, about 80 per cent. of the bread consumed in - 
this country could be sold at 9d. with reasonable profit to all 
concerned without any subsidy whatever. It is admitted that in 
some exceptional cases or districts it is difficult, even with the 
subsidy, to sell the loaf at 9d., and in a few cases more than 9d. 
has been charged and paid. The facts are not, however, free from 
ambiguity, and the most appropriate remedy is a matter of acute 
controversy. But at least the public should be made aware of 
the facts, and the experts should, after nearly two years’ experi- 
ence, be in a position to suggest a remedy. Is it too much to hope 
that the Select Committee on Expenditure will be able to discover 
and expose the facts, and elicit a suggestion as to the best means 
of relieving the national purse from a burden which it has borne 
too long? 

For obvious reasons the out-of-work donation is exciting at the 
moment much more popular interest than the Bread-subsidy. 
The financial burden is admitted, and gross abuses of administra- 
tion are alleged. The Government has set up a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the latter, and its Report is awaited with 
_ anxiety; but what the public want to know is not so much how 
the dole is being distributed by subordinate officials, but why the 
policy was in the first instance initiated by the Cabinet? The 
financial aspect of these subsidies may seem insignificant when we 
are dealing with a Budget which postulates an expenditure of 
over 1500 millions; but it appears in truer perspective when we 
recall the fact that these two doles are by themselves costing 
the country more than 50 per cent. of its total expenditure in 
1913-14, and more than the whole expenditure incurred in any 
one year prior to 1899. But the most dangerous feature of 
‘doles’ is that the concession of one leads to a demand for another. 
Already there is a demand that the public shall be allowed to 
travel by rail partly at the expense of the State, and it is no 
figure of speech to say that unless the whole question is firmly 
tackled by the House of Commons we shall soon be within 
measurable distance of actual national bankruptcy. It is much 
to be deplored if Mr. Chamberlain’s statement should produce 
a ‘ soporific’ effect upon those who read it; it produced no such 
impression upon those who heard it. 
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One other feature of the Budgef must, in conclusion; be noticed, 
however inadequately. If the Budget of 1919 takes its place, as 
I venture to think if will, among the historic Budgets of modern 
times, it will be by reason of a feature which has little fiscal 
significance, but is politically of immeasurable import. I refer 
to the recognition of the principle that preferential treatment shall 
be accorded to commodities imported from the overseas Dominions 
and possessions of the Crown. It is in every way fitting that this 
proposal should have been commended to the acceptance of the 
House by the son of Joseph Chamberlain, and not the most rigid of 
Free Traders could refuse to sympathise with even if he could not 
share the obvious gratification which this opportunity for an act 
of filial piety afforded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nor is 
the method of his proposals less tactful than the manner. With 
the exception of the duty on spirits the preference is to be given 
invariably by way of remission of existing rates in favour of 
Empire products, and not by way of surcharge or imposition upon 
foreign produce. In the case of tea, 90 per cent. of which is 
already Empire-grown, a preference of one sixth will mean a reduc- 
tion in the general rate of 2d. a pound. For nine tenths of the 
British consumers tea, therefore, will be cheaper by that amount, 
and even for the remaining tenth will probably be cheapened by 
virtue of the preference given to India and Ceylon. Can the most 
fanatical Cobdenite describe this as ‘ Protection’? He may 
cherish an uneasy suspicion that it will prepare the way for 
‘Protection,’ but as it stands it is a step in the opposite direction : 
towards freer commercial intercourse within the Empire, without 
prejudice to countries outside it. 

But, in truth, Imperial Preference, in the strictly limited and 
cautious sense in which it now claims admission to our commercial 
system, does not raise a fiscal or an economic issue at all ; the scope 
and intention of the present proposals are purely political, and 
as such, they are entitled to shelter themselves, should they need 
defence against the storm of criticism already raining upon them, 
under the great authority of Adam Smith. Free trader though 
he was, Adam Smith was always careful to insist that economic 
considerations must, in the long run, be subordinated to political. 
Tf ‘ defence is more important than opulence,’ Politics must over- 
ride Economics. Thus the simple issue is not the raising of 
revenue (for Preference will involve a slight loss), nor protection 
for British industries or agriculture (these remain unaffected by 
the changes), but whether for Britons the political unit is hence- 
forward to be a ‘third-rate isle half lost among her seas,’ or a 
world-wide Commonwealth, including half a dozen self-governing 
nation-states, and a vast congeries of Colonies, Dependencies, and 
Protectorates. 
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Theoutlying Dominions long ago gave practical effect to their ~ 
own ideas on this subject. It is twenty-two years since the 
Dominion of Canada took the first step towards the recognition 
of the fiscal unity of the British Empire. Within the next ten 
years New Zealand, South Africa, and Australia followed suit. 
Hitherto the Motherland has not found it possible to reciprocate 
these filial advances. Now at last, taught by the experience of a 
terrible and ‘devastating war, and not unmindful of the superb 
effort made by the Dominiens and*Dependencies on behalf of a 
cause which, as they clearly apprehended, involved the fate not 
merely of Great Britain but of every nation, State and people, 
within the Empire, the Motherland has come into line, tardily 
and, as some will think, timidly. But in matters of high states- 
manship caution is not to be confounded with callousness. For 
nearly a century the mind of the people of the Homeland has 
been obsessed with the idea of laisser-faire as the last word alike 
in Politics and Economics. Nor must it be forgotten that in an 
old country the task of clearing the old sites is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the reconstruction of a new edifice more seemly, more 
stately, and more stable. No sane man proposes to revert to high 
tariffs imposed for the protection of particular classes or special 
interests. 'The whole problem of trade, and the many problems 
of Empire, have now to be reconsidered from a new angle, and 
to be solved, if possible, with a single eye to the well-being not 
of this class or that, not of this nation or that, but of all classes 
and nations and peoples comprised within a world-wide Common- 
wealth. This urgent reconsideration has now been taken in hand, 
and if Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget should prove to be historic it 
will be primarily because the resulting Finance Act of 1919 will 
embody in the Statute law of the United Kingdom the recognition 
of the principle that politically and economically the British 
Empire is henceforward to be regarded as a unit in world-polity. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE COALITION 


THE idea of a Coalition, combining all the best men in the country 
to produce all the best policies, has haunted the minds of many 
sick with the obvious imbecilities of the ‘Party Game.’ Such a 
Coalition can be defended on paper with as much plausibility as 
Bolingbroke defended his ‘Patriot King.’ The best would. be 
always in power, instead of half of them always in opposition. 
The voice of faction would be stilled, or if present, estimated at 
its true worth and ‘battened under hatches.’ Measures could be 
passed in their initial stages unpopular, but beneficial to the 
country, and no longer nagged into abandonment by oppositions 
whose duty it is to oppose, or postponed because no Government 
has the courage to present obloquy as a political asset to their 
enemies. Class would be reconciled with class; Imperial with 
social aims. Dissent would no longer rise up against Church, nor 
workman against employer. A united beneficial Government 
would brood benignantly over a united and contented people. 

In practice these high theories vanish in the light of common 
day. The foolishness, the jealousy, and the ambition of men cause 
their sudden collapse. Bolingbroke found, as material for his 
Patriot King on the solid earth, only the sordid stupidities of the 
Hanoverian dynasty or the drunken futility of the last of the 
Stuarts. The advocates of a Coalition look dismally at the com- 
bination of Fox and North which was spewed out of the mouth of 
the people almost immediately upon its accomplishment : or the 
Government of ‘All the. Talents’ which blundered into and 
perished of the Crimean War amid ‘ inextinguishable laughter’ : 
or the combination of to-day whose initial success was even more 
dazzling, and whose collapse seems destined to be even more 
complete. 

A Coalition of all parties may perilously survive in war time. 
Its position in time of peace must at best be precarious. The 
conditions of success are narrow and formidable. It must call the 
best of all parties to its councils, irrespective of ancient or present 
enmities. Its leaders must be equally willing to lead or to serve. 
It must be constructed in the public eye with full public knowledge 
of what is proposed. It must be free from any suspicion of 
‘trickery ’ in the time or nature of its appeal. It must abandon 
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the prerogative of proscription and insist on acceptance of all who” 
are willing to co-operate for the common good. 

Had such conditions accompanied the formation of the present 
Coalition Government and its majority in the new Parliament, 
a rather squalid page might have been omitted from the record of 
history. Unfortunately, every oné of those conditions was violated 
in the present case. The thing was born from strife and intrigue, 
instead of from good-will. The methods of its creation were dark 
and secret. The products of its energy were from the first moment 
regarded by the electors who had been persuaded to approve of it 
with wonder and dismay. Almost before it had risen it had begun 
to fall. 

In the late summer of 1918, in the crisis of the War, the sup- 
porters of the Coalition began to arrange for an autumn election. 
There was then no sign of an approaching Armistice. The 
election was to be held during the actual fighting. No desire for 
it existed in the country, which was completely dumb under the 
prolonged strain and disappointment. A moribund Parliament 
practically endorsed any acts of an unfettered dictatorship. But 
the motives driving towards such a decision were obvious. A 
Parliament elected after the War might show little respect for a 
Government whose actions had not always been wise. A cold fit 
in peace might replace the hot fit of patriotism. Mr. Henderson 
had started organising the Labour Party with feverish energy, 
and it was desirable that the election should be over before his 
threat was carried out of putting a Labour candidate into every 
constituency. Also the vote of the soldiers, if delayed until Peace 
Was secure, was an uncertain factor, and might result in the 
sweeping out from Parliament of all the party politicians. And 
over and above these considerations was the determination of the 
Prime Minister, as repeatedly avowed in the election campaign, 
to destroy those who, in the Maurice debate, had supported the 
leader of the Liberal Party rather than the Coalition, and -had 
demanded investigation, by a Committee of Parliament, instead 
of by a Committee of Judges, into a tragedy whose origin is still 
obscure. 

The first necessity was to obtain an almost unanimous Press : 
for in the silence of the platform and the general numbness and 
confusion of mind, the Press dominated opinion. Of the two great 
Liberal newspapers, the Daily News proved obdurately indepen- 
dent. But the Daily Chronicle was purchased for an enormous 
sum over the head and in ignorance of its Editor and Managing 
Director, who promptly resigned. Of the Tory papers, Lord 
Northcliffe swung into action with his remarkable chain of news- 
papers, and from early August commenced through them to preach 
the necessity of an early election. Day after day one great news- 
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paper proprietor after another was successfully persuaded. to join 
in the plan. Special attention was given to those who owned 
picture papers and Sunday papers in view of the new women 
electorate, and even the weekly Nonconformist journals, and 
journals appealing to an audience remote from Nonconformity, 
were not despised. A litter of honours subsequently bestowed has 
provided a not inadequate reward for faithful service. By the 
early autumn practically the whole British Press was in line pre- 
pared, on the touching of a button, to pour out praise of the 
Government, and to brand as pro-German pacifism anything that 
had the audacity to oppose it. 

The next step was the allocation of seats in the Parliament to 
be elected. The course of the negotiations is still obscure. The 
bedrock condition which appears to have been laid down from the 
Liberal side was that all those who voted with Mr. Asquith in the 
Maurice debate should be doomed to destruction. Other candidates 
were ‘ pricked down’ for slaughter without being consulted at all 
as to their attitude to the Coalition. The country was carefully 
mapped out into districts, and small joint committees of Liberal 
and Tory Coalition Whips decided which seats should be allotted 
to Tory Coalitionists, which to Liberal. As the impulse from the 
Tory side was to get all it decently could for Toryism, and the 
impulse from the Liberal Coalitionist side was to repudiate all it 
decently could of Liberalism, it was not surprising that the Tories 
came overwhelmingly triumphant out of such a deal. Seats were 
allotted to Tories which had never returned Tories before in their 
history. Politicians, new and old, including many who had been 
loyal supporters of the War, were marked down for assassination 
in ignorance of their fate. 

To parallel such a scene one has to pass to classical precedents. 
‘These many then shall die: their names are pricked,’ says 
Antony to Octavius. Lepidus regretfully sacrifices his brother 
on condition that Antony shall sacrifice his sister’s son. And on 
the departure of Lepidus, Antony and Octavius arrange that he 
also shall be turned off, ‘like the empty ass he is,’ when his 
usefulness is ended. So was formed the Parliament of the 
Reconstruction. 

Press and politicians being thus settled, the question of a 
programme presented little difficulty. It was to be announced 
that the old party ‘ shibboleths’ had vanished in the War. A 
strong Second Chamber was to be set up, but not on the hereditary 
principle. Ireland was to be satisfied and made peaceable, but 
nothing was to be done to dissatisfy Ulster. The Church in Wales 
was to bé disestablished, but the equivalent of her endowments 
was to be restored to her. There was to be no general Tariff : but 
Tariffs could be imposed to protect ‘key industries,’ and to prevent 
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‘ dumpiig}”' and to ensure ‘Colonial Preference.’ Agriculture ~ 
was to be encouraged by the State, and unemployment was to be 
abolished. The land was to be made fit for heroes to live in. All 
classes were to be satisfied, without injury toany. A new heaven 
and a new earth were to be created. If this programme was 
criticised as a ‘ blank cheque ’ it would be retorted that a Govern- 
ment which could win the War could also win the peace. These 
were the meri ‘ who had brought thee out of the land of Egypt’ ; 
and you could look round in vain for any other. 

What the effect of all this would have been upon a people 
still af war will remain for ever conjectural. But all its scheme 
was made ten times secure by the sudden and unexpected con- 
clusion of the Armistice. There was no need to discuss even the 
political and social programme, to which the country indeed proved 
profoundly indifferent. Mr. Lloyd George appealed to the nation 
to support the Government which had won the War. The news- 
papers were suddenly turned on to proclaim to every elector the 
greatness of the victors and the treacherous impotence of their 
opponents. The coupon was flouted before the eyes of its 
astonished victims, and the newspapers hurled abuse and ‘con- 
tempt upon all who had not been sealed with the sacred sign. 
There was no fight at all, but rather a promiscuous slaughter. 
The Tuiberal candidates in each constituency suddenly found their 
Tory opponents placarding the district with statements that they 
had the support of Mr. Lloyd George. They telegraphed or 
hastened to Downing Street only to receive evasive replies. The 
Labour candidates were publicly branded by the Prime Minister 
as tainted with Pacifism and Bolshevism. The election programme 
speedily passed from the vision of social reconstruction to the 
wildest ebullitions of a ‘ Khaki’ campaign. Goaded by the news- 
paper outcries and the apathy of the people Mr. Lloyd George 
pronounced ever more extravagant denunciations of our enemies 
and ever more extravagant promises of vengeance and plunder. 
Three days before the day of election the official programme was 
issued from Downing Street in the following compact summary, 
and the order of the items accurately meastires the emphasis of 
each : 


. Punish the Kaiser. 

. Make Germany pay. 

. Get the soldier home as quickly as possible. 

. Fair treatment for the returned soldier and sailor. 
. Better housing and better social conditions. 


oR OD Re 


The appeal proved irresistible to that not much more than half 
the electors at home and quarter of the soldiers at the Front who 
took the trouble to vote. The Liberal and Labour candidates 
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slid down, hardly protesting, into the abyss. Practically every 
‘couponed ’ candidate was returned. The plan had been accom- 
plished in accordance with the designs of the promoters, with 
success beyond their wildest dreams. 

The House of Commons elected thus to commence the great 
work of ‘ Reconstruction’ was the most remarkable assembly 
chosen to represent the people since the Parliament of 1660. All 
who had been colleagues of the Prime Minister when the War 
started, with the solitary exception of Mr. Churchill, had been 
‘ couponed’ out of it : and the vendetta had extended even down 
to Under Secretaries and members of His Majesty’s Household. 
All the brains of the Labour Party—the men who had made it 
fifteen years before, the Chairman, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and practically all the officials, suffered a similar fate. The miners 
had held their own in the mining districts and returned a solid 
bloc of representatives, indifferent to coupons or transitory wars. 
Of non-Coalition Liberalism there remained but a scanty remnant 
of something like a score in a House of seven hundred members, 
none of whom had ever held office in any previous Government. 
The huge mass which practically filled the whole Chamber repre- 
sented such a triumphant Toryism as had not been seen since 
before the great Reform Bill, and as Britain never could have 
hoped ever to see again. It possessed an overwhelming majority 
over all the other elements of the House combined. _ Analysis 
revealed it to be largely composed of men oldish or ageing. 
Visitors in the galleries were surprised at the number of 
bald heads upon which they looked down. The dominant 


“element was far less Land than in any previous Tory victory. 


Land, for the most part, was either in the House of 
Lords or at the Front. It was rather the new wealth which 
had come to the front during the War at home: with a 
conspicuous section of munitioneers, profiteers, and others who 
had done work of ‘national importance’ during the perilous 
years. It was the New Plutocracy : men who had assisted the 
Government in the War, who had made their fortunes during the 
War, or had improved their fortunes during the War. No Parlia- 
ment with the exception or one or two notorious figures has. been 
made up of so many representatives unknown to the public. No 
Parliament has represented greater wealth, alike aggressive and 
apprehensive. There were officers of distinction in this majority, 
but not one solitary representative of those six million odd men of 
all classes who had served their country as ‘common soldiers.’ 
There were some members who had obtained military titles abroad, 
and many more who had obtained military titles at home. There 
was @ little group of ex-Trade Unionists—some nine or ten—who 
had split with their party and gone over to the Coalition. But there 
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was no #epresentative of the great Trade Unions, the miners, the . 


railwaymen, the transport workers, the engineers, and no man 
who had any right to speak for organised or indeed for un- 
organised labour. The dominant type was the more or less self- 
made business man, who had done business during the War, and 
was out to do business after it : brewers, financiers, directors of 
railways, mercantile and shipping companies, with a sprinkling 
of persons who had been swept in as ‘ last minute’ candidates— 
the ‘impossible ’ man whg is normally put up for an ‘ impossible’ 
seat. In a world ‘sweeping toward Democracy’ the most un- 
democratic of all British Parliaments was gathered together to 
soothe Labour unrest, to re-establish, on permanent foundations, 
the European Peace, to repair the immense ravages of war. It 
stood out alone, to the amazement of the nations of the world 
which, wherever popular election was permitted, were flinging 
out of their Parliaments just that class which this country had 
flung into its own. 

It was evident from the beginning that this Parliament bore 
none of the characteristics of a new Assembly. It. carried 
with it all the aftributes of fatigue, and of extreme old age. 
Its conduct, during the four months of its existence, has been 
of the kind characteristic generally of a Parliament in its 
last year of existence, when its eyes are turned less upon its 
actions within than on other operat ons outside. It allowed 
itself immediately it assembled to have many of its functions 
taken away from it, and to be split up (on a plea for the expedition 
of business) into small committees, to which were allotted con- 
sideration of Estimates or Bills. In the normal course of debate 
in the House, absenteeism, inattention and lassitude have been its 
chief characteristics. Of-700 members it was rarely that one 
hundred, or even fifty, attended throughout a sitting. In thecom- 
mittee work questions of vital importance affecting gigantic 


interests would be settled by divisions in which some sixteen mem- - 


bers assembled to vote on one side and some twelve members on 
the other. By such means Bills, some good, some evil, all of them 
of grave importance to the future, all demanding vast expenditures, 
and all increasing the power of the Bureaucracy, received the 
‘ considered criticism’ of the House of Commons. The things 
that really mattered—the slow gropings towards Peace at Paris, 
the condition of war which was termed no war in Russia, the 
condition of Ireland, the uprising of Labour—were practically 
removed from its authority, and, if discussed at all, only in 
truncated and unprofitable debate. Confronted indeed with the 
menace of a national strike on mines and railways, which had 
been inflamed to extra-Parliamentary action in part by failure 
te influence the Parliamentary machine, the Government 
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embarked upon hasty negotiations in which the opitiiéiof the 
House of Commons was hardly invited. Decisions of vast 
importance, involving the expenditure of millions of the taxpayers’ 


money, were decided by a Coal Commission in the personnel of © 


which Parliament had no voice, and whose verdict it was com- 
pelled to swailow without discussion. Industrial Councils were 
set up, containing just those representatives of Labour which had 
been ‘ couponed’ out of the elected Assembly, and such Councils 
decided for the Government questions of policy in connexion 
with wages and hours, without the Government regarding it worth 
while even to ask the opinion of their supporters in the House of 
Commons. The Dictatorship had purchased its majority and 
was exacting reciprocal obligation. The members had attained 
membership of Parliament. Nearly a hundred of them, as minis- 
ters or secretaries to ministers, were embodied in the Govern- 
ment machine. The remainder could hopefully look towards 
promotion in that direction, or, if they preferred it, in honours and 
titles lavishly distributed, as reward for past or stimulus to future 
services. Although they could not control Labour uneasiness 
outside, and revealed indeed some apprehension of it, they were 
secure in the knowledge that they had firm control on the tax- 
collecting machine, and could prevent schemes of spoliation under 
the forms of taxes on capital or disgorgement of the booty of the 
profiteer. Under the guise also of the three-fold promise—pro- 
tection against dumping, safeguarding of key industries, and the 
giving of ‘Colonial Preference’—there was material for Tariff 
manipulation sufficient to satisfy the heart of the most enthusiastic 
Protectionist. While Government ‘controls’ of imports and 
licences, which could be altered to the advantage of any particular 
interest, rendered it important that at this juncture these interests 
should be directly represented in the House of Commons. It is 
probable, indeed, that for a time all would have gone smoothly, 
and to the general content, had not certain members achieved the 
good or evil fortune of evacuating their seats by death. 

* The Parliament elected during that fit of joy,’ wrote Macaulay 
of the 1661 election, ‘represented, not the deliberate sense, but 


the momentary caprice of the nation. Many of the members were _ 


men who, a few months earlier or a few months later, would have 
had no chance of obtaining seats. The people, as soon as they had 
become sober, saw with dismay to what an Assembly they had, 
during their intoxication, confided the care of their property, their 
liberty, and their religion.’ More than 250 years later a similar 
intoxication had produced a similar reaction. To the astonishment 
of all parties alike, at the first opportunities given, and only a few 
weeks after its seemingly overwhelming verdict, the country was 
found to be in violent protest against the result of the ‘momentary 
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caprice’ of that ‘fit of joy.’ Whatever had been accepted in : 


London ‘clubs and by secret Treaties, the mass of the people, 
recovering as from a stupor or a fit of madness, would have none 
of the Coalition. The first experiénce was in East London, from 
which non-Coalition Liberalism had been completely swept away. 
The Prime Minister in a personal letter to the Coalition candidate 
asked the electors to strengthen the hands of the Government by 
returning him. The letter was sent to every elector in the con- 
stituency. The result was that the constituency rejected the 
advice by a smashing negative. A majority of nearly 6000 was 
converted into a minority of over 2000 in a turnover of 7600 votes. 
The second vacancy was in Central Hull. A safe Tory seat for 
thirty years had returned a Coalition Conservative by over 10,000 
majority. ‘The attempt to fight it might have appeared a mere 
waste of labour. Both the Coalition leaders were here brought 
into assistance, and a joint letter commending their candidate was 


signed by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law. The result was ~ 


that the Coalition candidate was thrown out in a turnover of 
over 11,000 votes. Coalition nerves by this time had begun to get 
_ Jumpy, and when another vacancy occurred almost immediately at 
Aberdeen, frantic efforts were made from headquarters to avoid a 
contest by handing over a seat which a Tory had won a few weeks 
before to a Liberal whose test and pledge was reduced to a shadow. 
The effort failed. The local Tories banked on the fact that the 
anti-Coalition vote would be divided between a Liberal and a 
Labour candidate, and that in such a contest, and through a 
travesty of ‘ representation,’ their own nominee might slipin. No 
messages were here sent down from either of the Coalition leaders. 
The result was, if anything, even more disastrous than the others. 
Despite a heavy Labour poll the Liberal was returned, and the 
Coalition vote had swung over from a majority of 600 to a 
- minority of over 4000. ‘A change in political values,’ declared 
The Times, ‘ quite without precedent in our electioneering annals.’ 

Small wonder that those who had engineered the great coup 
anid brought it off with such success began to tremble for the future. 
Here were three contests selected fortuitously : in London, in 
North England, in rural Scotland. All showed the sameresult. All 
showed a result not of doubtful distrust but of forcible repudiation. 
A few weeks after the creation of a party which straddled right 
across the way and seemed to have broken in pieces all opposition 
to it, those who had made it found that they could not count on any 
popular support in any constituency in the kingdom. It is true 
that they had adroitly avoided by-elections for new Ministers by 
removing the legal obligation for such in the first nine months of 
Parliament. It was true also that by a hasty revision of honours 
lists, the postponement of some pre-electoral promises could be 
Vout. LXXXV—No. 508 4« 
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defended by a demonstration of the disastrous results of any 
vacancy being caused by transference of a serviceable supporter 
from the Commons to the Lords. It was true also that the passing 
of the influenza scourge—which had been responsible for these 
three vacancies—had been nowhere more welcomed than at the 
office of the Coalition Whips. But the policy of the ostrich could 
not alter the realities of the situation. Each Coalition supporter 
who had entered the House with a majority of five or ten thousand 
behind him saw the solid ground crumbling away which he had 
thought to be secure. He was to continue the work of a Parlia- 
ment whose career threatened to be, in Hobbes’s famous definition 
of man’s life, ‘ Nasty, Brutish, and Short,’ and under the shadow 
of his own political death. 

To none did the shock seem more severe than to the Liberal 
members of the Coalition. They had entered Parliament under 
the happiest auspices. They had seen their friends and former 
political leaders assassinated, without lifting up a finger to save 
them. Like the limited number of those who were sealed in the 
book of the Apocalypse, they could derive an intensified satisfac- 
tion in their safety from the knowledge that they had but hardly 
escaped the fate of their neighbours. They possessed the addi- 
tional knowledge that the Prime Minister had declared that he 
would not rule without Liberal support. It is true that they 
failed to reveal more than a meagre ability, and that their repre- 
sentatives in the Government proved undistinguished, and in some 
cases a handicap rather than a help. Mr. Churchill’s fiery talents 
in the preaching of Militarism and Toryism were only occasionally 
pulled up as with a jerk by the reminder that he was supposed still 
to be Liberal. But apart from him little was revealed that could 
have normally climbed beyond the ranks of an Under-Secretary. 
They could at first boast themselves to be a party with fol- 
lowers if without leaders. But the by-elections proved that they - 
possessed neither leaders nor followers. They apparently could 
not deliver the votes of a hundred or even of ten ex-Liberals to the 
Coalition candidates. They knew that their numbers were 
destined to a steady diminution. For it was becoming more and 
more ‘unlikely that on any vacancy a local Liberal Association 
would select as a new candidate a supporter of the Coalition rather 
than a free Liberal. And even suppose such a selection possible, 
it was more and more likely that the ‘engine at the door’ of 
revengefut Labour would ‘stand ready to strike once and strike 
no more.’ 

And as the water-logged ship of Parliament lumbered heayily 
forward they found themselves confronted with decisions on a 
policy of a Government from which even the very shadow of 
Liberalism had departed. At each critical division they auto- 
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voted with the Liberal and Labour Parties, a smallish one which 
supported the Government, and a: large middle element which 
bravely abstained from voting at all. The first confusion was 
created by the extension of Conscription against which they had 
all pledged themselves at the election. The latest was created 
by the extension of ‘Colonial Preference’ into a general Tariff 
upon certain manufactured articles and necessary foods. In this 
test, indeed, a considerable proportion, not only of private members 
but of the Liberal members of the Government, found it con- 
venient not to record their votes, and a certain discontent became 
manifest in the Protectionist newspapers at their failure to fulfil 
the conditions of their survival and to ‘ deliver the goods." 

In such dolorous circumstance all their hopes were set on the 
Prime Minister, that he would return with his ancient powers 4nd 
popularities and stop this steady rot. But the Prime Minister 
was interminably detained in Paris, where the diplomats were 
wrangling over efforts to reconcile French Real Politik, American 
idealism, and his own election promises.. No voice of consolation 
came from that quarter. His solitary excursion back to the 
British Parliament was to trounce and scold his three hundred 
despairing Tory supporters who had telegraphed to him, ‘ in order 
to strengthen his hand,’ that he was expected to keep their 
promises and demand from Germany the whole cost of the War. 
The occasion was utilised for some pleasant comments and 
characterisation of Mr. Lloyd George’s most prominent news- 
paper confederate. And their leader then vanished again, leaving 
them, as best they could, to grapple with the unfortunate realities 
of their own political position. 

During all these months, indeed, intrigue had been ceaseless, 
inside and outside the House of Commons, to ‘ stabilise’ the 
position won at the General Election, and provide secure 
guarantees for the future. The menace was, at first, accepted as 
being more from Labour than from Liberalism. Labour was 
recognised ‘as being dangerous, vigilant, unappeased, with big 
battalions behind it, and with determination on revenge for a ‘ trick 
election ’ which had swept some three hundred of its candidates 
into oblivion. Free Liberalism was regarded as being negligible. 
There was one Liberal Party in the House of Commons under 
the leadership of the Prime Minister, and a few harmless 
eccentrics, less than a score in number, who would shortly be 
absorbed in that Party or disappear. The first policy therefore 
was to att2mpt the political destruction of anything that still 
resisted in that group. The newspapers were turned upon them 
to cast scorn on them. Their appearance in debate-was greeted 
with derision. They were openly urged to clear off and leave. the 
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matically fissured into three bewildered mobs : a small one which 
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Opposition bench to the Labour Party. It was proposed that a 
meeting of all Liberals in Parliament should be held to elect Mr. 
Lloyd’George as leader, to hand over the party organisation and 
the party funds to the Coalition Whips, and to obliterate entirely 
any organised Liberal opposition. How nearly this conspiracy 
succeeded will be recorded in the revelations of the future. It 
was defeated only by the resolute determination of a handful 
of men who saw further ahead than their fellows. It was defeated 
in part by the threat of two investigations. The one was into 
the opinion of the Liberal organisations in the country and their 
attitude towards those who had assisted Toryism to trample on 
their own selected candidates. The other was (if any question of 
party funds were involved) into the origin and growth of the new 
party funds which had been placed at the disposal of the Coalition 
for electioneering and other expenses. These funds were sup- 
posed (however erroneously) to be somehow connected with the 
amazing lists of ‘ honours’ which were conferred by the Coalition 
Government in the two years preceding the election. In any case 
the method of coercion was suddenly abandoned. After Sir 
Donald Maclean and his followers had made good their position 
in the House it was never seriously pursued. The first by-election 
ensured its death. 

The next attempt was one of conciliation. We are all brothers, 
it was proclaimed, despite misunderstandings as unfortunate as 
regrettable. Let us own ourselves as brothers: we working for 
Liberalism within the Government bloc, you working for 
Liberalism from outside. Let us unite together, to see that our 
undying principles do not die. On such lines negotiations were 
continued for many weeks, and the free Liberals found themselves 
more embarrassed by forced embraces of their would-be lovers than 
they had previously been by their scorn. It was indicated that 
personnel would present no difficulty, and that the leaders of this 
little company would lose nothing by self-sacrificing service in 
creating unity. The ‘free Liberals,’ however, clung obdurately 
to the one formula which had been pressed upon:the Prime 
Minister and refvsed by him before the election, that any candi- 
date duly and constitutionally selected by the recognised Liberal 
Association of any constituency should not be opposed by any other 
Liberal candidate or by Liberals supporting a non-Liberal candi- 
date. This formula—an elementary and self-evident first con- 
dition of unity, but cutting at the root of the idea of the Coalition— 
was definitely rejected by the Coalition negotiators, and the whole 
thing clattered to the ground. Compensation was obtained in the 
formation of a Coalition Liberal group, under the inspiriting 
leadership of Mr. George Lambert, whom the Coalition had 
attempted to ‘ coupon ’ out of his own constituency. Having ‘ un- 
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packed his heart with words’ against the ‘ Mandarins of Downing ~ 
Street,’ Mr. Lambert consented to forgive and forget, and planted 
himself on the Front Opposition Bench as a leader of a new 
Coalition group with function and following equally uncertain. 

Such a consummation, however, gave little satisfaction to those 
who were pulling the strings of intrigue, and to whom even Mr. 
George Lambert’s qualified homage seemed of doubtful utility 
in the day of trial. They had tried to obliterate free Liberalism ; 
they had tried to absorb it; both efforts had failed, and anger 
against the Coalition in all its works and ways was evidently 
rising in the country. ‘Ecce convertimur ad Gentes.’ The next 
step was evidently to turn to the ‘Gentiles.’ The Tories, some- 
what sobered from the first intoxication of fheir success by the 
evidence of its hazardous and transitory nature, might be cajoled 
into providing a section of a new ‘Centre Party.” This party 
might repudiate the more reactionary of its old comrades and 
furnish, for the promoters of the Coalition idea, that firm footing 
which they desired. It began to be rumoured abroad that many 
of the ‘ younger’ and ‘ progressive’ Tories were dissatisfied with 
the lack of enthusiasm for Social Reform and popular government 
shown by many of the ‘old gang’ on the Front Bench. The new 
members especially were encouraged to make rapprochements 
with the Coalition Liberals, to make a fusion of all the most 
worthy and democratic of both. Letters from some of them 
appeared in the newspapers, explaining the calamity that the 
breaking up of the Coalition would entail to the country. Others 
argued that as the Coalition Liberals had accepted Colonial 
Preference and the Coalition Tories had accepted Social Reform 
there was no conceivable reason why these twain should not 
become one flesh. Finally a quasi-official statement from the 
- Parliamentary correspondent of The Times announced that this 
new movement had the sympathy of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bonar 
Law, and (it was hoped) of the Prime Minister. So far, as I write, 
have developments gone. ‘ Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds Admit impediments’ may well be the verdict of the leaders 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties as they gaze not without 
amusement at these strange antics of political intrigue. They 
know that, whatever happens in Farliament, the country will 
have nothing to do with any of these things. 

The Coalition policy has not been of the kind that suggests 
efficiency and courage. Everything of importance is postponed 
to a more convenient season. The question of Ireland is post- 
poned. The question of the unemployed is postponed, while a 
million of them live in idleness at Government expense on 
borrowed money. The question of the desperate financial con- 
dition of the country is postponed, and bankruptcy is avoided only 
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by bringing into revenue the capital value of Government stores 
and also by borrowing money. Large schemes of social improve- 
ment are being launched also on borrowed Government money. 
But these schemes do not at present seem to ‘march.’ 
One need of the country is for new houses: in some estimates 
a million, in the most moderate, five hundred thousand. 
Dr. Addison anticipates that his Bill will produce three hundred 
thousand in two years, and it is said that bricks are being ordered. 
On the other hand practical men state that it is doubtful if ten 
of the new Government houses will be built this year, which leaves 
a considerable leeway to be made up in the year remaining. 
Meantime some sixty thousand men registered as in the building 
trade are drawing Government unemployed pay for doing nothing, 
which seems to indicate a hitch somewhere. A grandiose scheme 
of land settlement has been launched, also with copious use of 
national funds and national credit. And in two years it is antici- 
pated that some indefinite thousands of ‘ soldier settlers’ will be 
happily earning a living out of the land. But there are those 
who assert that suitable Government land in quantity can only 
be obtained for settlers’ occupation by Septeraber 1920, when most 
of the time allotted will have expired, and the would-be settlers 
will have sought refuge abroad. And the hundreds of thousands 
of applicants in the Army may dwindle down to a few thousands, 
obtaining an uncertain living under doubtful conditions. In these 
home difficulties, as in its foreign policy, the Coalition is hampered 
by the exuberant promises of its leaders. For the purpose of an 
electioneering campaign, and quite unnecessarily for the attain- 
ment of victory, promises of Utopia, ever becoming more reckless 
and visionary, were dangled before the astonished eyes of the 
electors. Anyone who had appreciated the iron necessities of a 
nation emerging with difficulty from the enormous loss of war 
would have been more careful of pledges to create new heaven and 
earth. But the pledges remain, and if unfulfilled when the pre- 
sent Government and Parliament meet the electorate again, may 
cause a verdict no less decisive than the verdict of six months ago. 

Nor is the Coalition likely to be strengthened by the arrival of 
the Treaty of Peace. Out of the confusion and intrigue of Paris 
there has emerged a so-called Peace which has satisfied noone. On 
the one hand the staunchest supporters of the Coalition see their 
wild electoral promises torn to fragments. On the other those who 
thought that this war might end war see only a treaty which 
displays within itself the possibility of a dozen future conflicts. 
The nation spontaneously rejoiced at the Armistice which guaran- 
teed a complete British victory and the stopping of four years 
slaughter of boys and men. It will have little but artificial 
celebrations at the Peace which is itself but a kind of Armistice, 
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and offers no security against the renewal of the slaughter at any -* 


future moment. Attempts to work up enthusiasm for such a 
Peace, and for its authors, may have a momentary success, and 
the public will be pleased with any excuse for rejoicing. But a 
settlement described by so sound a patriot as Mr. Garvin as ‘ incom- 


patible with the Peace of the future,’ compounded of a treaty 


which ‘by itself would be a crime,’ and a League ‘so far little 
more than a shadow,’ can scarcely provoke prolonged applause. 


During this summer the nation is little likely to be affected by - 


prophecy of future difficulty. It is settling down, not unnaturally, 
to have a ‘ good time’ in the first summer for five years unoppressed 
by the horrors of war. The fact that this ‘ good time’ is being 
maintained on borrowed money, and that none of the problems at 
home and abroad have been settled, is not likely to interfere with 
the reaction from the anxious and terrible days. But during the 
autumn the awakening may come, and by the end of next winter 
the position of the Coalition, if still in being, is likely to be 
unenviable. ; 

lts newspaper ‘claque,’ though still formidable, has already 
begun to show signs of wear and tear. Lord Northcliffe has 
recently described Mr. Lloyd George in a popular print. as a 
‘ political chamaeleon,’ one ‘in whom that high moral courage 
which enables a man to stand alone is not a distinguishing quality.’ 
‘He is not a man of wide knowledge, nor is his mind fertile in 
large ideas. He depends greatly upon others. In order not to 
lose confidence, he must be sure of support, even though it be the 
support of ‘‘kept’’ newspapers and political opponents.’ Mr. 
Lloyd George forsook Paris for a season in order to have the 
pleasure of describing Lord Northcliffe to the House of Commons. 
He was defined as a man ‘hysterically attacking great ideals,’ 
‘labouring under a keen sense of disappointment, however unjusti- 
fied, and however ridiculous the disappointment may be,’ ‘ delud- 
ing himself with the belief that he is the only man who can win the 
War,’ suffering ‘from a kind of disease of vanity,’ as reliable as 
a grasshopper. The ‘ grasshopper’ attacking the ‘chamaeleon’ 
and his reply forms an edifying study in political friendship. We 
are far indeed from the piping days of December 1916 when the 
‘ grasshopper,’ by successfully besmirching the ‘Old Gang’ before 
their fellow countrymen, assisted the ‘chamaeleon’ into the 
highest: office of State. The riff may indeed be but temporary. 
Each has unburdened his mind concerning the other, and each 
probably feels better for the process. But each has need of the 
other. And neither would permit such little episodes as this to 
interfere with co-operation for the common good. On the other 
hand both are ready and adroit interpreters of public feeling. Both 
to-day are realising the incubus of the overwhelming Tory 
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majority of the Coalition in a world where Toryism is as dead as 
the Dodo. And neither is likely to tie himself for any long 


period to a corpse. 


It may be criticised as premature to talk of the ‘fall’ of the 
Coalition when their majority of five hundred odd still stands 
secure in Parliament, their measures are scarcely seriously chal- 
lenged in divisions, and the unity of their Government is seemingly 
complete. And indeed by ‘ fall’ I do not mean to anticipate any 
immediate Parliamentary collapse. Rather is it probable that in 
face of the tempest of disapprobation blowing outside, they will 
huddle together as previous majorities have done for mutual sup- 
port, and for the postponement, so far as it be possible, of the day 
of doom. This Parliament may shamble through months or even 
years of inglorious life before the political situation at Westminster 
is made to conform with the situation outside. But the fall of the 
Coalition ‘idea’ is already complete. ‘Britain is not going to be 
governed, for any prolonged space of time, by a fusion of politicians 
whose ideas, if sincere, are contradictory, and whose conflicts 
people outside the London clubs had regarded as real divergence 
of opinion, and not as tedious and sham party strife. Criticism 
of such a.combination is no longer to be stamped upon by a ‘ kept’ 
or confederate Press, as if it were sin against the Holy Ghost. 
The Liberal Party will revive in definite opposition, and those who 
are now straddling between will be compelled, however reluctantly, 
to choose a side. The Labour Party will also revive, and if it 
can work in collaboration with revived Radicalism, the hours of 
the Coalition are numbered. That Coalition may indeed have 
landed or stranded a permanent deposit of politicians formerly 
calling themselves Liberal or Labour, upon a party whose heart 
and core remains Conservative. But at best it can but form a 
new party, competing for the public suffrage with others, as the 
Whig Party was formed by the adhesion of the Peelites in 1852, 
or the Unionist Party by the adhesion of the Liberal Unionists 
in 1895. The attempt by methods of political assassination to 
enforce an autocracy under the name of a Coalition has-definitely 
failed. The ‘coupon,’ which was the symbol of that attempt, is 
gone, and forever. We are back in the age of realities again. 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 
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HOW TO SAVE DEMOCRACY 


WE live in a day when the word ‘Democracy’ is being boomed 
like the sound of a gigantic bell over the humbly listening earth, 
while multitudes of prostrate politicians with brows pressed 
against the dust murmur ‘ Hail,—we thy slaves adore thee.’ 
At such a time, to suggest that even Demos may be mortal and 
may be rushing at extremest speed towards a precipice where 
ruin yawns beneath appears a species of /ése-majesté compared 
with which even insults to the Kaiser by his German helots, 
in the period of his fullest pride, were insignificant crimes. Yet 
the fact that enormous dangers threaten democracy may remain 
a fact even though the statement of it be unpopular and, in 
truth, the cause of democracy has been, in our modern era, never 
in greater peril than it is in now. 

What are then these {perils menacing the existence of our 
modern idol? Perils from without and perils from within. 
Without, the dark shadow of external war, and within the horror 
of intestine folly. “Efw0ev payat, towOev poBo. And more, and 
worse than these. For, unless all human experience be vain, 
and unless the whole analogy presented by our knowledge of 
evolutionary processes on this planet be worthless, then demo- 
cracy, that is to say, the rule of the people, cannot so much as 
be expected to survive the passage of the speeding years, each 
big with the problems of futurity, unless the best, not the worst, 
the wisest, not the most foolish, elements to be found in our 
populace can be discovered and can be brought to the front. 

For here at least, in England, with its Celtic fringe, the very 
curse of our age, the very withering of our hopes for the days 
to come, is found in the substitution of the low, the mean, and 
the squalid elements in our national life for the noble and the virile 
in the high places of national procedure. Once, it was said that 
in the long run every nation gets the government which it 
deserves. If ever a maxim derived from the past was proved 
to be false, this maxim has been proved to be false by this war. 
For previously to it, it may have been possible to imagine that the 
morally crawling creatures who filled our Cabinet seats and our 
political Government appointments were the true representatives 
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of the bulk of the nation. It was possible to say and to believe 
that the majority of our people were as rotten as their leaders 
and their chiefs. But no human body dashed into eternity by 
bomb or shell has ever been so completely dispersed as that 
fallacy. By evidence surpassing denial, by heroism rising to 
heights hardly rivalled at Thermopylae, yet exhibited not. merely 
by a three hundred but by hundreds of thousands, even by 
millions, of men, men of all classes, men of all kinds, we know 
now the vastness of the difference, the height and breadth and 
depth of the gulf separating the average man from the average 
politician. It is as though the very vermin had established an 
ascendency and control over man. Mean, base, lying, self- 
seeking, egoistic, the politician in the high abodes of power has 
planted and still plants his foot on the neck of men the very 
dust on whose shoes he is unworthy to lick. 

If the politicians knew, if they had heard, if they had under- 
stood, one hundredth part of the comment made upon them during 
the War, and made since the Armistice, could even their 
rhinoceros-like hides fail to be pierced by the barb of shame? 
' By the average man (by him who thinks as well as feels) they 
are regarded as things lower in the scale of creation than the 
dogs in the street and if those} like these, could be muzzled, 
a great sigh of thankfulness would rise to heaven. What has 
happened is that all that portion of our English community (far 
larger now than formerly) which possesses political perception 
has become aware of the gross and persistent inefficiency, of 
the deceit, and of the selfishness of most’ politicians in the front 
rank, and that this knowledge in less definite form has percolated 
through them to the masses of the nation. When a people has 
contracted a profound yet well-justified contempt for its rulers, 
manifestly a dangerous situation has been created. And this is 
the situation in existence now. But if there were no other 
factors in the case than this national disillusionment, then the 
hacks of politics might still hope that their futile world would 
endure for their own time. The effects of the awakening might 
pass away, lethargy might again supervene, hopelessness of 
inducing change might once more settle upon our country. 

Unfortunately for the professional politician, a widely different 
position has been presented by the War. Immense forces, alike 
external and internal, have been called into being. Problems 
of enormous magnitude clamour for solution. Insistent calls are 
being made for the exhibition of real statesmanship—and amongst 


1 “Of most ’—nay, more, of the very great majority. Yet even amongst 
Ministers, two or three highminded men are to be found, and even in the present 
House of Commons there is a small, a very small, band of devoted and patriotic 
British citizens. ; 
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our office-holders and seekers real statesmanship is not to be_- 


found. In place of it, is seen amongst them a prodigious lip- 
deference to democracy coupled with the most absolute practical 
contempt and defiance of the people’s will. Thus seldom in our 
history has been manifested a more intense and general desire 
than that evinced, before the last election, for the punishment 
of the legions of German brutes who had been guilty of foul 
outrages, staining the very nature of man with blackness, 
throughout the whole course of the struggle now temporarily 
closed. That was the deep, nobly passionate demand arising 
from the very heart of England and of her sons throughout all 
the wide domains which they inhabit in all the seas and the 
shores where the British flag flies and where justice is honoured. 

In vain was that desire. In vain that cry forjustice. Never in 
all history has ‘ the will of the people’ been treated with more deep 
disdain than by Mr. Lloyd George and the other makers of false 
peace at Paris. For six months have now passed since the 
conclusion of the Armistice, and in all that time, so far as is 
known, not one German murderer, or torturer, or ravisher, has 
been put to death. Unless the Germans, in the madness of 
their pride and folly, refuse to sign the terms offered them—a 
refusal to be prayed for by every prescient mind—unless the 
armies of the Allies march at last into the country of the savages, 
what fragment of hope remains that one ten-thousandth part of 
the punishment necessary to vindicate the principle of justice 
upon earth shall ever be inflicted upon them? Instead of justice, 
we have had committees or commissions, instead of summary 
court-martials and the execution of the guilty, we find lists of 
certain persons who, in some nebulous future when the evidence 
once immediately available is difficult to obtain, or perhaps, 
already inaccessible, are to be subjected to some cumbrous 
process of trial, to be followed probably in rare cases of conviction 
by penalties pour rire. 

Had our miserable politicians but kept the word of England, 
of England pledged never to sheathe the sword until the military 
caste of Prussia was utterly shattered, had they denied an 
Armistice to the whining enemy, as honour and interest both 
required, and had the Allied armies marched, as they could 
have marched, throughout the territory of the Hun, then justice 
would have been found on the very heels of the guilty, then 
the witnesses and the actual surviving sufferers of Boche brutality 
would have been present to give irrefutable testimony, and the 
sentences of court-martials, for proved violations of the rules of 
war, could have been carried out instantly on the spot. Then 
indeed there might have been hope that chivalry, not German 
animalism, would characterise future warfare, then fear might 
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have been stricken into the brute soul of the foe, and then the 
League of Nations would have laid one true foundation of future 
administration, and would not, as now, have failed hideously in 
its primary duty. 

But this course has not been followed. The men who 
organised and the men who carried out the raping of women, 
who tore great herds of French and Belgian girls from innocent 
homes and hurled them forcibly into the service of brute lust, 
are all (save such as may have fallen in the ordinary course of 
war) still at large and remaining at large, and are to defile the 
earth with their presence until nature removes them from it. 
‘The Big Four,’ or, rather, ‘The Big Two,’ Mr. Lloyd George 
and President Wilson, have been too small to deal. with them. 
One might have thought that deeds such as are referred to would 
have heated to fire the coldest blood that ever flowed in human 
veins. But not so. The politicians, like careless Gallios, regard 
none of these things. Hundreds of thousands of Teutonic demons 
who by every law of God and man ought to have met the penalty 
of death owe thanks for punishment remitted to the ‘proud’ 
Fresident and the smiling British Premier, and live on, either 
themselves to enact similar horrors in another war, or at the least 
to boast of their immunity and to teach their children and their 
countrymen to emulate their deeds. 

But did not Mr. Lloyd George pledge his word in the election 
that punishment should be meted out? He did indeed, because 
without that promise he could not have gained his votes. But 
the art of politics as nowadays practised consists in giving pledges 
which you have not the smallest intention to fulfil, and then 
in so manipulating affairs as to ‘save face’ in public by what 
is known in the parlance of our day as ‘bluff.’ So will Mr. Lloyd 
George appear in due course before Parliament and the country 
and say in effect with, as it were, a royal gesture, ‘Every pledge 
which I gave I have carried out both in spirit and in letter. I 
said that I would apply the principle of punishment and, lo, I 
have procured the appointment of this commission and that com- 
mission to frame lists of those whom in due course’ (six months 
having gone already) ‘we shall, if we can get them, submit to 
trial ’—(a handful out of a million). ‘ As for the ex-Kaiser, one 
of these commissions has long and carefully considered the nature 
of the charge to be drawn up against him and of the. legal processes 
to be employed, while an application to Holland for his extradition 
is actually contemplated.’ 

Could reality be more mocked, could democracy be more fooled, 
than by this line of action? Think of it. Here was a great 
nation, with all its daughter peoples, longing and thirsting for 
the execution of righteous punishment upon diabolical aggressors. 
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Here was a world waiting for the establishment of international” 
justice. And here is a British Prime Minister who gave his word. 
What was that word worth? , 

Let us take the case of the principal criminal. Suppose, were 
such a thought for a moment conceivable, that the Allied states- 
men had been in real earnest, in savage earnest, in the desire to 
punish the arch-devil of Germany who for twenty-five years had 
been head and front of the conspiracy against human freedom 
and the peace of the world. Then they would have delayed 
neither six months nor six days in making demand of Holland 
for his surrender. And they would have made it with the plainest 
statement that failure immediately to comply would be followed 
at once by the institution of a rigid blockade until such compliance 
were obtained, while any connivance at the escape of the chief 
murderer to some other land would involve the payment by the 
Dutch of a great indemnity. In such circumstances we should 
have had the ex-Kaiser delivered into our hands with the kind 
of speed with which a roasted chestnut is expelled from a fire. 
And having got him, the Allies would then have tried him, not 
by some complex legal procedure on a charge (from which escape 
by legal loopholes would be easy) of having broken a treaty and 
caused the world conflict, but before a court-martial, jointly 
appointed by the four Great Powers, on a plain and simple 
indictment for wilful, deliberate defiance of the laws of war. 
He would have been arraigned as a vulgar murderer, torturer, 
violator and incendiary, in that, throughout more than four years, 
he had not merely been privy to but had actually designed crimes, 
the full responsibility for which he could not evade. Upon his 
condemnation, which would have inevitably followed, he would 
have been shot or hanged at once, whether at Brussels or else- 
where, although the proper scene of his exit should have been, 
unquestionably, Berlin. 

Had this been done, a great object-lesson concerning the results 
of iniquity would have been given to mankind, and ‘the will of 
the people,’ of which politicians for ever prate, would have been 
actually obeyed. But what is the use of drivelling about 
‘Democracy’ when its dearest desires and its deepest needs are 
alike left unfulfilled? 

Yet to impose punishment upon the ex-Kaiser, vital though 
the need, was an object incomparably less important than that 
other action already stated as necessary to the vindication of 
justice and the maintenance of peace, namely, to punish the 
German nation. For the enormous dereliction in that_regard it 
will have been seen that we blame not ‘ the big Four,’ but ‘the 
big ’ (or ‘ little’) ‘Two.’ And this because it is simply inconceiv- 
able that M. Clemenceau should have been a willing accomplice 
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in the work of defrauding France—gasping and bleeding from her 
wounds—of the satisfaction of her elementary rights. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the representative of Italy would 
have been backward in urging the penalisation of guilt. Japan 
is indeed reported to have been adverse to the punishment of the 
Hohenzollern criminal on the not very democratic ground of the 
divine right of kings. We may well suspect this plea, if indeed 
it was put forward, to have been formal rather than real. Nor 
can we imagine that to disregard it would have stirred any real 
resentment amongst the Japanese. At any rate, President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George could hardly have adduced this doctrine of 
regal immunity from the consequences of any wickedness as a valid 
reason for sparing Wilhelm. Certainly, it was no reason for 
sparing Germany. 

Though a veil of mystery has been deliberately flung over the 
proceedings at Paris, yet reason and inferences irresistibly derived 
from reason remain as certain indicators of much which must 
have occurred. The man, or the two men, who must have con- 
trived that the murder of tens of thousands and the torture 
of hundreds of thousands of soldiers, prisoners in German hands, . 
should remain unvisited by any real penalty and that the ex-Kaiser 
should also escape any drastic dealing, must. have been either 
Fresident Wilson alone, or President Wilson acting in concert 
with Mr. Lloyd George. 

Now it is in a high degree improbable that the author of the 
Fourteen Points could have held his ground, unsupported, against 
his three principal colleagues. That the people of the United 
States, as a whole, desired genuine, not spurious, retribution to 
overtake the chief criminal cannot be doubted, nor is there any 
reason to believe that they would have been adverse to the 
righteous punishment of that great multitude of German brutes 
who could have been proved guilty of systematic outrage. Again, 
the strongest pressure must have been required to induce 
M. Clemenceau to agree, as apparently he has agreed, to the 
reduction of justice upon individuals to mere eyewash and farce. 
And in the nature of the situation, that pressure can have been 
exercised only by Messrs. Lloyd George and Wilson. To please 
his pro-German friends, to satisfy such persons as, for instance, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, our British Panjandrum must have very 
vigorously aided in the coercion of M. Clemenceau. At any rate, 
the ‘hidden hand’ has succeeded. The great host of German 
‘ Jack the Rippers,’ referred to by the present writer in a previous 
article in this Review,’ have escaped the gallows or the firing 
party, and we are being already told by Government organs that 


2 *Growth, or Dissolution?—Peace, or War? ’—Nineteenth Century and 
After, April 1919 
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their Emperor, if tried at all, will most probably be sentenced—* 
not to death—but to ‘ banishment’! Demoeracy has been fooled. 

When we pass from the subject of justice-in connexion with 
punishment (dwelt on here because in most quarters that subject 
in that connexion appears to have been forgotten or purposely 
ignored) to the cognate topic of justice as represented by adequate 
reparation, we find the vaunted principle of democracy, the 
translation into effect of the will of the people, utterly baffled and 
betrayed. It is unnecessary, and it would be wearisome, to show 
again the primary righteousness of the demand that the injurer 
should repay the injured, that the robber to the extent of possibility 
should refund his victim, and that for material damage and for 
defensive expenditure incurred through aggression material com- 
pensation should be exacted. These points are indeed not in 
dispute, yet nothing can be more certain than the gigantic failure 
of Mr. Lloyd George to give them effect. 

The statement of the sums to be exacted from Germany, given 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Bonar Law, was as misty and 
as mystifying as it could be made. Doubtless it was so by inten- 
tion. Doubtless the aim is to break the truth gently to the 
country, so as to avoid any fierce outbreak of bitter disappointment. 
But what is clear is that the war debt of Britain and of her 
Dominions is not to be made good by the Boche and that for the 
satisfaction of this debt all living income-tax payers are to con- 
tinue to be mulcted until they die. So long as the means of . 
coercing Germany exist and so long as they continue to be applied, 
something will be extorted from her, but it will be a something 
so inadequate in amount and so divisible among various claimants, 
that the full burden set on our shoulders by the War will scarcely 
be shifted at all. A hand like the hand of Death is to clutch at 
England’s vitals, a horror of economic darkness is to encompass 
her, and national bankruptcy is to be placed before her as an 
almost inevitable goal. Let Germany rejoice: she may have 
ruined us, despite our victory. 

Meantime, as the first step in this Rake’s Progress, we shall see 
our Prime Minister, wreathed in smiles, announce to Parliament 
and to people, amidst a loud chorus of exulting plaudits, the 
wonderful triumph which he has won. All that he has promised, 
he will say, he has performed. He promised, for instance, to 
make Germany pay ‘up to the limit of her capacity,’ and he has 
made her pay accordingly. The only comment to be made on this 
statement is that he has not. We had but to occupy the West- 
phalian coalfields and, as by the wave of a magician’s wand, the 
whole scene would have been changed. We should have obtained 
the command of credits which could have been so used as to take 
the load from the taxpayer’s back and give the possibility of 
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financial regeneration to overweighted Britain. More than this. 
Not only our debt, but the whole debt owed by Germany to the 
Fowers which she has attacked, could have been wrung from the 
Westphalian mines, in successive annual outputs equivalent to the 
interest required annually in respect of it. In face of this im- 
mense unused opportunity, the hollow pretence that Germany 
will pay to the limit of her capacity must be put forward in vain. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge in this regard has been as worthless as 
that concerning punishment. 

There is, however, yet another test by which his sincerity 
may be measured. Are all, or are any, German holders of German 
war bonds to receive dividends? If so much as one of these 
holders be paid, then the limit of Germany’s capacity to discharge 
her obligation to this country and to its Allies has not been reached, 
and the British Premier’s promise lies, like a dishonoured cheque, 
mouldering in the dirt. On this head there can be no evasion 
possible, for manifestly every penny rendered to the German 
shows a direct preference of his advantage to that of the British 
taxpayer. Not even the utmost extremity of political camouflage 
can obscure this naked fact. 

The plain truth is that the kings of international finance, 
before whom the ordinary capitalist has to bow like a serf before 
his master, have determined that Germany shall not be made 
bankrupt. That catastrophe would involve loss to themselves, 


_and such loss they will not endure. Mingled with the potency of 


their resolve has been the probable reluctance of President Wilson 
to see England relieved at Germany’s expense, while our own 
pacifists and pro-Germans have doubtless done what in them lay 
to influence the decision. In the result, the people’s will has 
once more been thwarted, and democracy has once more been 
made an empty name. 

We see then that in two matters of supreme moment, namely, 
punishment and reparation, the hopes of England and of the 
nations born of Britain have been rendered vain. One other 
governing condition of true victory and permanent peace remains 
to be considered, in order to grasp the essential nature of the 
situation with which we are faced. And the question concerned 
is the question of security. The volume of the peace terms offered 
to the Teuton brute contains, we are told, something like two 
hundred thousand words. In all that mass of verbiage, is the 
thing, the actuality, security, to be discovered? On_ this, 
obviously, all turns. For what is the use of a million phrases, 
or of ten thousand elaborate arrangements, if security that they 
shall be carried out, security against another German onslaught, 
be not provided? What then is this security, this guarantee on 
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which the whole structure of the peace must rest? Is it a rock, 
or is it sand which the waves may overflow? 

There are two securities, two guarantees. They are, first, 
the word of Germany, and, secondly, the word of the League of 
Nations. Now it cannot be necessary at this period of history 
to waste any time in estimating the value of Germany’s signature. 
Mankind has already been threatened by one of her spokesmen 
with ‘ fresh killing’ as soon as circumstances shall be favourable 
for that operation. We know with an absolute certainty that 
no terms short of the literal submission of our backs to the lash 
and of our women to desecration could ever satisfy the foul brute 
heart of the Hun people, or prevent the dominating soul of the 
military party from deep abiding devotion to the thought of 
revenge. There was—and there is—but one way in which to 
put the bit in the mouth of the Hun, and that is by occupying 

and administering his country for at least a generation to come. 
That way has not been taken, and therefore we are in presence 
of one fixed factor in the future, which is the spirit of murder 
in the heart of Germany. 

We come then to the second of our two guarantees. What 
is that worth? It is, or rather it will be, worth exactly the 
amount of fighting force exercised by such members of the League 
of Nations as shall take up Germany’s challenge when the time 
comes at which she gives it. And she will give it by one of two 
methods, i.e. by a simple refusal to observe any longer the terms 
now to be imposed on her, or else by a sudden savage attack 
upon her neighbours. When either of these two events shall 
occur, no person possessed of any sense of reality can expect any 
Power belonging to President Wilson’s League to interpose unless 
it suits its interests to do so. Does anyone really suppose that 
South American Republics or Yugo-Slav States will run great 
risks or incur immense sacrifices unless the stakes are vital and 
the prospects of success clear? The Powers that may conceivably 
be moved to intervene, should the peace terms fail to be observed 
by the Boche, are the same four Powers by which those terms 
are being imposed. They are Britain, France, Italy, and the 
United States. Yet who shall say that ten, or even five years 
hence, every one of these will be willing again to draw the sword? 
We know not what forces of internal disorder may then be rampant 
in their midst, nor what wave of feeling may'be sweeping over 
any one of them, nor what military strength, in the shape which 
military strength may then have taken, may then be found 
amongst them. All we do know is that, just as the whole weight 
of decision at Paris has had to be assumed by the Big Four— 
to the practical exclusion of the small nationalities—so in the 
time to come the work of upholding such decision will fall on 
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the same quartette and will be performed, or not performed, 
according to the degree of unity and of military ability which 
that quartette may display. 

In direct speech, it may be said that the permanence of peace 
and therefore the security of the world are not increased by one 
iota by the formation of the League of Nations. 

To sum up, then, the true criticism of the peace terms, it is 
sufficient to point out that they provide neither punishment, nor 
reparation, nor security. Otherwise, they may be excellent. 
Some of the perils spoken of at the commencement of this article 
as menacing democracy must now be fairly apparent (unless the 
above diagnosis can be effectually refuted). Assailed by a ferocious 
foe, that is, Germany, democracy has indeed parried for the 
moment the stroke of death, though not without prodigious loss 
and strain, but in the ensuing settlement its leaders have failed 
utterly to do justice on the sinner or to prevent a repetition of 
the sin. One hope indeed still remains at the time when these 
words are penned, namely, that a refusal by Germany to sign 
the terms of peace may lead to the occupation of her territory 
by the Allies. Failing this, whatever safeguards exist against 
future war are evanescent. The best part of the German Fleet 
has been surrendered. Certainly that is to the good, but the 
advantage is temporary only in that ships soon grow obsolete and 
warfare changes in its nature. The occupation of the bridgeheads 
of the Rhine is again an admittedly temporary measure, soon to 
be relaxed, and giving no permanent assurance of safety. The 
reduction of German armaments would be a more valuable guaran- 
tee, were full means provided for ceaseless inspection to ensure 
that it is not evaded, and were it alsu certain that, should evasion 
be proved, prompt steps would be taken to compel rigid adherence 
to terms. But in the absence of such adequate safeguards, the 
imagined precaution will be of course wholly illusory. Lastly in 
this connexion we are obliged to recall once more the fact that 
the centre of military gravity is being rapidly transferred to the 
air; and that this transference must inevitably involve complete 
alteration in all the conditions of national safety. . 

Confronted thus by the spectre of coming conflict, with a 
mighty and irreconcilable adversary in the heart of Europe, demo- 
cracy marches onward into the years ahead without guides and 
without chiefs. The old foundations are gone or going. The 
experience of the past is scorned. Economic knowledge is derided. 
What: hope is there that it can escape the perils which beset its 
path? 

~ The motives of human effort have in the past been two—self- 
dlivusitage and love for children, represented by acquisition and 
inheritance. On the basis of these two forces all civilisation has 
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been built, and now the unproved and so far the unprovable 
theories of Socialism are being applied to destroy this foundation 
of the house of man. Again, the whole teaching of the last five 
years has tended to show the prodigious waste and the ghastly 
inefficiency of bureaucratic control. Now we are being asked to 
nationalise every industry and thus to extend that control to every 
department of national life. And this insane demand is. being 
made with threats—threats of strikes, of riots, of ‘ bloody revolu- 
tion ’ unless there be immediate compliance. Nationalisation may 
(speaking generally) be defined as a means of converting an in- 
dustry worked at a profit into one worked at a loss. We have 
but to extend its operation to the country at large, and the ruin 
of that country and the starvation of the working classes, including 
the middle class, will be at once ensured. 

In such circumstances, he is blind who does not see that 
democracy, instead of being the triumphant image of success, is 
in fact proving its own unfitness to obtain its own salvation. Is 
there then no remedy? Must we, like helpless spectators of a 
coming shipwreck, merely ‘wait and see’? That cannot be 
the only course prescribed to us. There must surely be methods 
of redemption open, and as mere criticism seldom avails unless 
accompanied by constructive suggestion, an attempt at this will 
be made here. 

What then is the most obvious of all our needs in this time 
of our present distresses? Manifestly, it is the need of getting 
the best individuals whom the nation possesses into power. And 
by ‘best’ we mean best not only in ability, but in character 
(first and foremost in ‘character ’), in energy, in patriotism and 
in knowledge. Have we got these best men, these real aristocrats, 
in power now? Are they in the Government? Are they in the 
House of Commons? Is there anyone to be found hardy enough 
to answer those questions in the affirmative? But if they are 
not there, they ought to be, and the political system under which 
we get this faulty kind of Government and faulty kind of House 
of Commons must be altered. Can it be altered? Why not? 
What is to prevent its wlteration if the people of this country as 
a whole wish for it? And the life of that people as a nation, 
and the prosperity of nearly every individual in it depend on 
effecting this change. 

But what is the paramount object of that change? Clearly, 
to get the above-mentioned ‘best men’ into power so that the 
representatives of our race should represent their highest qualities 
and not, as now, some of their worst. Can any system be devised 
which will be calculated to produce, of to tend strongly to produce, 
this consummation much to be desired? Yes, there is such a 
system, and in another smaller sphere it has already been applied 
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with excellent result. For by the will of a great man, the will 
of the late Cecil Rhodes, was created the Rhodes Trust, and under 
that trust a certain number of scholarships at Oxford were 
annually to be awarded on the threefold basis of estimation of 
character by compeers, of athletic prowess, and of educational 
qualification. This system has now been in operation for a good 
many years, and it may be said without fear of contradiction that 
its wisdom has been amply justified. 

With this lesson from experience before our eyes, with the 
remembrance of what a stroke of genius can effect in our minds, 
let us imagine the application of a somewhat similar method to 
the constituencies of the United Kingdom. Let us conceive that, 
in each of those constituencies, electors were chosen by the present 
voters, one elector for a certain fixed number of persons on the 
register, and that these electors should be picked by the same 
process (with some necessary modification) used in the case of 
the Rhodes scholars. Each small electoral or natural unit, each 
ward in a town, or each village, might’proceed to a like choice, 
this one binding rule being imposed, that the elector chosen 
should live in that ward or that village, and should be personally 
known to those who appointed him. And the first, the most 
important consideration in that appointment should be the opinion 
held by his neighbours of his character, and the second, in the 
case perhaps of men under thirty, his athletic ability, and the 
third, his—or her—capacity to pass a very simple but carefully 
designed educational test. In the case of women, or of men over 
thirty, the athletic qualification might be omitted. 

Next suppose that the function of these electors, thus obtained, 
should be to choose the representative for the whole constituency 
whenever an election occurred.. What then would be the effect 
of this innovation upon British politics? It is clear that the 
whole procedure of elections would be transmuted and that the 
electorate would be enormously improved. Our present methods 
of election resemble in truth those that we might expect to find 
in an asylum for the insane rather than amongst the established 
customs of a great people. The preposterous party cries, the 
raucous shouts of intérruption at public meetings, in most 
instances the rampant prejudice, the appeals to emotion, to greed, 
and to hate, the endless lies and misrepresentations—all these 
features of our present system, or want of system, are repugnant 
alike to reason and to common sense. Who that has ever been 
@ candidate in a contested election at a time when party spirit 
mounted high, can ever forget the vision of faces distorted with 
a senseless fury, or the sound of the strident yells of the factions 
opposed ? 

But if the suggestion here made were adopted, these disgraces 
of democracy would become to a great extent things of the past. 
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The body of electors to be addressed by speech or pen need never 
exceed in any constituency-a few hundred, and in very many © 
instances the number might be much less. And.the men and 
women concerned would all be picked individuals, superior 
physically and mentally, and above all in character, to the average 
person. With such an improvement in the electorate, it is 
inconceivable that our representation should not also rise to a 
higher level, and if the House of Commons became filled with 
the better elements of the country, then the Cabinet would 
speedily undergo like transformation. The advance towards rule 
by the best would be real and great, and hope that Britain and 
the British Empire (on whose fate depends in all probability that 
of the world which they have so nobly served) might yet survive 
the storms of the future would be rekindled in many now 
despairing hearts. 

What then are the drawbacks to this scheme? There will be, 
first, the allegation that it is impracticable. But all great reforms 
are considered impracticable until they are carried out. What 
apparent chance was there, for instance, of the Reformation? 
And yet the Reformation became a mighty fact. By the side 
- of that change, this now proposed is of uttermost insignificance. 
It would alter indeed nothing fundamental in what we call our 
Constitution. It would merely substitute mediacy for immediacy, 
that is to say, the voters, in place of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment directly, would elect them through those whom they 
appointed for that purpose. Not a soul would be disfranchised. 
All that would happen would be that the principle of delegation, 
already applied whenever a Member of Parliament is elected, 
should receive a further extension. 

But it may be asked, with every appearance of scornful 
indignation : ‘ Why have athletics, why make bodily power part . 
of parliamentary qualification?’ Because, with a true instinct, 
Englishmen love athletics, and because in young men, proficiency 
in athletics is a part of character. A ‘C.O.,’ for instance, or some 
sneaking cur who made religious scruple an excuse for skulking 
out of danger and taking better men’s jobs, would very seldom 
be a good athlete. But athletic prowess manifestly could not 
be brought into account in regard to older men, and probably 
not in regard to women. 

It is the third proposal that will in all likelihood provoke most 
criticism. How monstrous to suggest that the duty of appoint- 
ing our legislators requires any education or intelligence for its 
fulfilment! The next thing, it will be feared, might be a pro- 
posal to test the presence of these qualities in Members of Parlia- 
ment themselves, and in that case another General Election might 
have to be held at once, to fill vacancies. Yet even these objec- 
tions, though they may seem very real, are largely illusory. As 
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a matter of fact, even a Member of Parliament has in practice 


' to have a certain educational qualification, for he is expected to 


be able to read. Although the illiterate voter is duly provided 
for by law, in practical effect effort is made to impart the same 
high degree of qualification to him, for this is precisely the real 
result which has been attained by our national schools. To ask 
men and women, on whom their fellows devolved the high and 
responsible function of selecting their representative, to show 
their fitness by the simplest of trials would be no outrage and no 
iconoclastic interference with liberty, but a measure dictated by 
the simplest common sense. 

But what, it will be said, should be the nature of the examina- 
tion which the electors should undergo? Here also the reply 
seems plain. The test should be in knowledge of history and 
economics. These are big words which might, but which need 
not, carry an immense implication. All they need to mean here 
is an elementary acquaintance with the outstanding facts of 
English history and an equally elementary appreciation of a few 
economic truths, such as that strikes are less likely to succeed on 
@ falling than on a rising market, and that fluid as well as fixed 
capital is necessary to labour. Some of the ablest men in the 
land might be employed to write the plainest handbooks in the 
simplest words on these subjects, and these might be disseminated 
amongst the general body of voters. The hope of being chosen 
as an elector might well stimulate a vast number of voters to 
master such pamphlets, and this alone would be a great gain. As 
regards a knowledge of English history, is a man who is wholly. 
ignorant of it veritably competent to give a vote? Does he not 
resemble a traveller who knows not whence he came? 

Here, then, sketched in the barest outline, is a scheme which, 
could it be applied, would redeem politics from corruption and 
British democracy from what looks like approaching doom. 
Amidst the multitude of patriotic leagues is there not one which 
will make this the object of its labours, or, rather, could not all 
unite to make the attainment of this change the object of endea- 
vour? Or must the blind forces now driving us on towards 
destruction be left unchecked? 

H. F. Wyatt. 
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